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IBSTBACT 

Intended to supplement what is customarily taught in 
junicr high school world history courses » this teacher's guide 
^proTides materials for three units on the role of women in world 
histozy. Each unit incorporates the student manual and includes 
bacJccroaod information, objectives, teachingr procedures, learning 
activities, and a bibliography. Student assfignmeuts focus on oral 
histcry* In Onit I, students examine the rale of women under 
feudalism in Western Europe and in China. Sased on what they have 
:3:eamed about the rules of living at this -irime, students construct 
endings to stories and make cultural compaiisons between western 
fiEnrope and China. Onit II analyzes the role of women during the 
■^industrial revolution. Topics include the creation of the working 
class woman and of the middle class ideal woman. The oral history 
assignment consists of an interview with a working couple with 
children. Onit III focuses on 20th centurv women in transition, 
particularly third world women* A major project is to research lives 
of outstanding women in various countries* For the oral history 
project, students look for common conditions between the women they 
Itave read about and the women they interview. The unit concludes with 
students making posters about the international women's movement. 
(KC) 



* Heproductddns sui»plied. by; EDRS are the best that can be made * 
*rR?r • V . from, the original document. * 
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INTRODUCTION 



Ratkmale 

IN SEARCH OF OUR PAST grew out of the need we saw for a supple- 
mental curriculum about women of different ethnic backgrounds that could be 
incorpwated into existing American History and World History courses at the 
junior fai^ s^ool levd. For years we had all been inv<dved with writinga cur- 
riculum about women for different grade levels and in a variety of disciplines. 
Based on our collective experience we knew that traditional history textbooks 
included little about the history of women, the different peoples of America, 
non- Western peoples^ or the lives of ordinary people as an integral part of 
history. 

It is in junior high school that students generally get cheir first real intro- 
duction to history — American and World. It is also in junior high school that 
students characteristically are extremely concerned with their sense of 
themselves as female or male. For these reasons we considered the develop- 
ment of supplementary women *s history materials to be especially important 
for the junior high school courses. 



Priorities 

We would have liked to incorporate multi-ethnic womcn*$ history mater- 
ials into the entire junior high school Anserican and World History curricu- 
lum. However, because of the limitations of time and resources* our materials 
were designed to be supplemental rather than comprehensive. Therefore, it 
became a t<^ prioritv to create materials which were seen by teachers as being 
highly useful, and by student > as having a high degree of interest. By focusing 
on these objectives, we could have realistic expectations that the materials 
would be integrated into the mainstream of the junior high school social 
studies program. 

A number of criteria for curriculum development in women *s history had 
been establbhed very early among staff members as a condition to working on 
the project. 

Rrst* the staff committed itsdf to the devdopment of a curriculum that is 
multi-ethnic. It was agreed that time periods selected in American History 
should be focal times not only in the history of white Americans but also in the 
history of African Americans, Chi^anos, .\sian and Native Americans. It was 
agreed as wdl that the concepts around which the World History materials 
were developed should be fo(^ ones in the history of non-Western as well as 
Western peoples. 

Second, the staff was committed to the development of a curriculum that 
is mntti-Ieveled. It was our intent that the materials meet the needs of students 
reading at many different levels, and provide ample opportunity for high 
potential students to continue the study of that period. 

Third, it was a priority that the materials be devised to interest students so 
that the units relate to them as pan of their lives. Illustrations, as well as written 
coment and acti'/ities, we felt, v^e essential in order to involve junior high 
school students in the materials. 
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Fourth, the staff determined thai each unit include an oral history com- 
ponent in whkh students could experience themselves as historians, as partici* 
pants, in the process of history. The oral history component is especially im- 
portant to women's history since so much of it has had to be rescued through 
that technique. 

Finally, since the American History curriculum would be designed for 8th 
graders^ and the World History curriculum for 9th graders, and since American 
History courses are often one-semester courses and World History a two- 
semester course, we decided that the 8th grade curriculum should not be as 
conceptually complex as the 9th grade and that the American History units 
would be designed to prepare the students for World Histor>. 1 nc effect for 
students would thus be a cumulative one. 



Design 

We sdected three periods in American History and three worldwide phe- 
nomena in World History upon which to concentrate. We made oiw choices 
of unit topics after analyzing information obtained from interviewing and sur- 
veying history teachers in two school districts. From these sources we derived 
the necessary information about the topics teachers taught^ those areas in 
which they would like additional information about women, and a description 
of their perspectives in teaching American History and World History. 

Based on these considerations, we chose to design six units: I) Native 
American Women in Pre-Columbian America, 2) Southern Women from 
1820 to 1860, and 3) Women in Struggle, a unit on women as inmiigrants and 
workers from 1820 to 1940, in the American History course; in World History 
we diose to focus on 1) Women under Feudalism in Western Europe and 
China, 2) Women and the Industrial Rcv<*ition in England and Japan, and 3) 
Women in Change, a study of 20ih century women in transition. 

Each of these units is concerned with multi-ethnic women's history and 
builds progressively toward the following unit in terms of complexity of con- 
cepts and development of skills. For cxamil^ie, the first unit in the American 
History curriculum concentrates oti one g^oup of women, uses primarily short 
stories to communicate its concepts and focuses on a few major ideas. The first 
unit in the World History curriculum focuses on a societal world order in rela- 
tion to women and includes student readings that are essays as well as activities 
that involve students' comparisons of different cultures. Though the entire 
curricultmi fe designed as a whole, each part of it can stand on its own. Teachers, 
then, may choose to do any one or all of the units depending on the needs of their 
classes. 

It b important to note that each of the units is designed to supplement 
what is oistomarily taught in American and World History. The unit on 
Southern Women, 1820-1860, for example, is not a replacement for the study 
of slavery, but an attempt to incorporate into that study the pivotal relation- 
ship between slavery and the Antebellum Southern concept of the patriarchal 
plantation. 
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The materials are presented in the form of two teacher guides and two 
student maxuials^ with a guide and manual for each grade levd. The two 
teacher guides are identical in format. Both are introduced with a table of 
contents entmierating the materiab included, followed by the three units. Each 
of the units is accompanied by teadier bKkground information and teadiing 
instruai<ms. The back^ound information is designed to provide the teacher 
with a review of the topic bdng taught. The teadmtg instructions provide spe- 
cific procedures for instruction, guiddines for class <&cu$$v>n, and sugges- 
tions for addidonai activities. A second section in th^|M^ guides for each 
unit contains the student materials. Thb format eniill|^3jilieacher to review 
the background information and teaching instructioii^|S# i| given unit, in the 
first section of the guide, and then tum to the second section to review the 
readings and/or activities designed fbr students. The outlxM 
of each unit guide provides the n ece ssar y pn^ information in linking the 
♦""•^^fcmg instructions for a given ksson, d f^ g naird by **T^ and the page 
number^ widi the student materials, whidi are designated by 1^ 
mmnber. The unit ooffine also provides the teacher with an overview of the 
course of instruction covered Iqr die unit. 

The student rnamiab are designed to be used by each student in the class. 
Each student will therefore have her/his own copy of reading assignments, 
worksheets, and homework activities. Students can write in the manuals, using 
them as workbooks, or teachers can as^gn the manuals to students along with 
copies of the worksheets, and collect the manuals at the end of the unit for use 
in following semesters. 

The kK»e^teaf f<mnat enables teachers U> tise and/or reimxluce ^ 
the entirety of the student materials. 

Teadwrs can incorporate their own particular emphasis and focus into 
their use of the materials or they may dioose to follow the suggestions for 
teaching the materials as we have designed them. 

We believe the effect of the sdected format is that teachers can both 
creative and focused in their presentation of the curriculum. 

Annotated bibliographies are also provided for teachers if they wish to ex- 
tend the scope of our work in their classrooms. 



Student Focus 

Particular care was taken that the short stories, essays and activities are 
not only constructed to focus on particular historical processes but relate to 
the lives of students as they are now living them, and to thdr own perception 
of themsdves as ficmale or male. 

The activities also attempt to denicmstrate for students the relationship 
between events that happened i e past and the world as it is today. The cur- 
riculum is very much ccmcemcw h the students^ perception of concepts in 
histOTy^ as wdl as the presentadon wf historical facts. The aaivities are varied 
so diat students wbo have dSff erent interests can beccmie involved in the cur- 
riculnm. There are activities Uiat are artistically cmented, activities that allow 
for amdytical th'"iri"g, activities that concentrate on oral presentations^ and 
activities that require written presentations. 
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The oral history component in each unit is especially oriented toward this 
end. Through the use of the interview technique, studem?» participate in the 
recording of history and they also team that history is rdated to their lives: 
that it has some infhience on who they are becoming. 



Oral Histories 

In collecting oral histories^ students learn that ♦♦history** is alive and in 
the making, in the process of interviewing everyday people, often members of 
their own families, students can develop a feeling of participation in history 
making which is difTicult to do following traditional text-oriented classroom 
procedures. And as students compare the information they have obtained 
from the interviews and shared difficulties encountered in the interview 
processythey begin to understand the process of interpreting and writing 
history. 

Oral history assignments provide an opponunity for teachers to explore 
with stu<fents some of the gaps, omissions and prejudices which exist in the 
history as wrinen in our texts. A majcH* funaion of oral history assignments b 
to create thb awareness and to involve ^udents in the process of filling the 
gaps— to recover ♦♦lost" histories, it is not unusual thai students become in- 
volved in the everyday fives of exchKled grocips--woinen« aunori 
dren. In many cases they ^^cfiscover** tbey bdoiig to one of tbese g^^ 
as a resolt their view of history is broadened. 

An <Mral history assignment indiKled in each of the six units. The design 
at both grade levds is to move from a simple and straightforward interview 
assignment to a more sophisticated and complex assignment. In this way 
students build imerview skills and the ability to analyze the information 
<4>tained through the imerviews. Also« the skiUs learned in the 8th grade can be 
amrfied in the nmre difficidt 9th grade huerview tasks. 

It has been ott experience that there b a direct r^tionship between lime 
spent prqwing students for the interviews and interviews that are productive 
and exciting* Classroom preparation should cover the rati<male for oral his- 
tories^ the ptirpose of the interview^ the protocol for interviewing 
ful review <^tfae interview ^lestions and format. A mode interview in ^^fbkii 
students participate b an effective pre-interview activity. StiMtents not engaged 
in the interview can act as observers* giving the interviewer feedback on the 
qoestioas asked^ bow Aey cotdd be more eCfectivdy pl^^ 
in ^riach the interview was coodncted. Interview dSrectioo sheets are provided 
widun the um^ and it b imperative that the teacher <fiscuss these with the 
students to gwc tbem the gaidc£nes tbcy need to approach a person for an 
interview^ to explain the por po se of the interview^ to be sensitive to the person 

The use of tape recorders enables students to recall and analyze the inter- 
view in greater detail. Care must be taken to obtain the coi^ent of the person 
being interviewed, if a tape recorder bused daring the intervkw. 

**Women's histCMry^' b a new idea for students and in <Mxler for the idea to 
be accepted, teaching of the subject must be accompanied by attitudinal 
change in students* both female and male. It has been our experience that an 
■ ■» p rw » a ffif strategy in ty^rcting stodenfs to make thb attitudinal diange b to 
give them the uxAs and tte tasks so thQr can learn about themselves as they 
learn about others. As interviewers collecting oral histories* students clearly 
assume thb task. They learn by doing. 
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Resistance 



The teacher should be prepared to deal with resistance to the study of 
women's history — from both female and male students. The traditional 
history is the history with which most students feel comfortable. It is the 
history of important people, clear power relationships, events like wars, 
economic disasters, presidencies and foreign policy. Inevitably there will be 
students who want a return to the familiar. The unfamiliar seems uncomfor- 
table and threatening. 

There can be no question that women's history is different. There can be 
no question that change is implied when detailed accounts of the economic 
catastrophes of the decade after the Civil War are forsaken for an analysis of 
the impaa of Reconstruction on members of a black family, or when America's 
participation in World War II is dealt with in summary fashion, thereby 
allowing for an analysis of the effects of the relocation experience on Japanese 
American women. 

It is our experience that every advantage lies in the teacher introducing the 
differences in historical interpretation at a very early stage. It is also a most 
effective strategy to involve the students in activities which enable them to 
develop ihcir own rationale for departure from the traditional history. These 
activities can be centered on the historical matenals used in class, such as texts, 
newspapers, and magazines. Students can make investigations of their texts 
to determine for themselves gaps, omissions, and biases. 

These investigations can be expanded, if needed, to include all areas ot 
society involved in socialization: television, popular music, athletics and physi- 
cal education, and student enrollment in high school classes (for this, use the 
Title DC review required of every school district)^ 

By involving students in an early needs assessment, the teacher can refer 
to this activity as the class proceeds with the women's history units. It is 
advisable to have a stockpile of activities and strategies available to draw 
upon. Some students will react positively, some negatively to the different 
emphasis they are hearing in history. Some will react immediately, others will 
react more slowly, some will react very late. Having introduced the subject, 
and having involved the students in the needs assessment and development of 
their own rationale for change in historical interpretation, there is a good base 
upon which to build, and to which to add. It is important, as well, to listen to 
student concerns and to allow students the room they need to change, however 
slowly or rapidly. Finally, the units themselves have been designed to deal with 
changing attitudes. 

It is important that female students tmderstand woman's role throughout 
history. This is information that has been too long denied. Males, as well, have 
much to gain from historical accuracy; from it they can better develop a sense 
of their own proportion. 
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Introduction 

to World History Units 



The World History curriculum consists of three units: Women under 
Feudalism in Western Europe and China; Women and the Industrial Revolu- 
tion; and Women in Change: Twentieth Centiuy Women in Transition. 
Within each unit we have concentrated on marriage and the family^ women*s 
role in the economy, and the emergence of sex-role stereotypes as aspects 
central to an understanding of women. 

In these units we have integrated women into an account of three of the 
most important social forms and forces in world history: feudalism, capitalist 
industrialization, and the dynamic transitional developments of the twentieth 
century. 

In the unit on Feudalism we examine the nature of feudalism as a social 
system in both China and Western Europe and the extent lo which feudal 
patriarchy restricted the lives of women in both areas of the world. Students 
have the opportunity to discover for themselves some vestiges of feudal atti- 
tudes toward women that remain with us today. 

In the Women under Feudalism, we examine the nature of feudalism as a 
social system in both China and Western Europe and the extent to which 
feudal patriarchy restricted the lives of women in both areas of the worid. Stu- 
dents have the opportunity to discover for themselves some vestiges of feudal 
attitudes toward women that remain with us today. 

In Women in Change we look at women in social movements in which 
they are defining their own concerns, organizing for change and seeking new 
ways of life. We show women adjusting to changes in their traditional roles as 
a result of revolutions and social changes brought about by industrialization. 

Each of the units contains oral history activities. These move from simple 
to more complex activities and concepts. In the unit on feudalism, students use 
one major question and interview their parents. In industrialism, two interview 
exercises are introduced. In the final unit on change, students are asked to 
conduct a full set of interview questions and there is an extensive classroom 
analysis of the results of the interview. 

It is hoped that the ninth grade student will find in these units an historical 
basis for understanding the commonality of concerns among growing numbers 
of women in today's world. 
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OUTLINE 

L INTRODUCTION 

A, TEACHER INTRODUCTION TO UNIT 

B. DEFINITION OF TERMS 

1. Teacher uses background information to introduce the unit and 
this activity. 

2. Students review worksheet. 

3. Class discussion of terms on worksheet. 

C- THE FEMALE IMAGE UNDER FEUDALISM (Map) 

1 . Teacher uses background material to introduce this activity. 

2. Students review map. 

3. Class discussion of map and quotations. 

II. WOMEN OF FEUDAL WESTERN EUROPE 

A. FEUDALISM IN WESTERN EUROPE 

1. Teacher uses background information to review with students 
key terms and concepts of feudalism. 

B. WOMEN AND WESTERN EUROPEAN FEUDALISM 

1. Teacher uses background information to introduce the topic of 
women and feudalism. 

2. Teacher instructs students on this topic, using suggestions for class 
discussion and student activity. 

C. FEUDAL HIERARCHY IN WESTERN EUROPE (Chart) 

1. Teacher introduces the activity. 

2. Students fill in blank chart and complete the worksheet. 

D. THE WIFE OF MARTIN GUERRE 

1. Teacher uses "Women and Western European Feudalism*' as 

background information to introduce the story. 
1. Students read the story (two versions available). 

3. Teacher leads class discussion in w*??ch students speoilate on an 
ending to the story. 

4. Students complete worksheet "Looking for Ques.*' 

5. Students complete written assignment to write a story ending, 
using the clues they have found. 

6. Teacher uses summary questions to emphasize the concepts in 
the story. 

E. WOMEN AS WORKERS 

1. Women in the Economy of Feudal Europe. 

a. Teacher introduces the student reading. 

b. Students read "Women in the Economy of Feudal Europe.*' 

c. Students complete worksheet. 

2. Women Workers in the Towns of Europe 

a. Students study illustration. 

b. Students complete worksheet on illustration. 
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F. WOMEN AS RESISTERS 
1. Christine de Pisaa 

a. Teacherintroduces the student reading. 

b. Students read **Christine de Pisan: Author and Champion of 
Women's EquaKty." 

c. Students complete worksheet on reading. 

ra. WOMEN OFFEUDAL CHINA 

A. FEUDALISM IN CHINA 

1 . Teacher uses background information to review with students key 
terms and concepts of feudalism. 

B. WOMEN IN THE CHINESE PATRIARCHY 

1 « Teacher introduces and assigns the essay for student reading. 

2- Teacher instructs students on the topic of women and feudalism, 

using suggestions for class discussion and student activity. 
3. Students complete worksheet on this activity. 

C. FEUDAL HIERARCHY IN CHINA— CHART 
L Students study the chart. 

2. Teacher assists students in comparing the chart of China with the 
chart in Section II. 

3. Students complete worksheet on th?s activity. 

D. AH AO 

1. Teacher uses background information to introduce the story to 
students. 

2. Students read *^Ah Ao" and complete the worksheet. 

3. Teacher leads class discussion based on the worksheet questions, 

4. Students compare **Ah Ao" with "The Wife of Martin Guerre. ' • 

5. Students write an ending for the story of Ah Ao. 

E. CHINESE CHARACTERS TELL A STORY 
L Teacher introduces the activity. 

2. Class completes worksheet on this activity. 

F. WOMEN AS WORKERS 

1. Teacher uses background information to introduce the activity. 

2. Studentsreadtheessay "Women as Workers." 

3. Students complete the worksheet. 

4. Class discussion of reading and worksheet. 

G. WOMEN AS RESISTERS 

1. Teacher uses background information to introduce the activity. 

2. Students read the story of "Hua Mu Lan" and answer questions 
on the worksheet provided. 

3. Teacher leads class discussion on the story. 
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IV. CULTURAL COMPAMSONS:WESTEIWilJROPE AND CI^ 

A. CODES OF CONDUCT 

1. Smdcnts review the two charts of feudal hierarchy • 
2- Teacher assists students in comparing similarities and differences 
in two systems as revealed by the charts. 

3. Teacher introduces two student readings, ^'Letter to a Daughter 
in Feudal Europe'' and **Letter from a Chinese Mother. •' 

4. Through group work, students assess information in the rea^dings 
and develop codes of conduct. 

5. Teacher leads dass discusdon comparing various features of the 
codes of conduct. 

B. WOMEN AS WORKERS 

1. Teacher introduces this activity assisting students in resiling 
information about the roles women played as workers imder 
feudalism. 

2. Worldng as a dass, students discuss rimilarities and differences 
in the work roles played by women in the two systems. 

3. Students compare the work of women under feudalism with 
women's roles today. 

C. WOMEN RESISTERS IN FEUDAL EUROPE AND CHINA 

1. Using the examples of Hua Mu Lan and Christine de Pisan, 
students compile infonnation on some of the ways women re- 
sisted feudal patriarchy. 

2. In dass discussion, students compare the lives of these two 
women. 

3. The teacher assists the students in assessing the forms of resis- 
tance in feudal Europe and China. 

D. CONTEMPORARY ASPECTS 

1. The teacher sdects from a list of activities lessons appropriate for 
summarizing the unit and relating the concepts of the unit to the 
present day. 

V. BIBUOGRAPHY 
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TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 



GOALS 

Students will learn that: 

1 . In a patriarchal society women are dominated and controlled by men. 

2. Patriarchal attitudes and customs flourished under feudalism in Europe 
and China. 

3. Essential support for feudal patriarchy came from similar teachings by the 
Christian Church of Europe and by Confucian scholars in China. 

4. In both Europe and China, girls were carefully taught their submissive roles 
in society, while boys were taught to assume dominance. 

5. In spite of their low status, women were essential to these feudal economies. 

6. Some women in Europe and China, through exceptional skill or good for- 
tune, were able to resist the restrictions of feudal patriarchy and to live in 
nontraditional ways. 

7. Many present-day images of women stem from the attitudes of feudal patri- 
archy* 



OBJECTIVES 

Students should be able to: 

1. Identiiy common features in the patriarchal attitudes and customs of feudal 
Europe and China. 

2. Identify teachings of the Christian Church and of Confucius which sup- 
poned a patriarchal society. 

3. Identify differences in the expectations of boys and girls m the feudal culture. 

4. Identify a variety of productive work engaged in by women under feudalism. 
5* DeGnctbctcnns patriarchy, hie^ 

6* Recognize other terms rdating to feudal society: peasant, serf, vassal, 
manor, lord, fief. 

7. List reasons for women^s acceptance of their inferior status under feudal 
patriarchy. 

8. Give examples of Asian and European women who lived in nontraditional 
ways during feudal times and identify their commonalities. 

9. Identify present-day attitudes and practices relating to women which stem 
from feudal patriarchy. 
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Teacher Introduction to Unit 

- - In the course of a generation, all of the women bom into a 

family leave it, and all of the women who become established 
members of the famUy are those who entered it first as strangers. 
This is the patriarchal system. ThefamUy continues, generation 
by generation, as an endless tine of mates, passing on the seed 
from father to son, from father to son. The woman 's function 
is a secondary one—to receive the seed, to nurture it, and thus 
to build up the famUy of fherj husbands and fherj sons.' 

The purpose of this unit is not to cover the entire period of Western Euro- 
pean feudalism and Chinese feudalism in rdation to the condiGon of women 
?^em European feudalism lasted for seven to eight hundi«l 
Chinese feudalism for ahnost 2000 years. Withm these tmie pcnods. there arc^ 
of course, many changes in the perception of and condition of ^f?^ 
of co^Sig thLe shifts, we are focusmg on the «s«ti^quahty of boA 
^sternaS Western feudalism systems-thai they were based on a ^ 
modd of the family, in which man was seen as superior, and woman as 

^*fa'»ncentrating on the relationship between the familial model and the 
societal model, we wiU be using three important textasz hierarchy, patriarchy 
and feudalism. By hierarchy we mean a system of «nlcmg peopte in ord« of 
their importance. By patriarchy we mean the dommation of the male ov« die 
mean a hierarchical social system based on >and ownership and land i^«iur^^ 
Clearly patriarchy is not the only form of hierarchy, nor is feudalism the only 

^t^^:^^l^<l'^::^^u6^i^^ a tiny minority of men propounded 
this idea of patriarchy, basing their beliefs on what they conceived to be so""^ 
prind^es. .Sgious id secular. In Europe, religious attitudes derived m p^ 
from the JudSc tradition which emphasized God as Patriarch and denied 
womei ^S^tion in reUgious and politi«d life. IV^^^'^I^V^^^^^tn 
beUeved with Aristotle that women were biologically inferior to men. They 
argued that since the perpetuation of the family was °" 
mSe seed, a woman's chief obligation was to bear a son. This theory was an 
iHi^Sn support for feudal patriarchy which depended on the transmission 
of 'and being handed down through the Oldest male chUd 

In Europe these beUefs became a part of the law and the hterature devel- 
oped by both^ar and reUgious institutions. In China these ^arneid^ were 
fS^u^ed in a code of ethics by Confucius in the 5th cenmn; ^^^^^ 
by mandarin scholars for 2.000 years. Confucius beheved ^hft o.«<t a^ 
termony were based on social relations. especiaDy between mf enors ^ «ip«- 
iors. Sin^ the observance of famUy ties in a hierarchy of unconAtiona^ obed,^ 
ence was essential to social order, woman, as mfenor. was to ™^ ^mce 
the continuation of the family name was the major purpose of mamage, a 
wife's chief obligation was to bear sons. 



^Marriage East and Wat. David and Vera Mace. Doubleday & Co.. Inc. New York. 1959. p. 42. 
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TEACHER BACKGROUND 



Within these belief systems, >vomen had few rights and little freedom. But 
because the work they did was essential to the survival of the society, they 
managed to exercise some minimal control of their lives. And in Western Europe, 
some privileged women were able to get an education or to practice business. 
This unit, then, covers the role of women as workers within these feudal so- 
ciedes» as well as gives some indicators as to how women resisted the restraints 
imposed upon them. However, though there were periods of time when condi- 
tions inqnroved somewhat for some women, the majority of women continued 
through the long poiods of Western European and Chinese feudalism to be 
shackled by the patriarchal system. 

The feudal codes had a tremendoi^ impact on the attitudes of succeeding 
generations in both Europe and China. Women as well as men were socialized 
with the belief in women's inferiority in every area. Women's passive role in 
courtship, their submissiveness in marriage, and their secondary role in politi- 
cal life are all heritages from the past. Only in the twentieth century have 
women gained the right to control their own property, to sue for divorce, to 
vote, and to have credit in their own name. These minimal gains have been 
achieved only with a great deal of struggle against the ideology of patriarchy. 
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Definition of Terms 



TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 

Understanding the three concepts — feudalism, patriarchy and hierarchy — 
is crucial to understanding ttiis unit. It is important that students develop a 
familiarity with the meaning of these words end a sense of the ways in which 
the concepts interrdate. This activity is therefore an introduction to the unit. 



SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 

1 . Allot time for the students to read and review the terms on the student 
worksheet, 

2. IMPORTANT CONCEPTS 

patriarchy 

hierardhy 

feudalism 

3. Ask students if they can think of other words with the root patri or pater. 
Ask students if they know the word for nde by mother (matriarchy). What 
words do they know with the root of matri or materl 

4. Read the definitions aloud and discuss the three concepts. 

5. Discuss the interrelationships of the three concepts. 

6- Working as a class, see if students can find any way there can be equality or 
equal rights for the people living in a patriarchal society. If the purpose of a 
patriarchy is not equality, what, then, is the goal of ordering society in a 
patriarchal manner? 
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TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 



THE FEMALE IMAGE 
UNDER FEUDALISM 



TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 

This activity defines the geographical areas to be studied in this unit. The 
quotations establish the low status of women in both Western Europe and 
China under feudalism and offer comparisons vrith current images of women. 
Luting negative words to describe women illustrates the socialization process 
used to convince women of their inferior status. When a woman hears con- 
stantly how stupid and xmworthy she is, she begins to bdieve it. It is important 
for students to appredate the pressures on women from the teachings of Con- 
fucius in China and of the Christian Church in Europe. 



SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 
Students look at the map. 

A« The following questions should be answered through class discussion. 

1. Which area is shaded in the large map on the left-hand page? 

2. Whidi area is shaded in the large map on the right-4iand page? 

3* How many modem nations can you name from the two shaded areas? 

B. Have students read aloud these quotations from Europe: 

1. Woman's authority is nil. 

2. The female is more imperfect than the male. 

3. For Adam was first formed* then Eve. 

4. If you have a female child* set her to sewing and not to reading. 

5. The female is an empty thing and easily swayed; she runs great risks 
when she is away from her husband. 

6. . . .idleness is a great danger to both man and woman, butmoretothe 
woman* 
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C. Ask studerxts: 

Have you ever heard or read any of these sayings before? 

Do they sound like other sayings or thoughts about women you have 
heard? If so, were they said in fun or seriously? 

Do you accept any of these quotes as true or partially true? 

D. Have students read aloud the quotes on the Asian map. These quotations 
come from Conf udus or are Chinese proverbs originating before the time 
of Christ. 

L As woman sow, the seeds won't grow. 

2. If women enter the stable, the draft animals won't prosper. 

3« Marry a man if you want food or clothes. 

4. Women are as useful as a deaf ear. 

5« Women have long hair but short ideas. 

6. Never trust a woman though she has given you 10 sons. 

E. Ask students: 

1. How do these people fee! about women? 

2. What kinds of things are they saying about women? Are they compli- 
mentary, or are they unflattering? 

3. How do you think women in Western Europe and China felt about 
themselves? 

4. Is there any difference between the sayings from one continent to 
another? 

5. What words would you use to describe women according to these 
quotations? 

Write the words in one colmnn on the board as students respond. Ask 
students to change negative words into their positive counterparts and 
list them in a POSITIVE column. 

6. Discuss the function these sayings could serve in creating attitudes of 
superiority and inferiority under a patriarchy. 
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TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 



WOMEN OF FEUDAL 
WESTERN EUROPE 



TEACHER INSTRUCnONS 

The badcgroand information on "Feudalism in Western Em-opc" may be 
used as a xeview if your students have akeady covered feudalian. or as neces- 
sary cc»cq>ts thqr nntst kiK»w in OTder to understand this nn^ 
covered feudalism. It is not a replacement fw a wnff on feudalism. 

To fadlitate the review of feudalism and introduction of the topic of 
women under feudalism, the following terms and questions can be utilized by 
the teacher. 

A. IMP(»TANT CONCEPTS and words to be emphasized 
Iandownershq> nobility manor 



B. <fIJESTIONStoCadfitatedass<&cussi(m 

1. What were the conditions in Europe during the ninth century which 
led to Ae devdk>pment of tl^ feudal system? 

2. TVhy do you think it was a slowly evolving system, taking place at 
di£Perent times in different parts of Europe? 

3. Whywas]oya]tyaninqx>rtampartof the feudal contract? What do 
yon think hanmied when a few Icmls became very powerful 

4. How (fid /7K»r/?€0ip/Sp earn a living in feudal tiines? 

5. WUcb doss under feudd&m bad tbc greatest number of peopUft 
WiAdiciassbadit^ greatest pawef^ 

6. If a patriardial fanrihr depended on th^ oldest son^ what dn ymi thmv 
happened to the younger sons? 

7. A d au g hter could inherit land if there were no sons. When she mar- 
ried what happened to her inheritance? 

8. What rede ifid the Christian Church play in the feudal system? 

9. Can there be equality under a patriardiy? 



fief 
freemen 



peasants 
serfs 



knights 
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FEUDALISM IN WESTERN EUROPE 
Teacher Background 

FEUDAL SYSTEM 

During the ninth century in Europe, civil war and bloodshed followed the 
breakup of Charlemagne^s empire* Industry and trade could not function and 
people left the towns to return to the country and agriculture. Land was the 
main source of wealth, and farming became the basis of the economy. 

Without law and order, people needed protection. For almost 700 years, a 
slowly evolving system called feudalism provided this security. The feudal 
system was a series of political, economic, and social relationships based on 
the ownership of land. The name feudal comes from fief the land given to a 
kn'ght by his lord in return for military services. A noble looking for protec- 
tion would place himself as a vassal under the control of a more powerful 
individual who became his lord. 

This was an important contract, with responsibilities for both individuals. 
One owed loyalty and service; the other promised protection and land* These 
relationships existed only within the nobility and the Church. The Church 
eventually owned one-third of Europe's landed property. 



MANORS 

The manorial system provided the economic structure for feudal society. 
It regulated the lives of the peasants^ their relationships with the lord of the 
manor^ and the methods of agriculture. The manor was a self-contained estate 
of the lord which provided the food and clothing for all people who lived and 
worked on it. The wealth of the lord depended upon the peasants who worked 
his domain. Feudal and manorial systems established fixed classes: the nobility 
and the clergy, who owned the land, and the peasants, who worked the land. 



PEASANTS 

About 95<7o of the population belonged to the peasantry. A very few of 
these were freemen or tenant farmers who paid rent to the lord for the use of 
the land. However, the greatest number of peasants were serfs who were bound 
to the land. Although they were not considered slaves, they were at the mercy 
of the lord. In addition to their labor on his domain, serfs paid fees for the use 
of his land, his mills and other services. They were not considered part of the 
feudal system and yet their labor made possible the agricultural economy 
which maintained the nobility and the Church. 
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TEACHER BACKGROUND 



THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

The Christian Church was a strong and tightly knit organization. All of 
Western Europe was known as Christendom. The influence and power of the 
Church crossed political boundaries. People looked to it for their salvation. At 
birth they were baptized into the Church and at death they received a blessing 
which enabled them to enter heaven. Although the Church was a feudal land- 
holder* Church law was separate from feudal law in that the courts were run by 
the clergy. People were subject to the rules and punishments of both king and 
clergy. 

The Christian Church as an organization took part in feudal land agree- 
ments and was the vassal of a number of lords and kings. It was, therefore, an 
important part of the feudal system, and it shared common interests with the 
noble landholders. At times, however, the Church and nobles were in conflict. 
The dergy was not considered part of the nobility, but the higher Church 
official^ enjoyed many of the privileges of that class. It was possible, but rare, 
for peasants to become priests and eventually rise to the top of the Church 
hierarchy. The Church provided a refuge from difficult conditions for some 
women if they wished to become nuns and enter convents. A few women held 
important positions as abbesses or as the heads of the convents. However, only 
those women who could afford a dowry, a gift of money or land, were able to 
take advantage of this opportunity. 
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WOMEN AND WESTEKN EUROPEAN 
FEUDALISM 

TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 

This reading focuses auention on the role of -women under feudal patri- 
archy in Europe during the Middle Ages. This is important information be- 
cause this aspect of history has been generally overlooked by historians who 
prepare secondary textbooks. 

"Women and Western European Feudalism/' provides the teacher with 
information which is to be conveyed to students in the course of instruction ac- 
companying the student activities in this section. The essay introduces there 
major concepts: 

1 . How patriarchy affected the lives of European feudal women 

2. Women as workers under the feudal system 

3. European women resisters to feudal patriarchy 

A. IMPORTANT CONCEPTS and words to be emphasized 

cult of the \irffn Mary healers religious sects 

courtly love witchery patriarchy 

midwifery femmes soles 

B. SPECIFIC POINTS for class discussion 

1. Christian explanation for Adam's *'fall" 

2. Aristotle's view of wMan 

3. Christian and Jewish view of women 

4. Cbncept of courtly love 

Connection between women's chastity and patriarchal inheritance 

6. Reasons for infant marriages 

7. Contradiction between the belief in women^s inferiority and their im- 
portance as economic producers 

8. The role of nunneries in the lives of feudal women 
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TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 



C. QUESTIONS to facilitate class discission: 

1 . Where did people during feudal times get their picture of what women 
were supposed to be? 

2. Compare the concept of courtly love with the cult of the Virgin Mary 
in terms of the impact on women's lives. 

3« What was the most important duty of a woman under the feudal hier- 
archy? 

4. What was the main purpose of marriage during feudalism? Choox 
one. 

a. romantic b. economic c. political 

5. What rights did women have? 

6. Comparethelivesofp»sant women* noblewomen and town women. 

7. What were some of the reasons for women entering nunneries? How 
did the life of a nun or an abbess differ from the lives of the women 
described above? 

8. Why were women attracted to the new religious sects? 

D. STUDENT ACTIVITY 

Can you give some examples of how the double standard in behavior 
worked for men and women under feudal patriarchy? 

Men could Women couid not. 

Meacould Women couW nor. 

Men could Women could noL 

Are there any customs today which say that 

Men should Women should not. 

Men should Women should not. 

Men should Women should not. 
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WOMEN AND WESTERN EUROPEAN 
FEUDALISM 

Teacher Background 



IMAGES OF WOMEN 

Europeans in the Middle Ages formed their images of what women were 
supposed to be from the Christian Church, whose teachings and ceremonies 
were part of the daily life of every individual. As the institutional character of 
the Oiurch developed, women's legal and social rights were diminished. In the 
Church hierarchy women were denied the right to participate in religious cere- 
monies and were denied formal education. Church officials had religious 
reasons for their attitudes toward women. The early founders of Christianity 
placed the blame on Eve for Adam's fall from grace. As Eve's daughters, all 
women were considered and easily led into sin. They argued that women 
needed the care and control of men so that they would not get into trouble. 

The Church scholars were influenced by Aristotle, who believed that 
women, biologically, were inferior creatures, useful mainly as the means of 
reproducing the species* In the 1 1th and 12th centuries, scholars rediscovered 
Aristotle and in the 13th century the great theologian of his age, Thomas 
Aquinas, worked Aristotelian thought into his view of women. He wrote of 
^^making use of a necessary object, woman, who is needed to preserve the 
species or to provide food and drink/' Also, **her unique role is in conception 
. . . sinceforotherpurposesmen would be better assisted by other men.'" 

The founders of Cbristiantty also followed traditional Judaic customs and 
kept women in the home, forbidding them to have an education or to partici- 
pate in religious ceremonies. A Jewish woman was to porform all the house- 
hold tasks to free her husband from domestic duties so he might have more 
time to devote to religious studies. 

Juxtaposed with this view of women, there appeared in the 1 1th century a 
view of womanhood as something pure, something to be adored. This was seen 
in the cuh of the Virgin Mary, who came to personify the feelings of compas- 
sion and forgiveness. However, rather than raising attitudes about women, 
Mary's isolation firom real life and the characteristics of most women merely 
served to degrade women. The "N^gin Mary was pointed to as an ideal and was 
used to show how far women were from that ideal. 

The romantic counterpart to the cult of the Virgin was the concept of 
courtly love, which began in aristocratic drdes in Southern France and then 
spread throu^out the continent. This dement of court life set the standard for 
courteous bdiavior and chivalry. Hnding expression in songs and ballads sung 
by troubadours and in poems written by knights, love was portrayed as having 
nothing to do with marriage, with having children or even with sex. A man's 
love for an idealized wornan was seen as the way he could achieve his salvation, 
on earth and in heaven. ^^Ladies" were worshipped as the inspiration for all 
higher aspirations and brave deeds. 



'The Medieval World, Hccr. World Publishing Co., New York, 1961, p. 265. 
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TEACHER BACKGROUND 



Yet rather than a reflection of a greater reverence for women, courtly love * 
became a stylized part of a growing **polite society.** It was the beginning of 
the idea of putting women on a pedestal. It was never applied to women from 
the lower dasses. 

After the flowering of romantic love in the 12th and 13th centuries, there 
followed a period of rather extreme misogyny, found in the songs and litera- 
ture* One popular theme was to list all women*s vices, which were attributed 
to their weak nature. 



RESTRICTED RIGHTS OF WOMEN 

In feudal society generally, women were not considered whole persons 
with individual rights. Their chief roles were as mothers of sons and wives of 
husbands. Their most important duty was to bear male heirs. The feudal sys- 
tem was patriardial, and therefore there ^uld be no real equality for women. 

Rdigious and feudal leaders agreed that a woman*s faithfulness to her 
husband was the most important consideration. Feudal patriarchy depended 
upon the transmission of land from father to oldest legitimate son. If there was 
any doubt about a woman*s chastity, the patriarchal inheritance could be en- 
dangered. A double standard of sexual morality resulted, where women were 
expected to live by niles which did not apply to men. 



DISOBEDIENCE 

Punishment for breaking these rules was also unequal. In every social 
class for almost every crime, disobedience was punished by force. Church law 
agreed with feudal law that wife beating was permissable. In fact, it was 
reoommended as a way of training a woman for greater spirituality. Adultery 
by a woman could be punished by death, as this act violated both feudal and 
Oiurch teachings. Although not approved, a mai)*s unfaithfulness was not 
considered serious. 



MARRIAGE 

Children were often promised in marriage when they were still infants. 
Marriage was usually based not on romance, but on economic consideration to 
improve the finances of both familtes. The fathers arranged the match, often 
without con^lting either the bride or groom. The daughter of a serf had to get 
the pemnssiim of the lord before ^e could marry* A girl usually married by 
the age of fourteen, left her parents and became a member of her husband*s 
family. Sometimes she never saw her own family again. Beginning with her 
marriage, she owed her loyalty to the new family and obedience to its patri- 
ardu Her reqxmsibilities lay in producing sons and hdping to manage the 
housdicdd. Above all* she was to be a chaste wife, never giving anyone the 
slightest doubt of her virtue. 
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THE REALITY OF THE IMPORTANCE OF WOMEN 

The beliefs about the inferiority of women were, however^ in conflict with 
the fact that men could not do without women. Women on all levels of feudal 
society played an essential role in the economic and social life of the Middle 
Ages, 

Thousands of peasants were only lightly touched by the ideals about what 
women should or should not do. Most lived their day-to-day lives in a rough 
and ready equality between the sexes. The necessity of survival forced men and 
women to share the chores on the family's holding, which included working 
alongside each other in the fields and pastures. Woodcuts and tapestries show 
men and women together harvesting crops, caring for dairy animals^ and 
doing other manual labor. Constant hard work and poverty characterized the 
peasant class, although this diminished somewhat in the 12th century when 
there developed, side by side, peasants suffering extreme poverty and others 
who were more well-to-do. 

Women were not expected to fight, hunt, and plough, but they were 
expected to make the clothes, take care of the animals, prepare the food, man- 
age theL' own household, bear children and give service in the lord's manor or 
fidds. They did much of the sheep shearing. One important function was their 
responsibility to care for the sick. This led to the creation of a lay class of 
peasant women ^'doctors." Women, with their knowledge of herbs, were also 
the ^^pharmacists,'' the ^*suigeons," (surgery was considered a lesser art 
because it was not^ taught at the universities), and the midwives. 

In some communities women were given formal training in medical prac- 
tices, particularly in midwifery. But in the later Middle Ages the universities 
insisted on male professionalism, and women doctors, who because they were 
women could not receive this university training, receded into the backgroimd. 

The later NCddle Ages also produced the calculated repression of women 
peasant healers by the Church and the state throt^ the great witch hunts 
which started in the 14th century. By the late 15th and early I6th centuries 
thousands and thousands of women were being executed. Women who were 
healers were accused of having magical powers, of being in league with the 
devil, and of being witches. The association of midwifery and witchery was 
particularly strong. 



THE NOBLEWOMAN 

The noblewoman was the one admired in the songs and poems of medi* 
eval writers. She was expected to be an image of beauty, grace and manners. 
However, at the same time she was expected to manage her large household 
and often her own land holdings. Particularly during the Crusades, when men 
were away from hooie for longer periods of time than in any other age of his- 
tory, their wives tool over all their duties in their absence. Sometimes this 
meant defending the castle, collecting the rents, digging up the money to pay 
the ransom if the husband was kidnapped, and making sure the fields were 
productive. 
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Castles and great manor estates were self-sufficient* Management of a 
great household was much more complicated than today, and even if the 
noblewoman*s servants were cheap or even unpaid (peasants often owed their 
lord service in his house), it was hard work to oversee them. Also, clothes and 
food for the large families and guests had to be provided. Almost everything 
was made right at home. 

Bread had to be baked in the bakehouse from com often 
grown and ground on the manor, ale brewed in the brew- 
house, butter and cheese made in the dairy. In the larder 
candles were made, bacon cured and winter meat salted 
down. ... A lady could seldom give her family fresh meat in 
winter. . . . Nor was it only food which had to be prepared at 
home. Some at least of the • . . cloth worn by the household 
was spun and woven there/ 



TOWN WOMEN 

From the 11th century on. towns developed quickly within the feudal 
society. By the mid- 13th century there was a sizable middle class and by the 
14th century this class had considerable economic power. 

Records show that women were important participants in the bustling 
town activities. Town women were expected to support thentiselves tmless they 
married a wealthy man. Even a wealthy man*s wife had plenty to do managing 
servants and children, tending to the sick in the family, and preparing the 
food. Food preparation might, in fact, take up much of her time. Supper, 
usually at six, might consist of eels, roasts, black pudding, lard pastry and 
larded milk. By nine at night, with the shutters bolted, she and her husband 
would go to sleep ^*weU covered with good furs and white sheets.**' 

Many town women became indispensable in the conduct of the family's 
business. It It^'y there was always endless discussion about whether or not 
women should be taught to read, but in reality an educated woman was a great 
asset to a business family. Often the family's income depended on her ability 
in accounting, in retailing, and in selling the products of her husband's work. 

The wife of a craftsman usually worked alongside him. Women, more 
than men, engaged in more than one trade — for example, brewing and spin- 
ning. Women were admitted to certain guilds as widows and as guardians of 
dependent children. 

In the Middle Ages, particularly in the towns, the constant wars, the town 
feuds^ and the celibacy of monks resulted in a greater ntmnber of marriageable 
women than men. Since women were expected to support themselves, laws 
were passed to allow single women, csUedfemmes soIeSt to carry on businesses 
in their own name. Also, like men. women could hire themselves out. 



^Medieval WoFrm^ E. Power. Cambridge University Press. Cambridge, I975» p. 46. 
of Faith. A. Fremantle, Time-Life Books, New York, 1965, p. 86. 
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THE NUNNERIES 

Throughout the Middle Ages there was one place which offered women 
the possibility of receiving an education and gaining recognition and some 
degree of power. This was the nunnery* 

Nunneries were havens for women to flee to from a bad marriage or to 
seek an alternative to marriage and childbearing. Usually a nun's family had to 
offer the church a dowry in exchange for accepting a female member. This 
meant that p^sant women were generally prevented from becoming nuns. 

Within the walls of the nunneries, women were taught to pray, learned to 
read and write, and managed their affairs without the dominance of men. 
Some nuns specialized in teaching, some wrote small religious plays, and some 
orders allowed their nuns to travel. Since the existing medical texts were avail- 
able to them, the nuns learned about the use of drugs, planted their herbal gar- 
dens and often became the most competent healers. 

Between the 6th and 12th centiuries many abbesses (heads of the monas- 
teries) were quite powerful and achieved a degree of equality with men. Some 
ruled over large pieces of land, took their place in political gatherings, were 
well-known scholars, and even helped raise armies for their kings. In the later 
Middle Ages the independent rule of the nuns became sharply restricted and 
women no longer held the important positions they once had. 



NEW REUGIOUS SECTS 

In the 13th century religious movements mainly involving women began 
to grow. The most numerous were the Beguines. The Bcguines created houses 
which were structured quite differently from the traditional monastic orders. 
The women took no formal vows, lived by no recognized rule and encouraged 
their members to function actively in the world. Perhaps the most radical thing 
they did was to accept the daughters of those people too poor to provide a 
dowry and to orient their teaching toward poor women. 

The irregularity of groups such as the Beguines naturally evoked the sus- 
picion of the Church. The formation of these groups was seen as an act of re- 
bellion on the part of women who were seeking more than the Church was 
prepared to give them. The Beguines and another order, the Cathari, were con- 
demned for heresy. One charge was that these heretics allowed women to per- 
form the functions of a priest, including the consecration of the communion 
bread. 
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FEUDAL HIERARCHY 
IN WESTERN EUROPE 

Chart 



TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 

The chart activity is intended as a means by which students can visualize 
the relationships between feudalism and the patriarchal model. The activity 
enables the teacher to assess student understanding of these concepts and to 
address the need for further clarification. 

SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 

1. Ask students to took at the chart ''Feudal Hierarchy in Western Europe.** 

2. This chart shows the distribution of power during feudal times in Europe. 
It docs not show the proportion of people in each of the two fixed classes, 
the nobility and the peasantry. 

3. Have students fill in the blank chart individually so they can check their 
understanding of the feudal relationships. 

Students are to use the student worksheet in order to complete the blank 
chart. Instrua students to write the number and the name on the blank 
diart. The numbers are important because they give evidence of the student's 
comprehension. 



CKSSC» LOflOS 



Lessen CHURCH OFFICIALS 




MONKS 



Fwtvcs JAL wives wives ^ i/U ¥vives 

FEUDAL HIERARCHY IN WESTERN EUROPE 
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FEUDAL HIERARCHY IN WESTERN EUROPE 



ANSWERS 

1 POPE 

2 WIVES OF SERFS 

3 LADIES 

4 KING 

5 ABBESSES 

6 KNIGHTS 

7 LESSER LORDS 

8 GREATER LORDS 

9 NUNS 

10 HIGH CHURCHMEN 
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THE WIFE OF MARTIN GUERRE 



TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 

The foUowing student reading was adapted from the historical novel TTie 
Wife ofMonin Guerre^ by Janet Lewis* There are two versions of the adaption 
included here for the use of the teacher. Although the longer version is more 
faithful in style and lan^ uage to the novel, the vocabulary may be difficult for 
average ninth grade students. All class activities are based on the simplifled 
version. The reading of the original novel. The Wife of Martin Guerre^ is rec- 
ommended for the teacher and students who wish to read the entire account. 

This story illustrates the effect of patriarchy on an individual woman and 
her family. It provide indents with a glimpse into family life dominated by 
the belief in the absolute obedience and submission of all members of the 
family to the patriarch. 

The story is based on actual dates and events recorded in the court jour- 
nals of Toulouse, France. Although these events took place in 1539-1560, the 
situation was typically feudal in character. The Guerre family lived in an iso- 
lated mountainous section of southwestern France near the city of Toulouse. 
Feudal attitudes here remained strong long after feudalism had waned in other 
parts of Europe. 



SUGGESTED PROCEDURE: 

1. Use ^*Women and Western European Feudalism** as backgrotmd infor- 
mation to introduce the story. 

2. Use information from Teacher Instructions to create a context for the 
story — the cime« the settings the characters. 

3. There are two versions of the story, one simplified and one more sophisti- 
cated. Select the appropriate version(s) for your class. 

4. Read the story aloud with the dass. 

5. Summary of activities following the story: 

• Speculation on the fate of Bertrande and her family. 

• Locridng for clues to Bertrande*s behavior. 

• Writing an ending to the story. 

• Questions for dass discussion or written assignment. 
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THE WIFE OF MARTIN GUERRE 
Speculation on the Fate of Bertrande 
and her Family 

STUDENT ACTIVITY 

A. QUESTIONS to facilitate class discussion. 

This disctission should proceed at a brisk pace* The aaivity is intended to 
elicit student reactions to the story. 

1 . How do you feel about the ^aun's decision? 
Was it fair in Medieval times? In today*$ life? 

If you were one of the judges, how would you have voted? 
Do you think Amaud du Ttlh deserved death? 

2. Why do you think Bertrande pressed charges against such a well-loved 
man? 

3. Where had Martin been all these years? Does he owe his family any ex- 
planation for his absence? 

B. Working together as a class, ask students to speculate on the fate of Ber- 
trande and her family. List responses on the board and tally them to see if 
there is a consensus ^^garding Bertrande's fate. 

Use the following questions as a guide to the discussion. 

1 . What happened to Bertrande after she left the courtroom? 
Did she return home? 

What alternative did she have to returning home? 
If she returned home, how did Martin treat her? 
What was her attitude toward Martin? 

2. What happened to Benrande^s son, Sanxi? 
How does he feel about his father now? 

How docs he feel about Bertrande who caused his beloved •^Martin*' 
to be hanged? 

Will Martin try to win him over? 
How important is Sanxi to Manin? 
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3. What happened to Bertrandc*s second son? 

How did Bertnmde feet about the impostor's son? 

How did Martin treat this child? 

What would be his chances under the patriarchal system? 

4. What happened to the family and the servants in the Guerre house? 
How did they receive Manin? 

How did Martin treat them after they had welcomed the impostor? 



THE WIFE OF MARTIN GUERRE 
Looking for Clues to Explain Bertrande 

TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 

We do not know what actually became of Benrande or her two sons. Be- 
cause Bertrande was so devoutly religious, it is unlikely that she committed sui- 
cide, which she believed to be a mortal sin. She was already suffering great 
anguish over the adultery whidi she had innocently committed and which she 
and her COTuxnmity conadered the greatest sin. Her only salvation according 
to her belief was to do penance* Therefore^ if Martin treated her harshly after 
his return^ that might have been the penance she believed she deserved. Cer- 
tainly Martinis attitude in the courtroom showed no indication of mercy or 
forgiveness toward Bertrande. 

Bertrande* tike the majority of people in feudal Europe^ was socialized to 
believe a patriardial system was Cod-given and necessary to the maintenance 
of order and security. She was the product of a strong religious upbringing and 
believed implicitly in the teachings of the Christian Church. Any deviation 
frcMn proper female befaavior^she believed, would jeopardize her Ovation as 
wdl as bring severe punishment or death. 

Bertrande accepted unquestioningly her own role as a woman^ subservient 
to the males in her life. She accepted her early marriage and was grateful that it 
was such a good one. Imleed^ she credited her father-in-law^ the patriarch* for 
the sense of security and well-being that she fdt in the midst of his housdiold. 
Very conscious of her own responsibilities as the future mistress, she was 
proud of being the mother of a son who would inherit the mantle of the patri- 
arch. 
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As presented in the story, there was little rebellion in her character. She 
respected the rules of the society by which she lived. Her tragedy was in her 
belief that she had brought dishonor to the Guerre family. 

Although estranged at first, Martin's son, Sanxi, probably was safe with 
his father. It would be extremely important for Manin, as the patriarch, to 
protect Sanxi as his heir. 

The impostor's child would be considered ili^timate and subject to ill 
treatment if Martin so decided. He might have been kept on in the household 
as a servant, or banished to live with strangers. In any case, he probably did 
not escape suffering the sins of his father. 

Looking for clues to explain Bertrande's behavior should enable students 
to understand the impact of the patriarchal teachings on individual lives. 
Hopefully, students will empathize with both Bertrande and Martin as they 
understand the pressures on them from society and the Church. 



SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 

1. Explain to students that in this activity they will act as detectives, looking 
for clues in the story which explain in all probability why Bertrande acted as 
she did and what may have happened to her. Clues consist of events in Ber- 
trande's life which taught her important lessons of what was expected behav- 
ior for a woman in her community, 

2. Working as a class, find three clues in the first paragraph which describe 
three customs Bertrande had learned even as a child-The clues are as follows: 

a. She learns she is betrothed as an infant. 

b. She is to be married at the age of eleven. 

c. Her marria/^e is arranged in the interests of the two families. 

3. Instrua students to proceed on their own, working paragraph by paragraph 
to find further clues to explain Bertrande's behavior. Students are to use 
the worksheet, "Looking for Clues" for this assignment. 



THE WIFE OF MARTIN GUERRE 
Looking for Clues 

ANSWER SHEET 

Paragraph 2 The wedding, even the festivities, have little to do with Ber- 
trande and Martin. They are only symbols of an economic ar- 
rangement between families. 

Paragraph 3 As the patriarch, her father-in-law has absolute power over 
Bertrande's life as well as her husband's. 
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Paragraph 4 
Paragraph S 
Paragraph 6 
Paragraph 7 

Paragraph 8 

Paragraph 9 

Paragraph 10 

Paragraph 11 
Paragraph 12 

Paragraph 13 

Paragraph 14 



Bertrande left her father's home forever, to become a work- 
ing member of ?l new household. 

Bertrande had an important share in the economy of the 
household. 

The absolute power of her father-in-law as the patriarch 
brought security \^ the family. 

All members of the family recognize the need for obedience to 
the patriarch. Martin's father punishes him severely and his 
mother explains. 

The birth of a son earns Bertrande additional respect in the 
family. 

As mistress of the household^ Bertrande has added responsi- 
bilities for feeding and clothing the family. 

Martin left home because he was afraid of the patriarch's 
anger. 

Martin would be free only at his father's death. 

Bertrande could not criticize her husband even if he had 
deserted her. 

Bertrande assumes the duties of mistress of the household and 
supervises the servants and young family members. 

Uncle Pierre comes to live in Bertrande's house as the patri- 
arch of the family, providing necessary security to the fainily . 



THE WIFE OF MARTIN GUERRE 
Writing an Ending to the Story 

STUDENT ACTIVITY 

1. Ask students to write an ending to the story, using the clues they have ais- 
covered to the rules by which Bertrande and Martin lived. 

2. Ask students to share their story endings. Compare th a with the earlier 
speculations. Is there evidence of greater understanding of the influence of 
the patriarchal teachings of the society and the Church? Have students em- 
pathized with Bertrande? With Martin? 
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THE WIFE OF MARTIN GUERRE 
Summary 

TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 

The following questions can be used by the teacher as a summary lesson 
for reading and the foUow-up activities. Using class discussion or a written 
assignment^ the teacher can select from the questions those which emphasize 
the concepts outlined at the beginning of the section: 

1. How patriarchy affected the lives of European feudal women 

2. Women as workers under the feudal system 

QUESTIONS for class discussion or written assignment 

1 . Why were children expected to many at such an early age? Who benefited 
from their marriage? 

2. Do you think Bertrande or Martin were surprised when they were told 
about the wedding plans? How would their reactions differ from those of 
eleven-year^lds today? Why? Where could they have learned what to ex- 
pect? 

3. Why was her father-in-law more important to Bertrande on her wedding 
than her husband? What does that show about her understanding of her 
role as a wife? 

4. Did Bertrande have an important role in the household? What were her 
responsibilities? 

5. Was Bertrude unhappy in her new household? How did she feel about her 
father-in-law? How did her status in the family change after the birth of her 
son? Why? 

6. How did Martin fed about his father's hitting him? Would modem boys 
react in the same way? How would you feel? 

7. Do you think Martin planned to stay away from home for such a long time? 
What were his reasons for leaving? 

8. How did Bertrande hope the priest would help her? How did she feel when 
he refused to help her? 
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WOMEN AS WORKERS 



TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 

In spite of this low status in the patriarchal hierarchy* women were essen- 
tial to the feudal economy as producers. Women at every social level were 
parmers with their husbands in the production of food, clothing, and shdter. 

With the development of towns came a shift in Uie economic life under 
feudalism and a shift in the roles women played. In addition to being in part- 
nerships with husbands, women became independent businesswomen, some- 
times carrying on two or three trades at the same time. Women were engaged 
in a variety of productive work, some of which would be considered nontra- 
ditional for women today. 

In spite of the somewhat freer life in the towns, however, womenwere still 
severely restricted by patriarchal attitudes and practices. The male bour- 
geoisie, who fought so bravely against feudal laws which restricted commercial 
efforts, continued to cherish the patriarchal values of feudalism. 

SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 

1. Have students read '^Women in the Economy of Feudal Europe.'* 

2. Ask questions to look at the chart '^Feudal Hierarchy in Western Europe.'* 
Where is the townsman? Is he a vassal of a lord? To whom does the towns- 
woman owe obedience? Are townspeople really part of the feudal hier- 
archy? 

QUESTIONS 

1. In what ways were women producers in the feudal economy? 
In the country? 

In the cities? 

2. In what ways was life for a townswoman different from Bertrande*s life on 
the farm? 

3. What evidence is there that patriarchy still existed even in the towns? 
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WOMEN AS WORKERS 
niustration of Women Workers 
in the Towns of Europe 

TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 

This activity can be done orally as a dass, or individually, using the stu- 
dent worksheet. 

SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 

Have students study the illustration first. 

1. How does this scene contrast with the description of Bcrtrande's farm? 
What are the differences in the physical environment? 

2. What are the varieties of trade engaged in by women? 

Kther list the trades on the board as the students respond, or ask them to 
list them on their worksheets. 



blacksmith 


seamstress 


weaver 


retailer of: bread, ale, shoes. 




food candles 


spinner 


glover 


midwife 


baker 


healer 


innkeeper 


goldsmith 


butcher 



3. These names were found on medieval town records. Ask students to guess 
what each of these women did for a living. 

Dolly Brewster Cbrcwing) 
Mary Spinster (spinning) 
Ruth Webster (weaving) 
Martha Chandler (candle making) 
Hannah Smith (blacksmithing) 

Students can look in the dictionary for additional name derivations. 
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WOMEN AS RESISTERS 



TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 

Women in Europe resisted feudal patriarchy in a number of ways. It is not 
unusual to find stories and songs about women who defied the authorities, 
spoke out to their husbands^ and led lives apart from the normal expectations 
of womem Teachers may remember the fiery-tongued Wife of Bath from 
Chaucer^s Canterbury Tales as a humorous example of resistance to the 
patriarchal control of husbands. 

The women who joined the Beguine movement* or those women whose 
way of life resulted in their being labeled witch» may also be seen as resisters. 

In the reading of Christine de Pisan, students will meet a woman who 
does not represent the resistance of the common woman, but whose writing ex- 
pressed the yearning of many women for the right to an education and intellec- 
tual fulfillment. Christine is an exception because she did receive an education 
and found a way to support herself through her writings — Europe's first 
woman to do so. It is important for students to learn about her view ^f the 
potential for women^ which was in sharp disagreement with the prevailing be- 
liefs about women. Some people have called Christine the first foreri^imer of 
the modem women's movement* 



SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 

1. Assign the reading. 

2. Have class complete the question sheet on the reading. 

Where would Christine belong on the chart of Feudal Hierarchy? 
How did Christine support herself and her children? 
What did Christine want for all women? 
Why did her mother object to her education? 

List the ways her childhood was different from the average girl of feudal 
times. 

What was the theme of her most famous book? 

3. Research topics for written or oral assignment: find out about the Wife of 
Bath and the Beguines. How did they resist feudal patriarchy? 
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WOMEN OF FEUDAL CHINA 



TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 

The essay, **FeudaKsm in China,** provides the background information 
for the teacher. It is not a comprehensive discussion of Chinese feudalism. 
Rather, this essay indicates that essentially the feudal system of China was 
parallel in concept to that of Europe. The focus on the need for order in so- 
ciety as achieved through hierarchy and patriarchy, both in the family and the 
conmnmity, is the common thread for comparison of the two systems. 

The teacher should introduce this section with the information from the 
essay, as well as incorporate this material into the activities that follow. 

A, IMPORTANT CONCEPTS and words to be emphasized 

feudalism hierarchy Confucius 

harmony patriarchy 

B. SPECIFIC POINTS to be made in this essay are 

1 . The Chinese feudal system was similar to that of Europe in that a patri- 
archy of family and social relationships was the means to achieve order 
and harmony in society. 

2. The Confucian model for family relationships was the model for 
feudal society in China. 

3. At the top of the feudal hierarchy was the emperor, to whom all other 
groups owed respect. 

4. At the top of the family hierarchy was the patriarch, to whom all fam- 
ily members owed respect. 

5. Behavior reflecting one*s place in the social and family hierarchy was 
extremely important, especially the behavior of inferiors to superiors. 
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FEUDALISM IN CHINA 
Teacher Background 

Chinese feudalism resembled^ in many respects, the feudalism of Europe. 
The proof of its ability to order and maintain society is its 2,000 years of con- 
tinuous history. It was essentially a system of political, economic and social 
relationships based on land tenure. 

Land was not bought and sold as it is today. Land was not a commodity* 
However, it was the basis of wealth in that it provided the food, shelter, and 
clothing that was needed for survival. 

The landlord was lord over the land and its produce. However, 9S^o of 
the people were peasants. It was the peasants who worked the land and pro- 
duced the wealth. They too were considered pan of the landlord's domain 
and were under his protection. In return for protection and use of the land, the 
peasants owed their landlord as much as SOVo of their produce. 

The landlord also entered irto a series of obligatory relationships with the 
mandarin scholars who operated as part of the larger government bureaucracy. 
Ultimately, the landlord owed allegiance to the emperor himself. These rela- 
tionships parallel similar land tenure and political relationships in Europe and 
other parts of the world where feudalism also devdoped. However, the Chinese 
administered centralized feudal authority through a secular bureaucracy. 

Chinese feudalism existed without the support of a religious institution. 
Instead^ it relied on the t each i n gs of several famous philosophers to legitimize 
its power. The most famous of these philosophers was Confucius. Confucius 
"r'^ote in the 5th century B.C. at about the same time as Plato and Aristotle in 
oreece^ and Buddha in India. Ironically, Chinese feudalism was not yet estab- 
lished during his time. Later, however, his writings, especially those having to 
do with political and legal order and personal conduct, became the official 
dogma of the feudal Chinese court. And» as in Europe* the dogma became not 
a way of looking at and understanding the world, but a world unto itself. 
Intdlectuals debated over Confucian writings in much the same way that 
European theologians debated how many angds could dance on the h^d of a pin. 

The hierarchical system of feudal patriarchy was perpetuated by the 
simple device of inheritance of class standing through the men. Along with 
class came all the duties and obligations of that class, and within each family 
came the reproduction of those duties and obligations of lower to higher, 
younger to older, and female to male. Harmony was based on each person 
knowing and acting according to all these duties and obligations. Everyone 
knew his/her place and was expected to remain in it, not only to satisfy the 
present harmony but to assure the harmony of future generations as well. 

To maintain this order, the last resort was force. To this end. the emperor 
maintained a large army. In addition, each landlord could raise his own armed 
force by forcibly recruiting his peasants. Widiin the family, too, those in 
authority could use for^, including a husband against his wife or an older per- 
son agai^ a younger person provided that no blood was drawn. 
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In this way^ China reniained in its feudal way of life for 2,000 years. It is 
interesting to note, however, that the legal, morale and armed force of feudal 
dogma became more rigid as feudalism began to decay after the 17th century. 
As the pressure from industriali^ng nations came to bear» China modernized 
only her wealthy cities, while retaimng her feudal roots»and became increasingly 
oppresave in the control of her subjects. Consequently, as China entered the 
modem era, the lower classes, and especially the women of the lower classes^ 
suffered a dark nightmare of subjugation and humiliation. 
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WOMEN OF FEUDAL CHINA 
Women in the Chinese Patriarchy 

TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 

The purpose of the essay **Womcn in the Chinese Patriarchy/* is to pro- 
vide the teacher and student with information on how patriarchy affected the 
lives of Chinese feudal women. 

SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 

L Teacher introduces ^'Women in the Chinese Patriarchy/* 

2. Have stydents read the essay. This can be an assigned reading, or the reading 
can be done aloud in class. 

3. If the essay is read aloud m dass, review the words listed uncer '^Important 
Concepts'* in the course of the activity. 

4. Follow the same procedure with the ideas listed above under ^^Spedfic 
Pomts/* 

5. If the essay is an assigned readings review the terms and points for discus- 
sion in dass after the as^gnment has been completed. 

A. IMPORTANT CONCEPTS and words to be emphasized 

the three obediences deference 
mother-in-law concubine* 
bound feet male heir 

ancestral 

B. SPECIFIC POINTS to facilitate dass discussion 

1* The Confucian concept that women are the cause of disorder and dis- 
harmony in sodety, thereby necessitating male domination. 

2. Marriage as the only honorable state for women. 

3. The im portance of bearing a male heir« in order that women maintsun 
status and protection. 

4. The implications of a married woman's position should she fail to 
beara male child. 

5. The necessity of 'Weakening" women (foot binding) since they are a 
major cause of disharmony. 



^Note: Discussion of this topic rests with the discretion of the teacher. If the teacher elects to dis- 
cuss ooncohixiage* a <fi$ti2xxion should be made between a concubine, a courtesan and a prostitute. 
A conctrimie became a pan of the hoosduM as a secondary wife. She could adiieve status through 
the children she had. 
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WOMEN IN THE 
CfflNESE PATRIARCHY 



How sad it is to be a woman! 
Nothing on earth is held so cheap. 
Boys stand leaning at the door 
Like Gods fallen out of heaven. 
Their hearts brave the Four Oceans^ 
The wind and dust of a thousand miles. 
No one is glad when a girl is born; 
By her the family sets no store. 



In terms of the conditions of women in Chinese feudalism, the most 
important writings by Confucius had to do with the systems of obligation and 
women^s place. A woman's place was always in relationship to a man and the 
class standing of his family. Every woman was obligated to a man in her family* 
whether father, husband or son. Those of the upper classes could at least enjoy 
deference from people of the lower class* the peasantry. But the majority of 
women in feudal China were the lowest of the low. There was no one who 
owed anything to or was obligated to a peasant wife or daughter. 



Confucius maintained that it was a law of nature that women should be 
held under the domination of men since women were the source of disorder 
and disruption of the harmony of the community. They needed the guidance 
and control of men in order to keep them out of mischief. According to Con- 
fucian teachings, a woman's entire life should be organized around three obe- 
diences: 

As a girl, she must obey her father. 
As a wife, she must obey her husband. 
As a widow, she must obey her son. 

The only honorable state for women was marriage and their chief role was 
as the mothers of male heirs. The worst sin any woman could commit was to 
fail to produce a boy child. In such a case, she could be returned to her parents 
and the marriage would be annulled, or her husband would take a second wife 
in the hope of having a son. If her husband died, she could not remarry. Even 
if she had been betrothed to her husband as a child and they had never lived 
together as husband and wife, she was considered a widow and was supposed 
to live with and serve his parents. 



Fu Hsuan 



WIVES 
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BRIDES 

A young unmarried daughter was only a temporary member of the family 
group, remaining at home on^ long enough to become of marriageable age or 
condition. She lost her family name when she left her parents' home. Often 
the young wife was unable to return to visit her own family after her marriage. 
She came to her husband's home a stranger, and she remained a stranger until 
the birth of a child, preferably a male. At this event, she was accorded more 
respect by her husband's family, but she remained under the domination of 
her mother-in-law. When any dispute arose between her and her mother-in- 
law^ her husband was supposed to take his mother's side. 

For poor Chinese families, marrying off daughters was at once a liability 
and an assets The family lost the daughter's services, but usiially received some 
kind of ''bride price," in money or goods. The poorest peasants sometimes 
were forced to sdl their daughters as slaves or concubines. 

Girls were sometimes married off at an early age to men fifteen or twenty 
years cdder than they. On the other hand, a giri might be betrothed or married 
to an infant or a very small child so that she could be a servant in her hus- 
Hand^s borne for years before he was mature. At the marriage ceremony, the 
hiiQt 'was supposed to crawl under a saddle tc show her willingness to work 
&Ve & beast until she died. 

As a mother-in-law, the Asian woman enjoyed more power than at any 
other time in her life. 

As a compensation for [theirj lack of power outside the home 
[genteel Chinese kuSes] came to widd great power inside the 
home. Theoretically, the men were the heads of the families; 
but in nearly every Chinese house, the real head was the 
"Dowager Mother*^ — the oldest living woman on the male 
side of the line. Out of respect to her the men of the family 
gave in to her ^shes, going against her wishes only in 
m oments of extreme seriousness. As for the rest of the family, 
all the wives, children, andservants were expected to defer to 
her as a queeru^ 

Even then, she never achieved a position of economic independence. 
Although she issued household orders, she was still under the domination of 
her husband or her ddest son. Even thou^ her labor was essential to the family, 
she was not economically independent. How she bdiaved toward her daughters- 
in-law usually depended on how she had been treated as a bride in the same 
housdiold. Women waited eagerly for this period and the opportunity to exert 
some authority. Thus, the system was continued for generations. 



^My Revahtdonary Years: The Autt^iography of Madame Wei Tao-Afing^ Wet Yu-Hsin* 
Cbaiiei- Scribner A Sons, 1943^ p. 139. 
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FOOT BINDING 

The bound feet of the women of China were symbolic of men*s distrust of 
women. It was fdt that women must be kept restricted since they might disrupt 
the harmony of the commtmity* 

From the lOth century through the early years of the 20th century, women 
in the middle and upper classes were expected to bind their feet. Bound feet 
became a status symbcd proving that upper-dass woo^n had no need to move 
about bemuse they had servants to do their work. Lower-class women had 
their feet bound in hope of marriage into a wealthy family and because it was 
fashionable. 

The origin of the custom is not known» but it was a painful and crippling 
process. At about five years of age, a little girFs feet were wrapped in yards of 
cotton cloth so that the four small toes were bent under toward the sole of the 
foot. 

If the bones did not bend enough by pressure, the bones were broken to 
force the foot into a pointed shape. This was considered very beautiful by the 
Chinese male. It was a sex symbol. Men looked at a woman's feet, not at her 
face, to judge her beauty. 

The bound feet crippled her so that she could only hobble around the 
house. The result of this custom was that women became helpless. 



LACK OF AN EDUCATION 

According to Confucius, woman's virtue lay in a lack of education. Con- 
sequently, girls generally did not share with boys in the same opportunities for 
learning. Peasant girls learned only housdiold skills so that they could make a 
good marriage. Pan Ch*ao, the most famous woman sdiolar of China, bdieved 
that girls should be educated. The daughter of an eminent scholar, she had 
been given an extraordinary education. Since there were no books for girls, she 
wrote one called Lessons for Women. These were rules to help young girk 
strengthen thdr character and guide their behavior. Pan Ch*ao was no rebel. 
Her lessons were based on Confucian teachings, which kept women in the in- 
ferior position. She said that all women should try to develop these four vir- 
tues: 

• Womanly virtue — know your place, be modesty always be last. 

• Womanly words — do not speak too much or in coarse language. 

• Womanly bearing — always appear attractive for your husband. 

• Womanly work — do your household chores neatly and quickly. 

If a woman followed these rules, she would be a perfect wife and mother. 
So said Pan Ch*ao. And so said Confucian scholars. There was no question 
these were the roles every woman was expected to fulfill. 



Feet are bound not to make them beautiful as a curved bow. 
But to restrain women when they go out of doors. 

Old Chinese proverb 
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WOMEN OF FEUDAL CHINA 
Feodid Hmrardiy in CUna 

Chart 

SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 

1. Ask stodotts to study the duurt. 

2. Recall the features of the chart on Feudal Hierarchy in Western Europe. 
Discuss some simila r Ui es and differences between the hierarchies of Europe 
and China. Fxamples: 

OVIU^ I .'WHIIIM fim^ 

• Lowest and largest group is peasants. 

• Chinese Warrior class and European knights have approximatdy same 
status. 

• Wives are in subservient rote in both bierardiies. 
Socae Differences: 

• Headof hierardiy in Chinese culture is the ruler» not God. 

• Ancestors are worshipped in Chinese culture. 

• The support to the feudal hierarchy is derived from the Confucian Code 
of Famify Rdationships^ not from a rdigious institution. 



3. Have students answer quesdons relating to the chart on the worksheet provided. 
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WOMEN OF FEUDAL CHINA 
Ah Ao 



TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 

In this story, women are seen as a threat to the patriarchal rule of the 
community. As with the story of Bertrande (see Women of Feudal Western 
Europe section), marriage is the focus of this story. Correct conduct as a wife 
is an index of correct behavior for the feudal woman. Incorrect conduct is seen 
as a sin against patriarchy. A double standard for men and women prevails* 
Women, the major source of disharmony in society, must be strictly judged 
and punished if order is to prevail in the family and the society. 

"Ah Ao" is a story that could have taken place any time in China from 
ancient times before Christ up through the first two decad if the 20th ce\: 
tury. The setting is a village somewhere in the Chinese c .tryside far from 
any large city. There are only seven houses in the village, d the poorest one 
belongs to Widow Wang. Aaually, only half of the house belongs to her 
because she had to mortgage half of it to pay for her husband's funeral. 
Widow Wang lives in the rear of the house with her son. Small One Brother, 
and her daughter. Ah Ao. 

SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 

1. Introduce the story by explainikig that the purpose of this activity is to un- 
derstand how patriarchy affected the lives of Chinese feudal women. Ah 
Ao and Widow Wang are the women on whom the story is focused. Explain 
tiiti setting for the story and the characters. 

2. Ask students to look for evidence, 

• that men had a position of power in this community 

• that a woman had very low status in the community 

3. Ask the students to read the story silently. 

4. Ask students, when finished reading, to answer the questions on the student 
worksheet. 

5. Discuss the worksheet with the class. 

6. Ask students to make a comparison of the story **Ah Ao" with **The Wife 
of Martin Guerre,** by discussing the following questions: 

• In what ways are these two stories similar? 

• How do Bertrande and Ah Ao differ in their behavior? 

• As a result of their behavior, is the outcome for each the same? 

• Compare the behavior of Martin Guerre and that of Ah Ao's lover. 
How did each behave under stress? 

What attitude toward women did each exhibit? 
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7. Assign students to write a brief ending to the story of Ah Ao. Have them 
refer to the reading **Wonien in the Chinese Patriarchy" for factual evi- 
dence to support their endings. Students should use the worksheet pro- 
vided for this activity. 
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WOMEN OF FEUDAL CHINA 
Chinese Characters Tell a Story 



TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 

The Chinese characters in this activity illustrate how the patriarchal atti- 
tudes toward women were incorporated into language. By combining the Chi- 
nese symbol for woman with other symbols, formers of the language clearly 
delineated women's roles. Students will be able to see how words can be used 
to define what is good and bad in a woman and to identify women with par- 
ticular roles such as housewife or mother and with certain personality traits 
such as goodness or jealousy. 



SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 

1. Have «tudents look at the column of Chinese characters on the student 
worksheet. 

2. Explain to the students that some Chinese words are formed by combining 
two characters to make a new compound word. 

3. Ask the students which character is repeated in all but one of the compound 
characters. 

Answer: 

4. Then, one by one, write the English translation of each compound charac- 
ter on the board (woman, good, wife, harmony, etc.). 

5. Ask the students to guess what additional word has been joined with 
"woman** to form the compound character. 

Example: Male child -f woman = good 

6. Finally, after revealing the correct answers (good = woman with a male 
child, wife = woman with a broom, etc.), ask the students to copy the trans- 
lations next to the characters on their worksheets. 

7. Discuss with the class the attitudes toward women they find revealed in the 
language. 

8. Show the characters below to the students to emphasize the difference in 
status between the sexes in China. 



MAN GREAT (MAN WITH ARMS OUTSTRETCHED) 





SKY J RULER (GREATER THAN THE SKY) 
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ILLUSTRATION 



9. Conclude by asking students to identify words in English which carry 
similar associations or characteristics for males and females. 



WOMAN 




GOOD (WOMAN WITH A MALE CHILD) 




WIFE (WOMAN WITH A BROOM) 

MARRIAGE (WOMAN ATTACHED TO A HOUSE) 
^^^C >*ARMONY (WOMAN IN THE HOME) 





JEALOUSY (SICKNESS OF A WOMAN) 



CRUEL, MALICIOUS (MOTHER WHO ACTS LIKE A RULER) 
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WOMEN OF FEUDAL CHINA 
Women as Workers 

TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 

The purpose of this activity is to focus student attention on the roles 
played by women workers in feudal China. As background information ex- 
plain to students that although women could not achieve economic indepen- 
dence in feudal China, they exercised their power as mothers-in-law, and as 
producers of family necessities. 

SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 

1 . Using the background information above and the student reading **Women 
in the Chinese Patriarchy," introduce the essay, "Women as Workers," 

2. Have students read the essay aloud. 

3. Instruct students to complete the worksheets, working individually. 

4. Discuss the worksheet with the class. 
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WOMEN OF FEUDAL CHINA 
Women as Resisters 

TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 

The purpose of this section is to discuss the ways in which Chinese women 
resisted their traditional roles* 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

Since Chinese women were not usually allowed to work outside the home, 
the ways in which they resisted the restrictions of feudal patriarchy were pri- 
marily on an individual level. For example* traditional stories use as a theme 
the Chinese woman's verbal ability as a way of maintaining some minimal con- 
trol over her life within the structure of the patriarchal family. "Sharp- 
tongued women*' are often found in the literature of feudal China. A kind of 
mystical power is sometimes attributed to them, against which others tried to 
guard themselves. 

The following story is a legend based on the life of a real woman. Hua Mu 
Lan, the heroine, was a member of the upper class. She was trained not only in 
female traditional arts but in martial arts as well. Her daring exploits provide a 
model heroine for Chinese women. This story has been a popular one in Chi- 
nese literature for centuries. 

SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 

1 . Introduce the story to the students by using the background information. 

2. Have students read the story silently and answer questions on the work- 
sheet provided. 

3. Discuss with the class the significance of Hua Mu Lan's behavior in a patri- 
archal feudal society. 

• How does her behavior conform to traditional roles of women? How 
does her behavior challenge the traditional roles of women? 

• Why was Hua MuLan a popular figure? 

• How did Hua Mu Lan^s education differ from that of most Chinese girls? 

• Did the fact that Hua Mu Lan was from the upper class affect her ability 
to behave in a nontraditional way? 
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CULTURAL COMPARISONS: 
WESTERN EUROPE AND CHINA 



TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 

The activities in this section are developed to provide students with informa- 
tion on the following concepts: 

1 . The conunonalities and differences in the ways women resisted feudal patri- 
archy in both societies. 

2. The commonalities and differences in roles played by women in both 
societies. 

3. The present-day . nitudes and practices relating to women which stem from 
feudal patriarchy. 
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CULTURAL COMPARISONS: 
WESTERN EUROPE AND CHINA 
Codes of Conduct 



TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 

The purpose of this activity is to focus attention on the commonatities and 
differences in the patriarchal attitudes and customs of feudal Europe and 
China. 

SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 

A, Activity One 

1. Have the students look back at the two charts: '^Feudal Hierarchy in 
Western Europe" and "Feudal Hierarchy in China/' 

2. Discussion Questions for comparison. 

a. Discuss the similarities and differences between the feudal hierar- 
chy in Western Europe and China. 

b. In what ways is the position of women the same in China and 
Western Europe? 

B. Activity Two 

I. Introduce the student readings, "Letter to a Daughter in Feudal 
Europe*' and "Letter from a Chinese Mother/* by explaining the com- 
parative nature of the activity. 

2« Divide the class into two groups. Give one group copies of "Letter to a 
Daughter** ^nd the other group copies of "Letter from a Chinese 
Mother/* (Thi$ activity could be conducted as well with four groups — 
two smaller groups working on the same reading but developing a 
different poster*) 

3. Each group has 20 minutes to read the student reading and to prepare 
a large poster to exhibit to the class. Each poster will represent a brief 
summary of the student reading in the form of a code of conduct. The 
writing should be in large letters so that the poster can be easily read. 

4. Arrange the posters so that the class can read them. 

5. Ask students to identify the common features between the two codes. 
IXscuss what is simUar about the rules of behavior expected of women, 
list on the board. 

6. What are the differences? List on the board. 

7. Looking at the two codes of conduct^ have students pick out the ele- 
ments that are illustrative of patriarchies. Then ask students to identify 
the elements that are illustrative of hierarchies. 

8. Suonmarize by discussing how these codes reveal the basic ingredients 
of a patriarchal system and of a hierarchal system. 
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CULTURAL comparisons: 
WESTERN EUROPE AND CHINA 

Women as Workers 

TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 

The purpose of this activity is to focus attention on the commonalities and 
differences in the roles played by women workers in feudal Europe and China. 

SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 

1. Begin this activity with a brief discussion in which students recaiU with the 
teacher's assistance, the kinds of work roles women played in Europe and 
China. This activity draws upon the information students received in the 
previous sections. Women of Feudal Western Europe and Women of 
Feudal China. 

2* Make a chart on the board with two columns labeled Feudal Europe and 
Feudal China. Have students make lists under the columns in answer to 
the following questions. 

a. What was the primary work women did? {Example: bear male heirs.) 

b. How did women contribute to the survival of their families? {Example 
made their clothes.) 

c. What work did women do outside the home? {Example: midwifery.) 

3. After students make this list, discuss the differences and similarities between 
them. 

a. Review the similarities across categories. 

b. Are there any differences between the kinds of work women did in 
feudal Europe and feudal China? 

c. Are there any differences between the work women did and the work 
men did in these societies? 

d. Are there any similarities and/or differences between the work done by 
women in these feudal societies and that of women in contemporary 
American society? 

e. Speculate on the reasons for the differences discussed in questions b, c, d 
above. 
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CXJLTURAL COMPARISONS : 
WESTERN EUROPE AND CHINA 
Wmnen Resisters in Feudal Europe and China 



TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 



The purpose of this section is to identify the commonalities and differences 
in the ways women resisted feudal patriarchy in Western Europe and China. 

SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 

1 . As a dasst have the students suggest the ways Hua Mu Lan and Christine 
de Pisan differed from the average woman described in the feudal codes of 
patriarchy. 



Example: 
Hua MuLan 

Learned martial arts 
Fought in the army 
Disguised hersdf as a man 
Travded and lived away from home 



Christine de Pisan 

Educated as a scholar 
Supported her family by writing 
Wrote about problems of women 
Associated with men writers 
Believed in potential of a// women 



2. Discussion questions 

a. In comparing Hua Mu Lan with Christine de Pisan, which woman tried 
to change society's attitudes toward women and their potential as 
individuals? 

b. Whid) woman acted in a way more acceptable to society? (Would society 
understand a woman who took up arms lo defend her country more 
easQy than one who took up a pen to attack time^ionored beliefs?) 

c* How do you think the differences between the work that women in 
Europe and China were allowed to do affected their ability to become 
resisters? 

d. Ctanpare the risks that women in feudal Europe and in feudal China 
took if they attempted to resist* Does class status make a difference? 
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CULTURAL COMPARISONS : 
WESTERN EUROPE AND CfflNA 
Contemporary Aspects 

TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 

The purpose of these activities is to identify the present-day attitudes and 
practices relating to women which stem from feudal patriarchy. 

The teacher should select from the foltowing activities those (s)he considers 
most appropriate for summarizing this unit and relating the concepts to the 
present. 

A, Activity One 

1. Refer the class to the **Codcs of Conduct*' posters. Ask students to 
consider this question: **Supposc your niiother were writing you a letter 
on the eve of your marriage. What suggestions would she make to you 
about having a good marriage? What codes of conduct would she 
suggest?" 

Procedure 

Write a letter based on what your parents expect of you now. 
For example: 

• What chores are expected of you? Same for sisters, brothers? 

• Is school important for your future? Same for brothers, 
sisters? 

• How are you expected to dress? Same for brothers, sisters? 

• How are you expected to act? Same for brothers, sisters? 

2. Using the letters, discuss similarities and differences of letters girls have 
written and boys have written. 

3. Homework assignment: **Ask your mother and father what behavior 
they think their parents expected of them in their marriage. 

Note: This activity could be expanded into an oral history exercise. 
Students would write out questions for the interview and then report 
on the results of the interview. 
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TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 



B. Activity Two 

Assign students to do research and report on one of the fcUowing topics. 

1. Contemporary counterparts of Christine de Pisan and/or Hua Mu Lan. 

(Note: books with material on Chinese women are: 

Portraits of Chinese Women in Revolution^ Agnes Smedley 
New Women in New China^ Peking Foreign Languages Press. 
The Seeds and Other Stories^ Peking Foreign Languages Press. 
Women Hold Up Half the Sky, Berkeley Yenan Books.; 

2. A woman of Western Europe who deals with the vestiges of feudalism 
that block woman^s growth in society today. (Examples: Simone de 
Beauvotr, Mdina Mercouri.) 

3. A Chinese woman who deals with the vestiges of feudalism that block 
woman's growth in society today. 

4« An American woman who deals with the vestiges of feudalism in 
American society today. 

Note: A variation on this activity would be to organize a debate after 
students have done their research. The topic: Are there vestiges of 
feudalism in American society today? 

C. Activity Three 

Working in groups, have students make charts, similar to the feudal hier- 
archy duurts of Western Europe and China used in this unit. The charts 
should reflect the way the students view the organization of contemporary 
society. For example, begin with the President and the First Lady. Do 
they belong at the top? 

As students share the group charts, observe the organizational modds the 
students have designed. Are there hierarchies? What possibilities do stu- 
dents see for the achievement of equality between men and women in 
American society? 
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BmUOGRAPHY 



FOR STUDENTS 

Bdden« Jack, China Shakes the Worlds New York, 1949; reprint. New York, 
1970- 

Sec section on Goldflower, true story of a young woman who experienced 
adolescence and marriage under Asian patriarchy. Very appealing to 
young people. 

Katz, Naomi, and Milton, Nancy, eds.. Fragment from a Lost Diary and 
Other Stories^ Beacon Press, Boston, 1973. 

Collection of stories from Asia, Africa and Latin America, all relating to 
the lives of ordinary women. High literary quality, representing son?e of 
the best authors from Third World countries. 

Kingston, Maxine Hong, The Woman Warrior^ Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 
1976. 

Recommended for teacher and good readers* Chinese American woman 
grows up with ghosts of old Chinese customs which haunt even twentieth 
century California. Provides dramatic excerpts for class readings, illus- 
trating Confucian patriarchy and its effects on the lives of women. 

Konigsburg, E.L., A Proud Taste for Scarlet and Miniver, an Aladdin Book, 
Atheneum, 1973. 

Short fictional biography of Eleanor of Aquitaine, appropriate for ninth 
grade stiKlents who enjoy historical fiction. In a series of flashbacks from 
Heaven. Eleanor's colorful life is told with great humor by her mother-in- 
law^ a pdrominent leader of the Christian Church, by a feudal knight and 
by Eleanor herself. Helps to clarify complicated relationships between 
lords as vassals to kings and other lords during feudal period. 

Lewis, Janet, The Wife of Martin Guerre^ The Swallow Press, Chicago, III., 
1967. 

Based on actual court records of Toulouse, France, in the 16th century, 
this fictional account dramatizes a woman's plight under feudal 
patriarchy. This short novel is appropriate for students who enjoy readiiig 
historical Action. 

McKeown, Robin J-, Man and Woman in Asia^ Asian Studies Inquiry Pro- 
gram, Field Educational Publications, Inc., 1969. 

Useful for teacher and student; part of a series on Asian life. This booklet 
contains sections on traditional patterns in marriage and family life in 
several Asian countries. First-person accounts make material very read- 
able. 
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Pa Chin, The Family, Foreign Languages Press. Peking, 1964, China Books 
and Periodicals. 2929 24th Street, San Francisco, CA 94110. 
Novel dramatiang conflicts within a traditional upper<lass family after 
1911 revolution in China* as younger members are affected by modem 
Western values. Confrontation between older and younger generations 
over business, political, and personal matters result in tragedy for several 
pairs of lovers. 

Pruitt, Ida, A Daughter ofHan^ Stanford University Press, 1945. 

The true story of a Chinese working-class woman as told to an American 
writer. A very readable account of life in the Chinese patriarchy, filled 
with anecdotes which bring insight into the complicated relationships of 
the patriarchal families of China. 

FOR TEACHERS 

Bell, Susan, Women from the Greeks to the French Revolution, Wadsworth 
Publishing Co., Inc., Belmont, California, 1973. This anthology of first- 
person accounts includes feminist as well as anti-feminist selections from 
the Middle Ages. Contains pertinent selections from the Bible as well as 
from early Christian fathers; a large section on convents as the alternative 
to marria^; women as tradespeople: and the views of men on women's 
education in the later Middle Ages. 

Ferrante, Joan M., IVomen as Image in Medieval Literature, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1975. 

This study analyzes the symbolic treatment of women in literature in the 
Middle Ages. Ferrante selects certain symbols such as an '^historical 
ngure like Eve** and looks at the double view of women in courtly litera- 
ture and the degradation of the image of women from the 12th to the 13th 
centuries in Europe. 

Gilder, Rosamond, Enter the Actress: The First Women in the Theater, 
Theatre Arts Books, 333 Six Avenue, New York 10014, 193K See es- 
pedalty Chapter 11, ••Hroisvitha: A Tenth Century Nun, The Rrst 
Woman Playwright,*^ for an exciting account of an amazing woman who 
wrote the first plots for Romeo and Juliet and also Faust. 

Goldfeld, Anne, ^^Women as Sources of Torab m the Rabbinic Tradition,** 
The Jewish Woman: New Perspectives, Elizabeth Koltun, ed., Scfaocken 
Books, New York, 1976. 

Anne Goklfdd*s article is pan of a larger coUecticm of works that seeks to 
analyze the position of women in Judaism and in Jewish society from the 
viewpoint of the new women*s consciousness of today. Her account of 
Beruriah, whose view on religious matters were seriously reckoned with by 
her contemporaries, shows that such nonconformist women were rec- 
ognized and valued. 
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Harksen, Sibylle, Women in the Middle Ages, Abner Schram, New York, 
1975. 

A particularly useful book for the classroom, as it contains 1 10 full-page 
plates, many in color, of women from this period. Text is informative, 
stressing cultural life in the Middle Ages. A balanced book describing 
subordination of women to men, but also noting the opportunities for 
some women to achieve. 

Levy, Marion J., Jr., The Family Revolution in Modern China^ Atheneum, 
1949. 

Detailed sociological study of the family structure of traditional China 
and the transition into industrialization. Clarifies some of the more com- 
plex relationships in the family between sexes and generations. Levy 
points out the error in some Western thinking that women's role in the 
traditional Chinese family was stable and secure. On the contrary, 
women's place in the husband's family was insecure and tragic. 

Mace, David and Vera, Marriage East and Wesr, A Dolphin Book, Doubleday 
& Co., New York, i960. 

A good reference for teachers on marriage relationship in Asian nations. 

Myrdal, Jan, Report from a Chinese Village, Random House, New York, 
1965. 

Swedish anthropologist husband and photographer wife report m words 
and pictures from a small village in Yenan. Short, easily read portraits of 
individuals and effect of sodal change on their lives* 

O'Faolain, Julia and Martines, Lauro, eds.. Not in God's Image, Torchbook, 
Harper and Row, 1973. 

Contemporary writings depict the role of ordinary women from the 
Greeks to the Victorians. Editorial comment used to put readings into 
their historical context. 

Power, Eileen, Medieval Women, Cambridge University Press, 1975. 

Scholarly but very readable lecture notes. Discusses the paradox between 
official Medieval image of women and the reality of women^s role in 
everyday life. Many illustrations enhance the value of this book. 

Putnam, Emily James, The Lady, G.P. Putnam's Sons, originally 1910, The 
University of Chicago Press, 1970. 

Discussion of the role of the "lady" from the Greeks to the slaveholders 
of United States. The "lady abbess" represent? the medieval period when 
a few women were able to find refuge from marriage under patriarchy in 
an intellectual life in a convent. 

Ruether, Rosemary, ed.. Religion and Sexism, Simon and Schuster, New 
York, 1974. 

Useful in :mder$tanding religious sources of mythology regardmg women. 
Essays on "Women in Medieval Theology" and "Images of Women in 
the Talmud/' 
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DEFINITION OF TERMS 



TERMS YOU NEED TO KNOW 
PAHMARCHY 

Patri means father. Arch means rule by. Patriarchy means rule by 
the father. Patriarchy is a method for structuring society. Patri- 
archy uses the family as a model. The patriarchal family model 
looks like a pyramid: 

• The oldest male, grandfather or father, is the head of the 
family, or patriarch. His rule is law. He is at the top. 

• The oldest son is the next person in power. He will inherit 
any family property from his father. 

• Next to the bottom is the wife. 

• At the bottom of the pyramid is the daughter. 

This family structure is a hierarchy. Men are at the top. They 
have superiority. Women are placed in lower positions. As inferi- 
ors, it is important that their behavior toward their superiors is 
correct. We said that patriarchy is a method for structuring society. 
This means that all family members have positions on the family 
pyramid, and within the pyramid of society as well. 

Who do you think is a Hkely candidate for patriarch of feudal 
society in Western Europe? in China? 

Where do you think women are positioned on the society 
pyramid? 
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HIERARCHY 

A hierarchy is a system of ranking people from lower to higher in 
importance. The work people do and the compensation they receive 
depend on their place in the hierarchy. In government and busi- 
ness today, there are hierarchies of jobs and salaries. In the 
feudal hierarchies of Europe and Asia, 95<?7b of the population, as 
• peasants, was at the lower levels. 

There were two fixed classes under feudalism, the nobility 
who owned the land, and the peasants who worked the land. No 
matter what their class, women were considered inferior to men, 
although upper-class women had more rights than peasant men. 
Even in the family, women always had lesser authority. 

Hierarchy is a way of organizing groups of people so that the 
many are seen as less worthy than the few. 



FEUDALISM 

Under feudalism there are two classes of people: the nobility 
and the peasants. The nobility have immense power and wealth 
because they have seized control of the land. They are the land- 
owners. The nobility extract services from people by their control 
of the land. They exchange land with knights in return for military 
service. Peasants work the land for the nobility; in return they are 
allowed to live on the land. In Western Europe, the Catholic 
Church is one of the biggest feudal landowners. In China, the 
emperor is at the top of the social pyramid. 

Feudalism is a kind of patriarchy. Feudal society was organ- 
ized as a hierarchy. 
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EUROPEAN SAYINGS 

Woinan*s authority is nil. 

The female is more imperfect than the male. 

For Adam nvas first formed* then Eve. 

If you have a female child^ '*set her to sewing and not to reading . . 

Paolo da Certaldo, Handbook of Good Customs^ circa 1360, p. 169 

idleness is a great danger to both man and woman* but more to the woman 
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CHINESE SAYINGS 

If women sow, the seeds won^t grow. 

Never trust a woman, even though she has given you tea sons. 
If women enter the stable, the draft animals won*t prosper. 
Marry a man if you i^^ant food and clothes. 
Women are as useful as a deaf ear. 
Women have long hair but short ideas. 
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FEUDAL HIERARCHY 
IN WESTERN EUROPE 



CHART 

The picture shows which people had power during feudal 
times. For everyone in feudal Europe, God was the highest author- 
ity. On each level, men were closer to God. Therefore men had 
more power than women. 
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STUDENT ACTIVITY 



Read the descrij>tions of the people below and see if you can 
place them hyNUMBER and NAME on the blank chart . 

1 . The highest religious official. 

2. The lowest lU^n on the diart are serfs. Who takes orders from 
them? - 

3. Ladies who ow^ absolute obedience to knights. .•. > . 

4. The highest feudal authority who sometimes fought with the 
Pope for power. 

5. The highest women officials of the Church. 

6. Warriors who made up the armies of their lords. Show by 
an arrow where their loyalty belonged. 

7. Men who also owned land, but owed their loyalty as vassals 
to the greater lords. 

8. The king depended on these people when he fought other 
kings- 

9. Women who chose to escape from marriage and the absolute 
rule of husbands or fathers. 

10. Religious officials who owned as much land and power as 
the greater lor^. 

1 1 . This diart does not show the real proportion of the popula- 
tion on each level. Check with your text to get the correct 
percentages for the two fixed classes under feudalism. On 
the diagram below, write the name of each class and what 
percentage of the population it represented. 



^0 of population 
% of population 
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LITERATURE 



THE WIFE 

OF MARTIN GUERRE 

AN ADAPTATION * 



B 



'ertrande and Martin' are eleven years old and it is their 
wedding day. They are not, however, childhood sweethearts hope- 
lessly in love. On the contrary, they have never spoken to each 
other. They had no part in choosing one another. Their union is 
adult business, beginning with the betrothal when the two children 
were infants. Tneir marriage is an arrangement to bring greater 
wealth to two well-to-do French peasant families and to end a 
thirty-year feud. 

At the feast which follows the wedding, the adults have fun, 
eating and drinking and laughing. Nobody pays any attention to 
the young bride and groom. Later that evening, the children are 
put to bed together by the adults. This custom symbolizes the 
completion of the marriage. Both lie still and silent, not touching 
each other, while the families linger around the bed, laughing and 
joking. 

Much to Bertrande's relief, Martin turns away without 
speaking and falls asleep quickly. Bertrande lies awake thinking 
about her new father-in-law, Martin's father. He seems very stem 
and harsh. As patriarch of the family, this man has her life in his 
power. Majtin is the only son and heir, but he will remain a legal 
minor untfl his father dies. He must do whatever the father orders. 
Bertrande must obey Martin's commands as well as his father's. 
She wonders what will happen if she should ever do something 
wrong, or if she does not please Martin or his father. With these 
unhappy thoughts, she dozes off. 

In the morning, she returns to her own home to live until she 
is old enough to take on the responsibilities of a rich peasant's 
wife. When she is 14 years old, her mother dies. Bertrande is sent 



*From The Wife of Martin Guerre^ by Janet Lewis. 

'Bertrande and Martin Guerre were real people according to court records. 
Their family and friends are fictional characters created by the author. 
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to live in Martin's house as his wife. She arrives, barefoot, in 
work clothes, bringing her dowry of linens and silver. Her mother- 
in-law greets her kindly and shows her around the farm. 

How orderly it all looks! Bertrande has never seen so many 
large storerooms filled with baskets of fruit and chestnuts, pots 
of honey and stone crocks of chicken and goose preserved in oil. 
There is a special room for the loom and the wool and flax for the 
distaff. Martin's mother explains that Bertrande's special duties 
will be in the dairy to keep the milk sweet, help make cheese and 
store eggs. In the large garden, Bertrande recognizes many vege- 
tables her own family grows for their table. She hopes that she 
will be able to work out here. 

That evening she meets Martin's father for the second time. 
He is very quiet and serious, but he doesn't frighten Bertrande 
this time. She feds very safe in his presence. He is the absolute 
ruler of the household and everyone obeys his commands. He 
seems so certain of himself that Bertrande is sure no harm can 
come to her or the family as long as he is around. It is the power 
of the father that gives the family strength and holds it together. 
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In the fir^ few years, Martin treats Bertrande like one of his 
sisters. One day Martin goes bear hunting without his father's 
permission. When he returns, his father hits him and breaks his 
jaw. Martin says his father was right to punish him but Bertrande 
feds the punishment was too harsh. His mother explains to them 
bodi as she weeps and treats the injured jaw, ^^If you have no 
obefience for your father, your son will have none for you. ' Then 
what will become of the family? Ruin. Despair.'' 7 

Bertrande has a son when she is twenty years old. Life seems 
very beautiful to her. She loves Martin very much. She enjoys the 
chores — feeding animals, helping with cooking and spinning 
wool. Martin's parents treat her with new respect as the mother 
of a son who will be the heir to the family property. 8 

She is proud of her responsibilities as the future mistress of 
the household. In addition to helping in the kitchen, she now 
supervises the work in the dairy. Also, it is her spinning, weaving, 
and sewing which provides clothing for the entire household. 9 

However, Martin is restless and impatient with his father's 
restrictions. One day he tells Bmrande that he is leaving home 
for awhile. He has taken some of his father's grain to plant his 
own flelds. He knows he will be punished severely. Martin is 
afraid of his father's anger. In those days, children regarded their 
parents, especially the father, as the true image of God upon earth. 10 

Martin says he will return in a week or so when his father will 
realize how right he was and forgive him. But many weeks, then 
months, pass and Martin does not return. After the first year, 
Bertrande realizes that Martin has foimd freedom from his father's 
rules more precious than his wife and child and farm. She is sure 
he will return only when his father's death will allow him to claim 
his inheritance. 11 

Bertrande is ashamed and hurt by Martin's desertion. But 
she is helpless to protest or complain. When he returns, he will be 
master of the house. For a wife to complain about a husband's 
b^iavior would be like treason against God, Bertrande has been 
taught from childhood to obey those she feels are her superiors: 
God, King, and the family patriarch. As her husband, Martin 
rq>resents all of these. If she criticizes him, she is being disrespectful 
to the others. 12 
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Bertrande keep)s silent, trying to find happiness in the care of 
her little boy, Sanxi^ In the second year of Martin's absence, his 
mother dies, Bertrande becomes the mistress of the house. She 
supervises the servants and Martin's sisters, but there is no 
laughter in the house. 

Foui years after Martinis leaving, his father is thrown Irom a 
horse, and dies instantly. His brother, Pierre, comes to live in the 
house as its master. Bertrande feels secure with his presence, but 
she hopes that Martin will now return. She invites travelers to the 
house for food and shelter so they will spread the news of her 
father-in-law's death wherever they go. She even travels herself to 
the nearest town to tell the local priest to make announcements in 
church. She asks innkeepers to put up public notices. Her hopes 
are high that she will soon see her husband again. 

But years pass by without any word at all of Martin. Bertrande 
accepts her fate as a widow, because now she believes that he is 
dead. She spends more and more time with her little boy. 

One afternoon, eight years after Martin's disappearance, 
Martin's uncle and sisters burst into the house crying, **Martin is 
back! Martin is here!" Bertrande is so shocked that she can 
hardly stand. She leans against a chair and looks at this man who 
appears in the doorway. It is not the Martin that she remembers. 
He looks like Martin, and yet he doesn't. He seems shorter, with 
a fuller figure. However, the eyes shining over the full beard look 
very much like Martin's and as he moves toward her, she lets her 
emotions show. Everyone is crying and hugging and kissing one 
another. The little boy, Sanxi, hides behind his mother's skirts 
when Martin asks for him. But, gradually, during Ihe evening he 
overcomes his shyness and sits closer and closer to his father. 

That night, Bertrande tells Martin that he seems strange to 
her, that she cannot believe that it is really he. Martin then tells 
her of the years he has spent fighting in wars in many parts of 
France and Spain and of the hundreds of people he has m!:t. All 
these experiences^ he says, have changed him. He is not the old 
Martin. Bertrande is f.o happy to have a husbard that she allows 
herself to love and be loved. 
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Martin takes over the running of the farm and everjrthing 
prospers. He has a way of treating the serfs and the household 
servants with kindness and humor so that they work harder just 
to please him. Bertrande is amazed by this change in the old silent 
and stem Martin. It is with his son that the new Martin really 
seems a stranger. He is so affectionate and loving with the little 
boy, so unlike the Martin she had known. Ail of these changes 
make Bertrande fearful that this man is not her true husband, but 
when she confesses these fears, he laughs at her, saying, '*You are 
pregnant now. And pregnant women often have strange ideas. 
Wait imtil your baby is born, and you won*t feel like this.** 



So Bertrande is relieved. She tries to put her doubts aside 
and enjoy life with this new loving husband. However, after a 
baby son is bom> her suspicions do not disappear. Bertrande 
begins to think to herself, ^^If this man is not Martin, then I have 
conunitted adultery. I will be doomed to bum in hell forever.*' 

She becomes so frightened that she goes to the priest for help. 
But when she tells him of her fears, he is astonished. "What are 
you accusing him of? Kindness?** He tells her she is imagining 
things and not to worry about sinning. 

When she speaks of her suspicions to one of Martin*s sisters, 
she is told that she is mad and an ungrateful wife. Finally, she 
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realizes that this man has become so well loved by every^n'^ " pts. 

family and the community that no one will listen to h^i- 

She sees no way to rid herself of the sin she is sure she has oo0i"^ ^rs 

Finally, one day a wandering soldier, home from th^ 
denounces Martin as an impostor because he has no w^^c^en 
This man says that the real Martin Guerre lost a leg ii^ tlie jj^^ 
and now has a wooden one. The family angrily sends t|\e ^^^m^ 
away, but Bertrande knows now that she is right. She J|3S 5 
real evidence that her husband is an impostor and that sji^ 
mad. /in^ 

She convinces Uncle Pierre that she is correct about M^'^ti?^ 
and he goes to the authorities. The soldiers arrive and lead 
off to prison in chains. The whole family rushes out to bi^^ 
good-bye, crying and kissing him. The little boy, Sanxi, v^^'^^^n^^ 
speak to his mother at all. Bertrande stands alone by th^ ^;<?ld 
empty fireplace as Martin is led off. ^u^ 

At the trial, witnesses testify that this Martin i^ a ^^^ec^ 
(rascal) by the name of Arraud du Tilh, and that he do^s '"^il^ 
look a great deal like Martin Guerre. However, all of tl\e ^^\i«e^ 
except Pierre, testify that it is the real Martin Guerre. Tj^e J^^^Hn 
decide that the wife's testimony is the most important. Th^)' 



tence him to death by beheading. Bertrande is horrified ^i^d ^ 
out, "No! No! I didn't ask for his death!" ^ it^ 

Martin's sisters appeal the verdict, and a new trial i$ ^^^es^ 
Toulouse, the largest city in the region. Now., everyone ptifs 
sure on Bertrande to withdraw her charges. The sister^ cpi^j^ei^ 
her in tears, begging her to save the man they believe to t 
brother. The priest tells her that she may be committii^^ ^ ^^.o^ 
serious sin by pressing these charges. She may be sending ^fi 
cent man to his death. Her son will not speak to her^ rt^"^ 
from the room when she enters. 

Alone and unhappy, Bertrande is left to solve this icr< 
dilemma. How can she regain the love of her family a^^^ ^^^^^c^ 
rid of the impostor? His presence threatens the very power ^^j^ 
strength of the Guerre family which was held first by yfar*^* 
father and now by Pierre. 
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THE WIFE 

OF MARTIN GUERRE * 

PARTI 

A 

ITm. wedding! For days the village of Artigues had waited 
with great happiness for the union of two rich peasant households, 
both of which were as ancient and proud as any landlord's. 
Eleven-year-old Bertrande de Rols and Martin Guerre, only a lit- 
tle older, betrothed since they were infants, were to be wed on this 
day in January 1539. 

The fact that they had never seen each other before the day 
of their wedding was not important* What did matter was that 
their marriage would settle a long-standing feud between the two 
families caused when one great-grandfather had insulted the 
other great-grandfather more than thirty years before. What 
mattered most of all was that the marriage would bring greater 
prosperity to both families through the combining of some of 
their lands. 

Bertrande felt and saw throughout the entire day this order 
of importance. Except for T.he wedding ceremony itself, she felt 
quite left out. The great feast at the house of her new in-laws was 
chiefly an occasion for merrymaking and congratulations for her 
parents and those of her new husband. 

Sitting next to her mother at the table, but largely neglected, 
Bertrande finally slipped away t :> explore the house. Noting the 
large canopied and curtained beds and huge fireplace in the main 
room, Bertrande opened a door and walked cautiously down a 
dark hallway. At the other end, her new nusband was opening a 
shutter. Hearing her footsteps, he turned toward her. His long, 
young face bore a fearsome expression. He disliked being married 
like this, and that, combined with his already strong feelings of 
superiority toward his new wife, led him to attack her without a 
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word giving her a severe boxing on the ears. Bertrarde's cries 
brought her aunt who separated them and without a word of 
reproach to Martin led both children back to the main room. 

After the feasting, the two children were dressed in night 
clothes and put in the same bed in the presence of all the guests. 
After much laughter and joking about what might happen if the 
children were a few years older, the adults finally left the children 
alone. 

The last to leave was Martin Guerre's father, also named 
Martin, who wished the children goodnight. His strong, serious 
face, its expression exaggerated by the flickering torchlight, con- 
veyed to the young girl a sudden realization that now her entire 
life lay beneath his absolute jurisdiction and the secondary juris- 
diction of the boy next to her. To her relief, the young Martin 
merely declared himself tired and went to sleep, leaving her alone. 

The next day, Bertrande returned to her own fami.j . She 
stayed there until she was fourteen and of an age when she could 
better assume her duties as a part of the Guerre household. 

One day, a kindly housekeeper from the Guerre farm came 
to conduct Bertrande away from all the familiar sights and 
sounds of her childhood into her new role as the wife of Martin 
Guerre. Her new life carried specia! responsibilities because her 
husband was the sole son and heir to the wealth and traditions of 
generations of this feudal peasant family. 

Bertrsmde's new mother-in-law showed her more kindness 
and attention than she would again for a long time. After a lei- 
surely tour of the buildings and ground*^ of th^ farm, Bertrande 
was given the task of grinding meal in a mortar. Her mother-in-law 
told her many things so that the young wife might begin to under- 
stand the household she would one day be called on to direct- 
That evening, the men began returning from the fields. The 
animals were driven into pens and stables to protect them from 
the wolves. One by one the men assembled in the main room of 
the house, joined at the last by Martin's father and the young 
Martin • Without a smile, but in a somewhat kindly voice, the old 
master summoned Bertrande to him, saying, "Sit here, my 
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daughter/* indicating a place next to him. *Tonight you shall be 
waited on. Tomorrow you shall have your own share of the 
labors of the house." 

When his attention was elsewhere, Bertrande stole timid, 
sidelong glances at the stem, calm face. She realized that he was 
stem and calm in the assurance of his absolute authority. In him 
resided the authority of the patriarch, vigilantly surveying his 
household domain just as a king might survey his kingdom. From 
the old master flowed both authority and security for the ordering 
of all things. To the young Bertrande it seemed that his iron pres- 
ence guaranteed the order of the household, the order of Artigues, 
and the order of the entire world. Her place would be to assure the 
household continuity by contributing her labor to the general 
good, and by bearing her husband an heir. Thus, a few years later 
when she gave birth to a son, her esteem in the household rose 
considerably, and daily both mother and son grew in strength. 
The new generation of the house of Guerre was assured. 

Bertrande's husband, too, was serving an apprenticeship for 
his future role as head and patriarch. His temperament seemed 
suited to the task. Silent, headstrong and stem, he was as much 
like his father as a son could be. Yet these qualities led to the 
clash with his father which led to Bertrande's complete tragedy. 

By law Martin remained a minor until his father's death, 
subordinate to him in every respect. Just as a vassal owed alle- 
giance to his lord imtil death, so Martin owed allegiance to his 
father. This was so, so that when Martin hir^self came into his 
role as household head, he, too, could insure the ordering of the 
household realm. Bertrande observed Martin's ob'^dience to this 
order and also understood his impatience. Once, when Martin 
had gone bear hunting without his father's permission, his father 
had punished him with a blow so hard it had broken two teeth. 
No one interceded for him or protested the harshness of the 
punishment. Even Martin's mother had said, "You understand, 
my son, it is necessary. If you have no obedience for your father, 
your son will have none for you, and then what will become of 
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the family? Ruin. Despair." Even Martin had said simply, "Yes, 
I understand." Only later, in private, had Bertrande sympathized 
with Martin. 

Then, one autumn day, Martin took Bertrande \side and 
announced he was leaving. Bertrande started, but controlled her- 
self as Martin explained he had once again broken with his father's 
authority. He had taken seed grain to plant a new field without his 
father's permission. To escape the inevitable punishment, Martin 
would go down into the lowlands. He thought that once his father 
saw that what he had done was for the good of the household, the 
old master would forgive the breach of authority. 

Although sympathizing with him, Bertrande, in a sudden 
premonition of disaster, clung to his arm and begged him not to 
go. But Martin reassured her he would be away only a week or 
two. Because he seemed anxious to go, Bertrande released his arm 
after a last caress. Before he slipped into the forest shadows he 
turned and waved with a free and elated gesture. 

Martin's absence lengthened beyond the few weeks. At first 
Bertrande did not want him to come home. The old master would 
forgive neither Martin's disobedience nor his absence from his 
inheritance. His [father's] displeasure remained unmoved even as 
the weeks stretched into months and the months into years. He 
remained unmoved even until his sudden death in a riding acci- 
dent only a few months after his wife had died from illness. Thus, 
suddenly, Bertrande was thrust into the role of household direc- 
tor while good Uncle Pierre assumed the role of household head. 

Without Martin or the old master, the mood grew solemn 
and grim. Bertrande gave Msutin a year to hear of his father's 
death and return to his inheritance. When he did not, she at last 
had to admit that Martin had either abandoned her or was dead. 
There was no choice for her but to continue her life directing the 
affairs of the house and raising her son as best she could. 
Gradually, Bertrande came to accept her state that was so like 
widowhood but which always contained the sad, yet tantalizing, 
hope that one day the young master would return and life would 
become whole once again. 
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THE WIFE 

OF MARTIN GUERRE 

PART2 

O nc day, Bertrande was instructing her son in the cate- 
chism. As she made him repeat the words, her mind wandered to 
the memory of her husband, who had now been gone eight years. 
His memory, much to her dismay, was becoming thin and faint. 
Sanxi, her son, looked up at his mother, waiting for the next ques- 
tion. She began to speak when a commotion burst out in the court- 
yard. 

Uncle Pierre, without even knocking, threw open the door to 
the room exclaiming, **He has come home! Here is your husband 
Martin!*' Bertrande rose from the chair, clutching her hands to 
her heart, as a bearded man in soldier's garb came to the door. It 
was he ... or was it? A man stood before her, a little shorter and 
huskier than she remembered. But he looked like Martin. In her 
surprise, aD her pent-up emotions poured out. Bertrande cried, 
"Ah, why have you been away so long! Cruel! Cruel! Even your 
voice sounds strange!** The man looked in silent admiration and 
surprise at the beautiful woman before him. 

Uncle Pierre broke in, "This is no way to greet your husband, 
with reproaches. My nephew, you must forgive her." "No Uncle,** 
replied the stranger who was Bertrande*s husband. "She is right. It 
is I, who left you unprotected for so long, who should ask pardon 
of her.'* His reply left Bertrande deeply moved and a little sur- 
prised. Uncle Pierre beamed, "Ah, you have grown in spirit as 
well as body while you were away. It was spoken like a true father 
and head of the house." 

In the strangeness of the first few days, doubts and confu- 
sion assailed Bertrande. She wanted to believe this man who won 
her affection and the esteem and goodwill of the family and village. 
But he was almost too kind and indulgent, so unlike the old stem, 
arrogant Martin. As the months passed into the first year, her 
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love for her husband grew and deepened and would have been 
perfect except for the nameless fear which sometimes su 'e over 
her heart. Had she not had an instinctive warning the night of his 
return that something was terribly amiss with this man? And yet 
he brought everyone such happiness. Once, seeing Sanxi and 
Martin together talking and laughing, she said to herself, **He is 
too easy with our son. Ah! I am an unhappy woman. If I sin, this 
happiness is itself punishment.** 

Bertrande prepared herself for the birth of a second child. As 
the time drew near for birth, she felt a new and keen awareness of 
the happy and bustling life around her. The new Martin had a 
way of noticing the good work of the servants, which made them 
redouble their efforts. And the shadow of sin which clung to her 
seemed to enhance the feelings she had. Just as the dreadful crying 
of a wolf in winter heightened her feelings of security and warmth 
in the house, so this doubt of the new Martin seemed to enhance 
her love for him. 

Finally, she could hide the truth from herself no longer. 
After the birth of the child, a son, she Anally admitted that she 
was betrayed and deceived into adultery. Putting aside all denial 
and doubt, she at last felt relieved and freed from torment, but 
what could she do? She must be rid of this man, but how? To be 
silent meant condemnation to a life of sin, but to accuse him of 
being an impostor would ruin the new-found happiness and 
harmony of the household. Bertrande did not know where to 
turn. She felt that perhaps she was mad. 

In desperation Bertrande went to the priest, and at confession 
she said she believed she had committed the sin of adultery with a 
man who was not the real Martin Guerre. Having laid out her 
evidence, the priest asked, "Is it, then, for his kindness that you 
accuse him?'' He explained that Martin himself had understood 
his wife's suspicions and had spoken to him about it. The priest 
thought that Martin's years away had improved his spirit with 
kindness and gentleness but had had the opposite effect on his 
wife's mind, causing her to be a bit unbalanced. 

Unable to enlist the aid of the priest, thnt night Bertrande 
confronted Martin and asked him to leave her. But Martin refused. 
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saying, "It would only serve to deepen your madness." After a 
moment, he also asked, "And how is it that you believe me to be 
a fake?" Bertrande, her eyes filled with tears replied, "Because 
the real Martin would, perhaps, have struck me for asking this." 
The new Martin laughed shortly and then rose with a stern look 
on his face, "There arc others to be considered besides yourself. 
School yourself, Madame, to the inevitable." 

After this, though life appeared to continue as usual, Bertrande 
grew thin and sickly. She was once again pregnsmt. Day after day 
she watched and waited for a break so she could accuse this man 
openly. 

One day Martin, accompanied by the priest and Uncle Pierre, 
was on the road to the next town when they were accosted by a 
grimy, disreputable-iooking soldier who claimed to be an old war 
comrade of Martin's, When Martin did not recognize him, the 
man bent down and pinched Martin's leg below the knee. He stood 
up with an expression of surprise accusing Martin ofi^eing a rogue 
and an impostor. "The real Martin Guerre lost a leg in battle and 
now has a wooden one," he said. "I have heard of a man who 
greatly resembled him. And now I see :his is so." Uncle Pierre 
threatened him, calling him a liar. But the soldier merely shrugged 
and said, "It makes no difference to me if this man is a rogue. He 
is your relative, not mine." With that, he walked away. 
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When Unc'c Pierre told Bertrande of the incident, she col- 
lapsed on the flo<>r» crying out, "At last, dear God, I am saved!*' 
That night, in a fever she gave birth to a baby which died soon 
after. The entire family gathered around her door, whispering 
**She is mad. His long absence drove her mad. Perhaps we should 
humor her and the fit will pass.** 

During her recovery, Bertrande refused to see Martin. But as 
soon as she was able, she sent for Uncle Pierre, whom she still con- 
sidered the rightful head of the house in the absence of the real 
Martin. She pleaded her case to him. **I am not mad. Please be- 
lieve me.** Pierre nodded his head. "It is true, at first I did not 
believe you. But you are Martin's wife and are the one to know.** 
After a silence he said, "Madame, give me your permission to 
accuse this man of his crime.** Bertrande sobbed, "Do as you 
like, only rid me of his presence.** 

A few days later, soldiers came from Rieux and took the 
master of the house away in chains. Sanxi burst into tears as the 
entire household gathered around to bid Martin farewell. Bertrande 
stayed inside, standing completely alone before the cold and empty 
fireplace. 

The trial took place at Rieux, where the nearest court met. 
The sensation of the trial brought a huge crowd of spectators and 
witnesses. Of these, some testified that the accused was a well- 
known rogue named Amaud du Tilh. Others could not decide. 
Still others declared the man to be Manin Guerre. Finally, the 
judges concluded that by giving more weight to Bertrande*s testi- 
mony than anyone else*s because she was the wife, the accused 
was Amaud du Tilh. They sentenced him to do penance in public 
and then to be beheaded in front of Martin Guerre*s house. 
Bertrande, aghast at the death sentence, cried out, "No, no. Not 
death. I have not demanded his death! '* 

Perhaps, if the matter had ended there, in time everyone 
would have become reconciled to fate. But Martin's sisters appealed 
the case to a higher court in Toulouse. During the long interim 
months, everyone pleaded with Bertrande to withdraw her accu- 
sation. Even the kindly, loyal housekeeper who had fetched 
Bertrande from her parents* house so many years before pleaded 
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with her. Her kindly old face looked at Bertrande as she said, 
Madame, would still have you deceived. We were all happy then." 

Through it all, however. Uncle Pierre stood by her, and this 
meant a great deal to her. He still represented to Bertrande the 
authority of the rightful head of the household. 

At the ne<M trial, all was not the same as before. Bertrande 
was filled with self-doubt. The priest warned her against the even 
greater sin of causing the death of her own husband, especially 
since even she was not completely and absolutely convinced that 
this man might not be her real husband. Her doubt a!.i > •:=',cluded 
the impostor himself. Who was this Arnaud du Tilh? V'hy did he 
not return her hatred with hatred? Why had he not run away 
when she first confronted him? Without her confidence, she did 
not make a good impression on the judges. Neither did Uncle 
Pierre, who testified after her. 

At last, the judges decided to reverse the decision. The man 
was, according to this courts the real Martin Guerre. The specta- 
tors were murmuring their approval when a commotion broke 
out at the doorway. The guards pounded the butts of their lances 
on the floor for order. A soldier appeared in the door, and as he 
walked toward the judges another sound mingled with that of the 
lances. It was the sound of a wooden leg. The judges stared at the 
man in complete amazement. "Body of God," declared one. 
"This is either Martin Guerre or the devil." 

The judges ordered the two men to stand side by side, and 
the key wimesses were brought in one by one to make their choice. 
Martin's sisters and other relatives, with many apologies and 
expressions of sorrow for their mistake, flung themselves on the 
new Martin, who received them all with a cold reserve. Finally, 
Bertrande herself was brought in. When at last she lifted her 
eyes and saw her husband, she uttered a great cry and slowly sank 
to her knees, reaching out her hands toward her husband. "My 
dear lord and husband, forgive me and pity me." The tears began 
to run quietly down her face. 

Martin Guerre surveyed his wife coldly for a moment and 
answered, "Dry your tears, Madame. They cannot, and they 
ought not, move my pity. The example of the others can be no 
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excuse for you, Madame, who knew me better than any living 
soul. Your behavior could only have been willful. You, and only 
you, are answerable for the dishonor which has befal!cn me.** 

Bertrande did not protest. Rising to her feet, she recoiled a 
step or two in unconscious self-defense from his severe and exact 
authority. In the silence which followed Martin*s unexpected 
severity, Aniaud*s voice spoke gently. **Madame, you came to 
suspect the change in Martin Guerre, who gave up such sternness 
to become the most indulgent of all husbands. Do you not marvel 
that for love of your beauty and grace, the rogue, Amaud du Tilh, 
became for three long years ar honest man? I had thought to ask 
you for mercy.** 

Bertrande recoiled from this new encounter as well. "I 
marvel that you dare to speak to me. You have deprived me of 
even the pity of my husband. You had no mercy upon me, either 
body or soul.** 

"Then, Madame,** came a soft, sad reply, **I can but die by^ 
way of atonement.** 

Bertrande turned from him to her husband, and then, 
without speaking she slowly walked from the court. 

A decree of September 12, 1560, announced that Amaud du 
Tilh was hanged before the house of Martin Guerre. Of Martin 
Guerre and his wife there is no further record, but when hate and 
love have together exhausted the soul, the body seldom endures 
for long. 
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LOOKING FOR CLUES 



STtrOENT ACTIVITY 

If Bertrande's behavior seems strange to you, there are clues 
in the story which help to explain it. Each of us grows up with a 
set of rules by which to live. These rules are based on customs — 
beliefs which we have been taught since childhood. You can dis- 
cover the rules by which Bertrande lived by looking again at the 
first fourteen paragraphs of the story. In these paragraphs, feudal 
rules, which Bertrande obeyed, are described. See how many of 
these rules or customs you can find. Write them briefly in your 
own words next to the paragraph number in which you found them. 



Paragraph 1 
Paragraph 2 
Paragraph 3 
Paragraph 4 
Paragraph 5 
Paragraph 6 
Paragraph 7 
Paragraph 8 
Paragraph 9 
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Paragraph 10 
Paragraph 1 1 
Paragraph 12 
Paragraph 13 
Paragraph 14 
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WOMEN IN THE ECONOMY 
OF FEUDAL EUR#E 



WOMEN AS PRODUCERS 

In spite of their low position in the feudal hierarchy, women 
were essential as producers in the economy of the feudal period. 
While they were not generally considered "legal persons," their 
work in the production of food and clothing was necessary for 
the survival of their families. 

In the upper classes, the noble lady was the manager of the 
manor, supervising the work of great numbers of people. In times 
of war, when her husband was absent, she was responsible for the 
defense of the castle and manor. 

The peasant wife bore the greatest share of responsibility for 
the food and clothing and child care for her family, since her hus- 
band was forced to work on the lord's land most of the time. 

The peasant man and wife looked upon each other as part- 
ners in a struggle for survival. Each needed the other, and they 
needed many children to help in the struggle. Since there was a 
high infant mortality, women were encouraged to have more 
children in order to provide a supply of labor. On the manor, 
pregnant women had certain privileges. Excused from heavy 
labor, they could draw rations of bread and firewood in recogni- 
tion of their condition. 
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WOMEN IN THE TOWNS 



The revival of international trade in the 1 1th century brought 
new business to medieval towns. Within the old walled towns little 
shops were set up to sell every kind of product. People moved into 
the towns from the countryside to learn new skills and to sell their 
wares. Records from these old towns show that women played an 
important part in this busy commercial life. Even then it was 
necessary for some married women to help support the family 
and for single women to support themselves. They did not remain 
at home as housewives. Even if the business was in the home, the 
household chores were usually performed by young single men 
and women who were also apprentices in the trade of the household. 

Laws were passed which recognized the right of women to 
have trades independent of their husbands. They were called 
"femme sole** or single woman laws, and originally were to pro- 
tect a husband from his vdfe*s debts. But widows and unmarried 
women also profited by the chance to earn a living as individuals. 

Some women carried on more than one trade. These were 
called **bye industries** and were usually connected with the pro- 
duction of food or drink, brewing, baking, or spinning. However, 
women were excluded from the regular craft guilds organized by 
men to protect workers in these trades. Some guilds made rules 
that no woman could be apprenticed unless she was a wife or 
daughter of a guild member. Men felt that the lower wages paid 
to women workers eodangered their own income. Only on a hus^ 
band's death could a widow receive some of the protection and 
benefits from the guild. 

In addition to new skills, the towns gave women the oppor- 
tunity to learn more about the world from contact with customs 
and ideas brought in by travelers from faraway lands. The city 
woman became far more worldly than either the peasant wife or 
the noble lady on the manor. For example, the shopkeeper had to 
learn mathematics to keep her books, and a few women became 
excellent business executives and made fortunes. Sometimes there 
were schools where even the young girls from the new middle- 
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class home of artisans and shopkeepers could attend with their 
brothers. Here they learned to read and write and do basic arith- 
metic. 

Patriarchal control of women, however, persisted in the 
town as well as in the countryside, as is evidenced by women's 
exclusion from the guilds. Although the businessmen of the new 
middle class helped bring about the end of the feudal system, they 
held on to the old belief in women's inferiority. The values and 
practices of patriarchy continued to keep women in a secondary 
role even in a changing world. 
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WOMEN IN THE ECONOMY 
OF FEUDAL EUROPE 

STUDENT Acnvrry 

1 . In what ways were women producers in the feudal economy? 
In the country : 

In the cities: 

2. In what ways was life for a townswoman different from 
Bertrande's life on the farm? 



3. What evidence is there that patriarchy still existed even in the 
towns? 
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3. These names were found on medieval town records. Can you 
guess what eadi of these women did for a living? Family name^. 
were <^en obtained through the trade one worked in. Look in 
the dictionary if you can't figure them all out. 

Dolly Brewster 

Ruth Webster 

Hannah Smith . 



MarySfHnster 

Martha Chandler 
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CHRISTINE de PISAN 

Author and Champiaii of Women^s Equality 

They say no evU is eguai to a woman. 
But women slay no men, destroy no cities. 




Jl hese are strong words frcwi a lady of the feudal world. 
But Christine de Pisan was an unusual woman, a woman with an 
education. Her father, an Italian nobleman, believed in educating 
his daughter as well as his sons. He permitted Christine to grow up 
:d be educated as a scholar in Venice, where she met many inter- 
esting and important people. Her mother disagreed with these 
ideas. She wanted Christine to learn feminine skills like the other 
girls- So Christine had to stop her study of science and begin 
spinning lessons. 
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However, when her father went to the court of the King of 
France, young Christine went with him. There she met her future 
husband, Henry, who was secretary to the king. Christine was 
less than 15 years old wlien she married, but she and Henry had a 
hi^y life together. Then before she was 25 years old, Henry died, 
leaving her with little money and three young children to raise. In 
order to sunx>rt her diildren, she turned to the one skill she could 
count on, writing. 

Christine de Pisan may be the first woman of her time who 
supported ho^f by her writing. It was not easy in those days for 
any writer to earn a living. For a woman, it was unheard of. 
There were no publishers and people had to depend on wealthy 
people to publish their books. Fortunatdy, Christine had many 
ridi friends who liked her poems and essays. 

What is also remarkable about Christine de Pisan is that she 
wrote viiat she bdieved, even though her ideas were not popular 
in those days. She wanted al/ women, of every class, to have an 
education. Sht said that if little girls were sent to school like boys 
and taught the same subjects, girls would learn them as wdl. 
Indeed, they might understand the arts and sciences better. If they 
understand less, she said, it is because they do not go out and see 
so many differem places and things, but stay home and mind 
their own work. She was probably thinking of her own spinning 
lessons! 

In her most famous book. City ofLjadies, Christine described a 
society made up of only women. She claimed that peasant 
women as well as noblewomen have the brains and the skills 
necessary to build and run a dty as wdl as men. 

Unfortunately, most women never learned about Christine 
de Pisan or her ideas because they could not read. For the lords 
and ladies who did read her books, you can imagine the argu- 
ments that took place! Some, no doubt, fdt that this is what came 
of letting women be educated at all. Others, for the Hrst time, 
might have given some attention to the strange idea that women 
might be worth educating after all. 
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CHraSTINE de PISAN, 
Champion of Women's Equality 

STUDENT ACTIVITY 

1 . Where would Christine belong on the chart of **Feudal Hier- 
archy in Western Europe'*? 

2. How did Christine support herself and her children? 

3 . What did Christine want for all women? 

4. Why did her mother object to her education? 

5. List the ways her childhood was different from that of the 
average girl of feudal times. 

6. What was the theme of her most famous book? 

7. Can you think of anyone today active in the women's move- 
ment who sounds to you like Christine de Pisan? 
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WOMEN IN THE 
CHINESE PATRIARCHY 



How sad it is to be a woman! 
Nothing on earth is held so cheap. 
Boys stand leaning at the door 
Like Gods-fallen out of heaven. 
Their hearts brave the Four Oceans, 
The wind and dust of a thousand miles. 
No one is glad when a girl is born; 
By her the family sets no store. 

Fu Hsran 



In terms of the conditions of women in Chinese feudalism, 
the most important writings by Confucius had to do with the sys- 
tems of obligation and women*s place. A woman's place was 
always in relationship to a man and the class standing of his family. 
Every woman was obligated to a man in her family, whether father, 
husband or son. Those of the upper classes could at least enjoy 
deference from people of the lowest class, the peasantry. But the 
majority of women in feudal China were the lowest of the low. 
There was no one who owed anything to or was obligated to a 
peasant wife or daughter. 

WIVES 

Confucius maintained that it was a law of nature that women 
should be held under the domination of men since they were the 
source of disorder and disruption of the harmony of the com- 
munity. They needed the guidance and control of men in order to 
keep them out of mischief. According to Confucian teachings, a 
woman's entire life should be organized around three obediences: 

As a girl, she must obey her father. 
As a wife, she must obey her husband. 
As a widow, she must obey her son. 
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The only honorable state for women was marriage and their 
chief role was as the mothers of male heirs. The worst sin any 
woman could commit was to fail to produce a boy child. In such a 
case, she could be returned to her parents and the marriage would 
be annulled, or her husband would take a second wife in the hope 
of having a son. If her husband died, she could not remarry. Even 
if she had been betrothed to her husband as a child and they had 
never lived together as husband and wife, she was considered a 
widow and was supposed to live with and serve his parents. 



BRIDES 

A young unmarried daughter was only a temporary member 
of the family group, remaining at home only long enough to be- 
come of marriageable age or condition. She lost her family name 
when she left her parents' home. Often the young wife was unable 
to return to visit her own family after her marriage. She came to 
her husband's home a stranger, and she remained a stranger until 
the birth of a child, preferably a male. At this event, she was ac- 
corded more respect by her husband's family, but she remained 
under the domination of her mother-in-law. When any dispute 
arose between her and her mother-in-law, her husband was sup- 
posed to take his mother's side. 

For poor Chinese families, marrying off daughters was at 
once a liability and an asset. The family lost the daughter's 
services, but usually received some kind of "bride price," in 
money or goods. The poorest peasants sometimes were forced to 
sell their daughters as slaves or concubines. 

Girls were sometimes married off at an early age to men fif- 
teen or twenty years older than they. On the other hand, a girl 
might be betrothed or married to an infant or very small child so 
that she could be a servant in her husband's home for years before 
he was mature. At the marriage ceremony, the bride was supposed 
to crawl under a saddle to show her willingness to work like a beast 
until she died. 
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As a mother-in-law, the Asian woman enjoyed more power 
than at any other time in her life. 

As a compensation for [their] lack of power out- 
side the home [genteel Chinese ladies] came to wield 
great power inside the home. Theoretically^ the 
men were the heads of the families; but in nearly 
every Chinese house, the real head was the ''Dow- 
ager Mother*^ — the oldest living woman on the male 
side of the tine. Out of respect to her, the men of the 
family gave in to her wishes, going against her wishes 
only in moments of extreme seriousness. As for the 
rest of the family, all the wives, children, and ser- 
vants were expected to defer to her as a queen. * 

Even then, she never achieved a position of economic inde- 
pendence* Although she issued household orders, she was still 
under the domination of her husband or her eldest son. Even 
though her labor was essential to the family, she was not economi- 
cally independent. How she behaved toward her daughters-in-law 
usually depended on how she had been treated as a bride in the 
same household. Women waited eagerly for this period and the 
opportunity to exert some authority. Thus^ the system was con- 
tinued for generations. 

FOOT BINDING 

The bound feet of the women of China were symbolic of 
men's distrust of women. It was felt that women must be kept re- 
stricted since they might disrupt the harmony of the community. 

From the 10th century through the early years of the 20th 
century, women in the middle and upper classes were expected to 
bind their feet. Bound feet became a status symbol proving that 



'iV/v Revofuiionarv Years: The Autobiography of Madame Wei Tao-Ming, 
Wei Yu-Hsin, Charles Scribner&Sons, 1943. p. 139. 
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upper-class women had no need to move about, because they had 
servants to do their work. Lower-class women had their feet 
bound in hope of marriage into a wealthy family and because it 
was fashionable. 

The origin of the custom is not known, but it was a painful 
and cripirfing process. At about five years of age, a little g.ri's feet 
were wrapped in yards of cotton cloth so that the four small toes 
were bent under, toward the sole of the foot. 

If the bones did not bend enough by pressure, the bones were 
broken to force the foot into a pointed shape. This was considered 
very beautiful by the Chinese male. It was a sex symbol. Men 
looked at a woman's feet, not at her face, to judge her beauty. 

The bound feet crippled her so that she could only hobble 
around the house. The result of this custom was that women be- 
came helpless. 

Feet are bound not to make them beautiful as a 
curved bow. 

But to restrain women when they go out of doors. 

Old Chinese proverb 
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LACK OF AN EDUCATION 

According to Confucius, woman's virtue lay in a lack of edu- 
cation- Consequently, girls generally did not share with boys in 
the same opportunities for learning. Peasemt girls learned only 
household skills so that they could make a good marriage. Pan 
Ch'ao, the most famous woman scholar of China, believed that 
girls should be educated. The daughter of an eminent scholar, she 
had been given an extraordinary education. Since there were no 
books for girls, she wrote on^ called Lessons for Women. These 
were rules to help young girls strengthen their character and guide 
their behavior. Pan Ch*ao was no rebel. Her lessons were based 
on Confucian teachings, which kept women in the inferior posi- 
tion. She said that all women should try to develop these four 
virtues: 

• Womanly virtue — ^know your place, be modest, always be last. 

• Womanly words — do not speak too much or in coarse language. 

• Womanly bearing — always appear attractive for your husband. 

• Womanly work — do your household chores neady and quickly. 

if a woman followed these rules, she would be a perfect wife 
and mother. So said Pan Ch*ao. And so said Confucian scholars. 
There was no question these were the roles every woman was ex- 
pected to fulfill. 
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WOMEN IN THE 
CfflNESE PATRIARCHY 

STUDENT ACTIVITY 

1 . Why did Confucius feel that women needed men's control? 

2. What were the three obediences? 

3. What was the purpose of a woman's life supposed to be 
according to Confucius? 

4. What might happen to her if she failed in this purpose? 

5. Why was a young girl not considered a permanent member 
of her family? 

6. At what point in their lives did Asian women have the most 
power? 

7. How are bound feet a symbol of worthlessness? 

8. Why didn't girls in China share the same education as boys? 

9. Summarize in your own words the four virtues for women 
from Pan Ch*ao*s Lessons for Women, 

10. What was the purpose of this kind of education for girls? 
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FEUDAL HIERARCHY IN CHINA 

STUDENT ACTIVITY 

1. Who are the people shown on the chart who are respected and 
worshipped above all others? 

2. Who has the greatest authority in the family? 

3 . Who has the greatest authority in the government? 

4. Which group of people does not receive any respea or loyalty 
from anybody? 

5. How can you tell this hierarchy is patriarchal? 

6. In each level who are the inferiors? ^ 

7. Who has a position of power and respect even though she is a 
woman? 
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AH AO* 

The young girl peeked out from under the bed. She had been 
hiding there since early morning. It was hot and stuffy. She could 
hardly breathe. 

Ah Ao could hear her mother moving around in the kitchen. 
She was serving a feast to the men of the village. There were more 
than thirty men, some of them from neighboring villages. The 
men gorged themselves, stuffing food in their mouths and helping 
themselves time after time from the bowls of wine. The sounds of 
their noisy eating and drinking filled Ah Ao's heart with misery. 

Her mother. Widow Wang, had mortgaged their house' to 
give this dinner. The widow counted on this meal to save her 
daughter's life. She had spent every cent she could raise to buy 
food and drink to serve her guests. 




•This story was simplified and condensed by In Search of Our Past staff. 
Based on "Ah Ao," by Sun Hsi-Chen, in Living China, by Edgar Snow. 

'The other half of the house had already been mortgaged to provide a proper 
funeral for her husband. 
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As they ate, it seemed to Ah Ao that these men were eating 
the very flesh from her mother's bones and drinking her blood. 
How would this poor woman survive after the meal was over? 
Even if her daughter's life was saved, what would become of her? 
This dinner meant ruin for the widow. She had no plan for sur- 
vival afterwards. What made her do this? 

Widow Wang was sacrificing for a crime her daughter had 
committed. There was no other way to save the child's life. It 
took two to commit the crime, but only one had to be punished. 
By Chinese customs, her daughter could be insulted, beaten or 
killed. Her lover, a young man from a nearby village, was not 
considered guilty. 

**Eat. Eat!" yelled one fat villager as he pushed a piece of 
meat into his mouth. **This is a free feed. No return meal has to 
be given." 

**Yea, the more girls like Ah Ao the more free meals!" said 
another. **I hope we have others like her. Only, why did she 
choose a man from another village? Why not one of us?" 

Widow Wang pretended not to hear this coarse talk. She was 
waiting to hear what the important men of the village had to say. 
But, poor Ah Ao heard, and she crawled farther under the bed. 



"This is a serious matter," said Wu the Merchant. **The girl 
has shamed the whole village. The proper punishment for such a 
crime is death. Remember the Chao girl from Stone Gate Village? 
She was beaten to death and buried without a coffin. She com- 
mitted the very same crime!" 
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"Yes, Widow Wang," said the Village Elder, "this i'J very 
serious. It seems to me that you yourself may be responsible. 
Perhaps you were not virtuous in an earlier life. lt*s not altogether 

the girl's fault." 

This gave the mother hope, and she spoke up bravely. "Yes, 
Honored Elder, that is correct. If she did wrong, it was really my 
fault. I know she deserves to die for this terrible crime, but— please- 
spare her life!" And the widow broke into tears. 

Everyone remained silent. They waited for the elders to answer 
such a bold request. Ordinarily, the woman would be refused. 
But they had all eaten at her table. By eating her food, they had 
given her reason to ask for mercy. 




Now, they waited for the opinions of Wu, the Merchant. Chin, 
the Rich, and the Hairy-headed Elder. FmaDy Chin gave the verdict. 

"It is true that death doesn't b?gin to cover up the crime. 
Uttle is to be gamed by taking her life. The gmlt has been admitted. 
Now. Widow Wang asks for mercy for her daughter. She wishes 
to save her dead husband's face— to wipe the shame from his 
name. That is possible. However, we cannot allow such a shame- 
ful woman to stay in the village. She must go at once." 

The Elders agreed. "Let her be gone by dawn tomorrow!" 

Now the men got up from the tables and left, their stomachs 
full, their consciences pure. They had just rid the village of a ter- 
rible evil. A young girl has been banished for making love to a 
man before she was married! 

To the girl hiding under the bed. the verdict was almost as 
harsh as death. How could she live away from her mother and 
brother? Where would she go? She put her face in her hands and 
sobbed. Where was her young lover? Why hadn't he come to her 
defense? 
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Suddenly she heard the sound of a woman shrieking in a 
loud voice, **MiserabIe womnn. You shameless mother and 
immoral daughter! You have seduced my son. He is ruined! My 
pure, good son who knows the teachings of Confucius." Ah Ao 
realized that it was her lover's mother. 

The woman tried to reach the Widow Wang to attack her. 
The village women, who had come for their share of the feast 
now that the men were finished, restrained her. But she allowed 
herself to be brought inside. Here she ate heartily, even while 
muttering, **Immoral woman!*' 

After all the guests had gone, the widow called to her daughter. 
Ah Ao was so stiff from lying cramped so long that she could 
hardly stand. Her mother looked at her sadly. "See what you 
have brought upon yourself. I can do nothing more for you. You 
must now take care of yourself. Be strong, my daughter." The 
girl sobbed as her mother gently put her arms around her. 

Before the sun was up the next morning. Widow Wang and 
her son and daughter walked in silence to the edge of the village. 
The mother kissed Ah Ao goodbye. She stood and watched as her 
daughter disappeared from sight. 
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AHAO 

STUDENT AcnvrrY 

After you finish reading the story "Ah Ao,** answer these 
questions. 

1 . What incidents in this story show that men have a position of 
power? 

2. What was the "crime'* Ah Ao was being punished for? 

3. Why were the villagers more concerned about Ah Ao*s part 
in the "crime" than in her lover's participation? 

4- Why was this considered a criminal offense? 

5. What is meant by "saving her husband's face"? 

6. Why did that argument help the Widow Wang get sympathy 
from the men? 

7 . How did Widow Wang show strength of character? 

8- Where do you think these people belong on the chart "Feudal 
Hierarchy in China": Ao Ao, Widow Wang, Merchant Wu? 

9. Have you heard recently of such extreme punishment for this 
behavior anywhere in the world? 
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SPECULATION ON THE FATE 
OFAHAO 

Use the background information in '* Women in the Chinese 
Patriarchy*' to support your answers to these questions. Give 
reasons for your answers. 

1 . What do you think happened to Ah Ao after she left her village 
that early morning? 

2. What do you think became of Widow Wang after she said 
good-bye to her daughter? 

3. Did Ah Ao, the Widow Wang, or Bertrande Guerre have 
other choices of behavior? 
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WOMEN AS WORKERS 

^^hinese women were dependent for support on their hus- 
bands. Most wives spent their entire lives inside the walls of their 
household, while the men worked outside in the fields or in the 
village. Very few women worked in the fields with their husbands 
except in southern China. This was usually seasonal work and 
done only when absolutely necessary. 

It was in the house that women were very productive: 

Providing meals did not simply mean cooking; it 
could include the gathering of fuel, the drawing 
and fetching of water, the husking and grinding or 
polishing grain, and the preserving of glut vegetables 
and fruits. The processing of grain was often spoken 
of by women as the heaviest of their tasks. ' 



' "Women in the Countryside of China." Delia Davin. Paper presented for the 
Conference of Women in Chinese Society. San Francisco, Jime, n.d., p. 18. 
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In some families, the women made bean curd and fermented 
alcohol drinks, and prepared tobacco leaves for men's pipe smok- 
ing. Women also made shoes and clothes, even spinning the 
thread and making the cloth. Even though this was productive 
work essential to the survival of the family, women received little 
recognition for their efforts. Their work was seen as an obliga- 
tion, and the **fee*' they paid for protection. 

Many women from poor families had to leave the home to 
work for money. This was called "going out" and included mid- 
wifery, matchmaking, foot binding, domestic work and prostitu- 
tion. Poor peasants sometimes were forced to sell their daughters 
as slaves to work in other households or as concubines. In those 
instances where women did work outside their home, there was 
usually some acknowledgment from the family of the value of 
their work. For example, the mother-in-law would cook, care for 
the childrevi, and do the chores usually only done by younger 
women. 

Upper-class women rarely left their homes. They had ser- 
vants to shop for food and to run errands for them. Many of 
these women longed to go visiting or even stand in a doorway and 
observe their neighbors. But standing in the doorway was for- 
bidden for proper ladies. 

Although most of these women had servants, they had the 
responsibility of managing the household. In this respect, they 
had a great deal of power as they became mothers-in-law. As 
their sons brought wives to live in the house, they could supervise 
their daughters-in-law. Even the men in the family respected the 
''Dowager Mother,*' as the oldest woman in the house was called. 
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STUDENT Acnvmr 

1 . List several ways women in China were producers, 

2. Where did the productive work of most women take place? 

3. What were the jobs some women had outside of the house? 

4. Which jobs for women were the poorest in terms of respect 
from the community? 

5. What was the most powerful position a woman could ever 
achieve in the family hierarchy? 

6. Why do you think women were forbidden to stand in the 
doorway? 
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LEGEND 



HUA MU LAN 

THE WARRIOR WOMAN 

In this legend of old China, the real-life heroine, Hua Mu 
Lan, represents the idealized woman who heroically overcomes 
difficulties through her own resourcefulness and skill. Although 
women were oppress&i by the patriarchal society, they were ex- 
pected to respond to aisis situations with intelligence and 
courage. They were not looked upon by society in general as help- 
less, but were expected to join their men as warriors in defense of 
family and laruL 

Although Hua Mu Lan's behavior was nontraditional, the 
fact that she was acting in her father's behalf makes her a popular 
figure. Her skill at martial arts was not as unusual as it might 
seem. Because a girl's life with her own family was of such short 
duration, ttpp&'-class fathers sometimes indulged their daughters 
by allowing them to participate in the same educational process as 
their sons. Hua Mu Lan must have enjoyed such a privilege, since 
she was skilled not only in the traditional female arts but also in 
the martied arts. 

I^Tua*s father was an officer in the army during the Wd 
dynasty, 385-S35 A.D. So from the time she was a child she 
learned all the fighting skills. She got to be very good. One day 
when she was sitting at home weaving, like all girls did then, a 
messenger came from the Emperor commanding her father to 
raise an army to fight bandits. 

At that time there was a lot of troTible with the Nomadic 
tribes on the Northern Border. But her father had spent all his life 
on the battlefield. He was then very old and sick and could not 
possibly go to war again. In old China when someone was called 
to fight and could not go, he could find someone dse to go for 
him. But the only son in the family was Hua*s little brother, and 
he was too young. The family was worried and did not know 
what to do. 
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Hua decided she would go into the army for her father, but 
her parents would not give her permission. So she secretly changed 
dothes and put on her father's army uniform, and came to the 
front gate. 

Her father saw a young, handsome officer, and thought it 
was someone from the village who had also been drafted. He 
never guessed that it was his own daughter. Then Hua took off 
her heUnet and her hair fell down and he recognized her. So then 
her parents gave her permission to go. Hua was then 17 years old. 

Hua Mu Lan fought on the border for 12 years. Because she 
was very brave and skillful, she was made a general. She was very 
popular and well liked by the soldiers. But no one knew that she 
was a girl. 

At the end of 12 years of fighting the trouble was almost 
over. There was peace with the tribes again. Because Hua was 
such a good general, the Emperor wanted her to stay in the army 
and fight someplace else. But Hua said she must go home to 
take care of her old parents, so she could not accept. The 
Emperor rewarded her with many presents and commanded the 
other officers from that army to take her home in honor. 

When she got home she changed into her girl's clothes again. 
No one recognized her. None of her friends from the army could 
believe that this pretty wcnnan was the same brave general who 
had fought like a tiger beside them for 12 years. Later, she mar- 
ried one of her "fellow soldiers*' from the army. 
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HUAMULAN 

THE WARRIOR WOMAN 



STUDENT ACTIVITY 

1 . How did Hiia M u Laii*s education differ from that of most 
Chinese girls? 

2. What did she do that aU girls did? 

3. Why didn't Hua's brother go to the army in her father's place? 

4. What Idnd of relationship must have existed between Hua 
and her parents? Was this something that the average girl in 
the average Chinese famfly could do? Explain why Hua was 
able to accomplish this feat. 

5. Study the illustration. What elements of patriarchal custom 
can you find there? 

6. Do you think it will ever be possible for women to lead armies 
as women, rather than disguised as men? 
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LETTER TO A DAUGHTER 
IN FEUDAL EUROPE* 

Girls learned very early in life what was expected of them. 
They heard conversations among the women of the household. 
They were taught by the priest to fear the eternal damnation which 
would result from sin. Young women were given very specific 
rules about their behavior as wives. Here is a mother's farewell 
letter to her daughter on the eve of her marriage. 



My Dearest Daughter. 

I beg you not to be upset because I have given 
you in marriage. Your husband might be angry if 
you show your sorrow. Our family honor demands 
that you should be married and have children. 

Now you must go from the rule of your father 
to the rule of your husband, thy lord, to whom 
you owe companionship, service and obedience. 
Here is some advice for you. 

— Avoid doing or saying things which make 
him angry. If he is in a cross mood, do not joke 
with him. Leave him until he feels better. 

— Learn what he likes to eat and serve it. If 
you do not like that kind of food, pretend that you 
do, because a wife should conform to the tastes of 
her husband. 

— Be very careful with his money and his pos- 
sessions. Do not lend his things or be wasteful. 

— Keep all the secrets of your husbarui. Do not 
talk to others about what goes on in your house. 



• Women ofFlorence» Isidoro DelLungo, Translated by Mary C. Steegmann, 
pub. by Chatto and Windus. London MCMVII, 1907. 
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—Keep yourself neat and clean and attractive, 
hut do not use a lot of makeup or jewelry because 
your husband might be suspicious of your inten- 
tions. 

— Do not be a gadabout. It is the woman's 
duty to attend to the affairs of the family and the 
household. The man must go out a great deal in 
order tc coruiuct his business. It is better to talk 
very little, and thtts be considered very wise. 

— The most important commandment is do 
not do anything in deeds or words to make your 
husband jealous. Show him all honor and rev- 
erence, whatever may happen. Whenever he 
returns home, always give him a kindly reception, 
and treat his relatives better than you treat your 
own. 

Then, the gentle mother blessed her loving daughter and 
made the sign of Holy Cross upon her, saying, "And if you do all 
these things, you will be your husband's crown of gold." 
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LETTER FROM 

A CHINESE MOTHER* 




The following is an imaginary letter based on the feudal codes 
for women of China. It is written by a mother to her daughter who 
is being married. It is filled with what was then considered "good" 
advice. 

Dear Daughter, 

Soon, you will begin the second stage of life for 
vjomen. You will pass from the authority of your 
father to that of your new lord, your husband. As 
we haoe taught you to be obedient to your father, so 
you must now be obedient to your husband. Never 
contradict his orders. He must be like heaven to 
you. 

You must remember to be gentle and obedient, 
faithful and quiet. Your new parentsr-in-law will 
now replace your own parents. Respect them and 
gradually they may come to accept you. You must 
win their respect through hard work and obedience 
to the correct conduct for women, especially for 
new daughters-in-law. You should get up early 
before everyone and go to bed late at night after 
everyone. Doing manual labor with a good will 
without thought to difficulty wHl help mold your 



•Written by In Search of Our Past staff. Based on accounts from this period 
as dted in the biUiograidiy for th:s unit. 
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character. Abox>e all, do these things without thmk- 
ing of attracting attention. Be modest in tdl conduct. 

I hope you will soon gjme birth to a haby boy. 
Then, your importance to your husband and his 
parerOs vjtO. be assured. You wUl have been given a 
place in the Uneage of their family. Then, when you 
are old, you wHl become the mother-in-law to his 
wife, and your old wHl be filled vrith the duties 
of the Hard stage of woman's Hfe — the obedience to 
andhonorof your eldest son. 

1 hope you wiUrememl^ these things. Women 
are prone to many defects, of which talking too 
much, jealousy, and disobedience are but a few. 
Think of the eternal shame on our fcoftHy and on 
us, your parents, if you should have to leaoe your 
hu^wuts house for sudt faults. Aboays be careful 
in what you do and say. Stay at home as much as 
possible, arui carry out your duties cheerfully. It is 
said: The way of^respect and humility is the first 
principle of wifehoods 

If you foUaw these paths, your home xmU he 
peaceful, and you wHl live in harmony with your 
husband. 

Your mother 
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OUTLINE 
I. FOREWORD 

n. INTRODUCTION 

A. Teacher introduces the unit and the activity. 

B. Students read "The Industrial Revolution: Facts You Need to Know." 

C. Class discussion of fact sheet. 

III. WOMDEN BEFORE THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

A. ESSAY ACTIVITY 

1. Teacher uses background essay» "Women before the Industrial 
Revolution/' to introduce the topic to students. 

2. Students read essay, "Women before the Industrial Revolution/* 

3. Teacher leads class discussion of essay. 

B. ILLUSTRATION ACnVITY 

1. Teacher introduces the illustration, "Peasant Families in England 
before the Industrial Revolution.*' 

2. Students complete worksheet on illustration. 

3. Teacher leads class discussion on illustration. 

C. ORAL HISTORY ACnVITY 

1. Teacher introduces the activity and reviews with studepts the pro- 
cedure of the interview and the questions to be used in the inter- 
view. 

2. Students conduct interviews. 

3. Students compile interview information. 

4. Students share information from interview assignment in class 
discusdon. 

IV. THE CREATION OF THE WORKING-CLASS WOMAN 

A. ESSAY ACTIVITY 

1 . Teacher uses the synopsis and background essay to introduce this 
section to students. 

2. Studentsrcadessay, "^lleCIeationoftheWorldng-ClassWom^ 

3. Students complete worksheet on essay. 

4. Teacher leads class discussion on essay and worksheet* 

B. READINGS ON WORKING-CLASS WONfEN 

1 . Teacher uses background information to introduce the activities. 

2. Students read and discuss "Facts You Need to Know: Working- 
Class Women." 

3. Students, in groups, read assigned sdections: 

a. "There Was No Place Else to Go: A Girl in the NGnes/' 

b. "Fm Not Complaining, Mum." 

c. "Be Brave and Work Hard/' 

4. Students, in groups, complete worksheets on assigned re adin gs. 
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5« Teadicr leads dass discussion on tinstones. 
6. Teacher assigns student activity. 

V. THECREATIONOFTHEMmDI£-ClJ^''mEALWOMA^ 

A. ESSAYACnVITY 

1. Teacher uses the synopsis and background essay to introduce this 
section to students. 

2. Students rcadessi9^''TheMiddle-CIass 'Ideal Woman.''' 

3. Students complete worksheet on essay* 

4. Teacher leads dass discussion on essay and worksheet. 

B. THE FASHIONABLE LADY 

1 . Class discusses ihc illustration of '^The Fashionable Lady. *' 

2. Students read ''What Did the 'Ideal Woman' Wear . . . and 
Why?** 

3. Students complete worksheet. 

4. Teacher leads dass discussion on worksheet. 

5. Teacher assigns homework on the topic. 

C. THE REALITY OF THE NfmDI£-CIJ^ WOMAN 
1. Teadier introduces the toinc and students read essay. 
2* Teacher leads dass discussion of essay. 

3. Students read ''Just between Us Men.'* 

4. Teacher leads dass discussion of the reading. 

D. THE MIDDLE CLASS LOC»CS DOWN ON THE WORKING- 
CLASS WOMAN 

1. Students read the essay on the topic 

2. Students complete woricsheet on essay. 

3. Teacher leads dass discussion of essay and worksheet. 

4. Students look at illustration, "The Ideal Woman and the Working* 
Class Reali^' and complete worksheet on illustration. 

5. Teacher leads dass discussion on mustration and worksheet. 

6. Students read letters "My Dearest Brother Albert** and "Prepare 
to Accept Woman's Destiny.** 

7. Students complete worksheet following the readings. 

8. Class discussion of readings and worksheet* 

VI. CONCLUSION 

A. MODERN-DAY EXPECTATIONS OF WOMEN 

1. Teacher introduces the activity. 

2. Students complete questionnaire. 

3. Teacher leads discussion of questionnaire. 

4. Students read "Where Did Our Expectations Come From?** 

5. Teacher leads discussion of essay. 
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B. ORAL HISTORY/STUDENT INTERVIEWS 

1. Teacher introduces the activity and reviews with students the 
procedure of the interview and the questions to be used in the 
interview. 

2. Students conduct interviews. 

3. Students compile interview information on "Some Questions to 
Think About,'" 

4. Students share information from interview assignment in class 
discussion. 

VII. BDBUOGRAPHY 
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TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 



WOMEN AND THE 
DWUSnOAL REVOLUTION 



GOALS 



Students win leam that: 

1. Because of tbe Industrial Revolotiont economic production moved out of 
the household and into factcnries and industries. 

2. The Industrial Revolution changed the nature and function of the house- 
hold and family from theprimary producer of the means of subsistence to 
the primary consumer of goods purchased by wages earned outside the 
home* 

3. The Industrial Revolution changed what had been an economic partner- 
ship between wife and husband into an economic dependency of Ihe wife 
on the husband^s wa^-eaming abilities. 

4. The Industrial Revolution created the supportive role of housewife and 
child rearer which become the ^^deal'' for women* 

5. Even though the **ideal** woman did not work, many working-class 
women had to work to supplement their husband's meager income. 

6. The "ideal** middle-class housewife was the victim of double standards 
which kept her legally a non-person and made her socially and politically 
inferior to her husband. 

7. Double standards of behavior restricted women's roles and activities, while 
permitting men to think and act as they pleased. 
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OBJECTIVES 

Students should be able to: 

1. Identify the primary economic unit in both pre-industrial and industrial 
economics. 

2. Identify the changes in production from feudalism to industrialism. 

3. Describe the nature of women's participation in the pre-industrial econ- 
omy and the changes in that participation which occurred during 
industrialization. 

4. Recognize the changes in the relationship between husband and wife 
which occurred as a result of the Industrial Revolution. 

5. Define the "ideal" for women during the Industrial Revolution. 

6. Compare and contrast the working-class wife's life with the life of the 
•Mdeal" middle-class wife and the life of the wife in pre-industrial society. 

7. Describe some of the problems middle-class women faced legally and psy- 
chologically, including the double standards of behavior. 
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TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 



WOMEN AND THE 
INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 
Forewdffl 



In this unit we look at one of the most important changes in the economic, 
political and sodai organization of human life — the Industrial Revolution. 
We win consider this topic from a new and somewhat neglected dimension — 
its effects on^ as well as the contributions of, women. 

The Industrial Revolution — a complex series of technical, economic, and 
political innovations — was instrumental in shaping the modem world. This is 
especially true of the status of women today. Whether we consider family life, 
the instimtion of marriage, sex-role stereotypes, or the position of women in 
the job market, almost every aspect of women's lives has been conditioned by 
the Industrial Revolution. 

This unit shows how the Industrial Revolution shaped the lives of wol en. 
It uses England and Japan as examples demonstrating the effects of change on 
women that can happen in any country where industrialism occurs. We chose 
England because the Hrst Industrial Revolution took place in that country, and 
England has been one of the most studied industrialized countries. We chose 
Japan because it is culturally quite different from England, yet it shows similar 
effects of the Industrial Revolution on women. 

The unit is separated into three sections. They are: 

I. Wornen before tiie Industrial Revolution 

Women in pre-industrial England and Japan are depicted within 
their families. The family as an economic unit is described primarily in 
relationship to women's status. 

II. The Creation of the Working^lass Woman 

This section demonstrates the changes brought about by agricultural 
and industrial revolutions. Students are encouraged to consider the 
changes working-class women underwent as economic producers and as 
wives and mothers. 

III. The Creation oftheMiddle<:iass ''Ideal Wonum'^ 

Students will look at one of the most important results of the Indus- 
trial Revolution — the creation of certain stereotypical models of woman- 
hood. They wQl also analyze the effects of class roles, double standards, 
and economic dependency, on middle class women. 
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WOMEN AND THE 
INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 
Introduction 



TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 

The purpose of this section is to provide students with basic introductory 
facts about the Industrial Revolution. The main point to be emphasized is that 
the Industrial Revolution completely changed aU aspects of human soaety and 
that among these changes were many for women— their status, roles, and 
economic importance. 



SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 

1 . Use the Foreword to introduce the unit and this activity to students. 

2. Together with students, read aloud "The Industrial Revolution: Facts You 
Need to Know." 

3. Lead the dass discussion of the fact sheet, using the foUowing questions. 



QUESTIONS to facilitate class discussion 

1. Why do you think historians call the Industrial Revolution one of the 
greatest events in human history? 

2. What do you know about the Industrial Revolution? 

3. What do you know about the Industrial Revolution and women? 

4. Can you think of aspects of your Ufe today which are related to the Indus- 
trial Revolution? 

5. Can you imagine what fife was like for people of your age before the Indus- 
trial Revolution? 
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TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 



WOMEN BEFORE THE INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION 



TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 

The purpose of this section is to give students an understanding of what 
life was like, eq)ecially for women, befcnre the Industrial Revolution. Also* this 
section will enaUe students to comprdiend the enormous changes brought 
about by the Industnal Revolution and how much our society today is a 
produa of those changes. 

In presenting this topic, life before the Industnal Revolution, it is impor- 
tant to stress the fact that the worlq?lace was in the home and that all house- 
hold members partidpated in maldng the tlungs needed to live. Women's 
work, sudi as cookiiig, tending the v^etable garden, and sewing, was an 
important part of the total productive work of the housdiold. Thb provided a 
setting of parmership between the husband and wife since each was important 
to the ectmomic wdl-being of the housdiold and the rearing of the diildren. 

This is not to say, however, that such an equality was necessarily recog- 
nized in the sodety» since legally, morally and intdlectually women were con- 
sidered subject to the mastery of men, especially ^en married. This inferior- 
ity, however, was tempered by the fact that most women were vitally impor- 
tant to home production, and through that, to sodety. 

Teadiers should note that subsistence farming, as was practiced by most 
p«^ants ia England and Japan before the Industrial Revolution^ should not 
imply an idyllic sdf-suffidency sudi as is often portrayed in today's tdevision 
and nims. Life was wretdiedly hard. Teachers should point out to students 
that tttae was no dectridty, no internal combustion engines, and no steam 
power. There was no modeni mecfidne ud absohit^ no imdeistanding on 
part of pe asants about the uses of sdenoemd technology. It should be noted 
that in pre-industrial times much of science was considered heretical and those 
y9bo engaged in research were subject to exoHmnunication from the Churdi or 
even worse. 



SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 

1. Use the background essay, ''Women before the Industrial Revolution,'* 
to introduce the tiqnc to students. 

2. Together with students, read aloud the student essay, "Women before the 
Industrial Revolution.'* 

3. Discuss with students the questions on "How WeU Did You Read?" at the 
end of the student essay. Discuss the differences between pre-tndustrial 
and modem usage of these terms: 

housdiold servant 
family apprentice 
housewife domestic economy 
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WOMEN BEFORE THE INDUSTRIAL 

REVOLUTION 

Teacher Background 

Before the Industrial Revolution the use of human produaivc power in 
small-scale pursuits, such as subsistence agriculture and small-shop crafts and 
trades^ meant that the general level of economic production was very low. The 
result was a low standard of living for the vast majority of peasants and towns- 
people. This made life rather brief and brutal. Most people did not live much 
beyond 30. The great majority of children died in their first year- In fact, in 
some places it was conmion to baptize babies immediately after birth, but not 
to christen them with a name until the age of 1 since so many died in that first 
year. The life span for women was especially short since they often had 10 or 
more babies while continuing all their household work. 

Today^ we might want to romanticize the seemingly independent self- 
sufficiency of the pre-industiial peasant, but life was extremdy harsh. Every 
day, excqyt p er hap s Sunday, was filled firom dawn to dusk with backi>retkli|g 
labor. Peasants did not know the word "freedom.** Their view of 1^ worid 
was henmied in by deep-seated superstitions and a general ignorance of every- 
thing beyond the villa^. 

There was, however, a measure of equality for women in thof^ times. 
Although they were considered morally, legally, and intellectually inferior !p 
men, women in many ways were equal paruers with their husbands in 
economic production. 

This pre-industrial equality depended on a variety of factors in society 
rather than on laws and legislation. 

Economic production took place in household units meaning that food, 
clothing, and any other necessities were produced almost entirely by household 
members for their own consumption. Any surplus could be turned into cash 
income. In this system, women played an extremdy important role producing 
most of the food and dothing while men tended herd animals and served the 
landlord dther in armed forces or by working the landlord's land. 

Household tasks were economically productive. Such tasks as cooking 
and sewing had entirdy different meaiiiings from now. In pre-industrial times 
these tasks were the final stages in the economically productive work of house- 
hold members. In post-industrial times they are the finishing touches provided 
by housewives on goods purchased by wages earned outside the home. In 
short, in pre-industrial times, v/omen were producers rather than the con- 
sumers they have become in more modem times. 

Households induded many people besides the nuclear family. Relatives 
often lived together in one household. Servants and hired hands were included, 
usually young men and women who were learning the crafts and trades or 
farming in hopes of becoming household producers themselves. This allowed 
for household tasks to be spread out among many people, not just rdegated to 
the housewife. In turn, men often did what is now considered "women's 
work." For instance, the husband shared the education of children with the 
wife. Children, in turn, often did useful work themselves- In these ways 
husband and wife were partners, each contributing to the well-being of house- 
hold members. 
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TEACHER BACKGROUND 



During the last stages of feudalism, the growing trade of the time led to 
the rise of a large and prosperous middle class in the towns and cities. These 
were people who were either merchants buying and selling goods, or crafts and 
trades pec^ie who made the things in demand, such as flne furniture, beautiful 
wall-hangings and special foods. 

Women often participated equally with men in these areas. In many 
English towns, for instance, a married woman who engaged in business by 
herself was regarded as a single woman in all that concerned her business and 
was pot subject tc domination by her husband. 

In Japan, wives often helped thdr husbands who were peddlers and crafts- 
men. If a busband was in or died^ wives often took over the business, making 
and sdling such things as bean cakes and umbrellas. Women were especially 
important to the economy in the Japanese Ashing and mountain villages. In 
the fishing villages, women were in charge of tending and raising all land food 
crops while the men were out fishing. They then helped salt or dry the catch 
and took it to neighboring villages and towns to sell, being in charge of all 
money matters. 

It was in the mountain villages that Japanese women were the most 
important. Besides raising the food crops and helping their husbands in the 
hard work of stripping and cutting up trees to be made into charcoal, women 
took charge of the entire process of raising silk cocoons and sdling the precious 
fiber. In fact, women were so important, and their silk-raising and selling asso- 
ciations so dominant in the life of their villages, that these women were called 
^'kakadenka'* or **pctticoat government." 

Interestingly enough, these women, both in England and Japan, were 
looked down on by the writers of the day as being too unfeminine and coarse 
to be considered truly women. At the dawn of the agricultural revolution in 
England just before industrialization, Elizabethan writers wrote derogatory 
comments in many publications about women shopkeepers and peddlers. Their 
main criticism was that these women seemed to consider themselves the equal 
of men and of tipper-dass ^^ladies.** Clearly, they did not know their proper 
{dace as women of the lower classes should . 

In Japan, women from fishing and mountain villages were considered bad 
wives. Marriage go-betweens from nearby fanning villages were often in- 
stmcted to avoid investigating potential matches with women from those vil* 
lages because they were too domineering and did not know their ^^roper 
place/* Tbe sight of women silk sdlers and fish peddlers provoked Japanese 
commentators of the late 1700's to point out such women as examples of what 
women should not become. 

As the Industrial Revolution progressed, women were among the first to 
be affected. When the guilds in England faced extinction because of industrial 
production or technical innovations, women were the first to be excluded as 
the guilds tried to save themselves. In Japan, the women silk raisers from the 
mountains became the first to follow their trades into the factories in the 
lowlands, as synthetic fabrics and mechanized weaving made their small silk- 
raising businesses uneconomical. 
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Small traders who did not have the money to invest in a factory or in new 
machinery then had to go to work in someone else's factory for wages.^ This 
meant that the wife no longer took such an important part in the economic life 
of her family or town. She was left at home. As the trades and crafts declined, 
domestic work at home became her main labor and most middle-class women 
became dependent on their husband's wages. Only later, after the Industrial 
Revolution had created new conditions and new rdationships both inside and 
outside the hom^ would women become economically important again. This 
rtm^^ however* it was to be on a mudi larger scale and in a different way from 
before. 
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TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 



WOMEN BEFORE THE INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION 

mastnitioii af Peasant Families in England 
before tbe bdostrial Rey<rfnti on 



TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 

Tbe purpose of this activity is to ^e students a visual interpretation of 
the pre-industrial English peasant family and its organizaticm for production* 
The main intent is to have students realize that there was an essential equality 
between men's and women^s r<rfes in the labor of the household, including the 
sharing of sooK chores (such as ddld rearing) now c(»sider^ 
^^vomea's work," 



SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 

I. TogeOer with smdmts, look at die iUustration, '^Peasant Families in 
England before the Industrial Revohition*" Discuss the illustration 
brieCy, using the following questions. 

• Where did most of the people in England live before the Industrial 
Revolution? 

• What do you see the women doing? The men? The children? 

2- Then assign students to complete the worksheet accompanying the illus- 
tration* 

3. Discuss the worksheet together. Summarize the activity by discussing the 
following questions. 

• What do you think this picture shows us about the status of the woman 
before the Industrial Revolution? 

• How do these tasks compare with those done in families today? 

• How are the needs of the family met today? 
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WOMEN BEFORE THE INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION _ 
The Changing Tasks of Fanuly Members 
Oral Histories/Stndent Interviews 

TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 

In this assignment students will interview their parents and/or grand- 
parents in order to 

1. Understand if their family is engaged in any economic production 
at home. 

2. Identify the kinds of chores expectc .i different generations of 
their families. 

3. Identify those chores which are assigned on the basis of sex. 

4. Compare the chores done within family households of this genera- 
tion and the past two generations with the household work of the 
pre-Industrial Revolution peasant family. 

If possible, students should try to interview their grandparents. Their 
responses will give a greater sense of the changes in family life. 

SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 

1. Introduce the activity by using the above information to explain the 
purpose of the interview ass i g nm ent. 

2. Review with students the questions they wiU be asking the person they 
interview. Read the questions aloud together. 

3 Review the oral hiterview directions with students, going over each horn 
carefully to ensure that students understand the interview process and the 

need to be courteous and effective interviewers. 

4. Allow students at least three days, or a weekend, to complete the inter- 
view assignment. 
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TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 



S* Have students share the results of their interviews, using the following 
guiddines for discussion. 

• Have the class report on the chores expected of their mothers/ fathers, and 
grandparents, and the ways they made money outside the home. List these 
responses on the board using the headings Male and Female. 

Are there any big differences between the types of chores and jobs the 
girls and boys had to do? Why? 

Were females^ chores and jobs assigned inside the home and the boys* 
outside? 

Did you find differences between those parents, or grandparents, 
who grew up in rural areas and those who grew up in urban areas? 
What could account for ^esc differences? 

• Using the lists of chores; on the board for reference, have students discuss: 

What chores aodjobs are similar to thosefou do today? 
What dif ferenctiiings do you do? 

Are girls and toys doifig new things todasr? Have expectations of 
what girls shovld do and boys should dodianged? 

• Have the dass report on what their parents* fanilies produced rather than 
bought* If students know^ ^toout tbdr grandlperents' families, have them 
report on what those familii^^rodiieed rather than bought. 

Families for the most partare now customers, rather than producers. 
Can you think of anything your family produces for its own use 
rather than buys? 

Is there any evidence that families today produce more than they did 
a generation ago? 

• Look at the jobs done by men and women in the illustration ''Peasant 
Families in England before the Industrial Revolution." Compare the 
work of family members then with the chores done by the family members 
interviewed in this oral history activity. 
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THE CREATION OF THE WORKING- 
CLASS WOMAN 



TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 

In this section we will study one of the basic processes of the Industrial 
Revolution, namely the agricultural revolution and its effects on women. We 
wUl concentrate on the dispossession of the peasantry and the move of the 
peasants into the towns and cities as the new work force of industry. This mas- 
sive change in the organization of industrializing societies had profound 
effects on the status of women. 

Teachers should stress the concept that industrialization removed 
economic production out of the household and into a society-wide system of 
economic production based in factories. This changed the meaning of 
women^s household tasks (child care, house care, sewing, cooking, tending a 
garden) from one of economic productivity to one of consumption of goods 
bought outside the house with wages earned outside the home. Teachers 
should also stress that this destroyed the old economic partnership of the 
husband and wife, with the husband's wages earned outside the house now 
bdng the key factor in the survival of the famiiy. The wife either remained at 
home with no important role U> play in earning the money necessary for the 
family, or in the poorest working-class fanoilies, went to work herself to 
supplement her husband's income. 

SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 

1 . Use the following ^^Synopsis of Women before the Industrial Revolution'' 
and the background essay "The Creation of the Working-Class Woman" 
to introduce the topic to students* 

2. Read aloud with the class the student essay, "The Creation of the 
Working-Class Woman." 

3. Have students complete the worksheet following the reading. 

4. Lead a dass discussion based on the questions on the worksheet. 
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TEACHER BACKGROUND 



SYNOPSIS OF WOMEN BEFORE THE 
INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 



• Before the Industrial Revolutions in England and Japan, the great majority 
of the people lived in the countryside as agricultural peasants. 

• Economic production was centered in the peasant household — a system 
called domestic economy. The household produced alrnost all of what it 
consumed. Any surplus was taken to market and bartered or sold. 

• Wives worked alongside their husbands in this productive work. Since the 
workplace was in the home, household work was almost always related to 
productive work, induding preserving the year's produce at harvest time 
and weaving cloth and sewing clothes from household-grown wool or flax. 
The wife was a partner with her husband in productive work. She was not 
just a consumer. 

^ Household work, such as child care and cleaning, were shared by everyone^ 
including any servants or hired hands living in the household. 

• Therefore, even if life was short and hard, and the work backbreaking, the 
women of pre-industrial times had more equality with men in many ways 
than in more modem times. 
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WOMEN AND THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 



THE CREATION OF THE WORKING- 
CLASS WOMAN 
Teacher Background 

A. THE AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION 

In all countries of the world where industrialization has taken place, the 
indispensable first step has been the revolutionizing of agriculture. Pre-modcrn 
agricuhure was extremely inefficient, requiring large amounts of hand labor to 
produce barely enough to feed the laborers and support a few landlords, much 
less produce a surplus. 

In order to develop and maintain an industrial economy, however, this 
old system had to change. Agriculture had to produce enough raw materials 
for industry and an agricultural surplus of foods in order to feed industrial 
workers. Land now became one of the bases of industrial production rather 
than the means of wealth for a few landlords. 

As agriculture became more efficient, the excess agricultural peasants 
now became the new work force required by industrialization. Impoverished 
peasants streamed into the cities to work in the new mines, mills and factories. 



THE AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION IN JAPAN 
Land Reform 

The specific methods by which the agricultural revolution is carried out 
vary according to the country involved. In Japan, the Meiji government, in- 
stalled in 1868 by anti-feudal forces, engineered a land reform. The land 
* reform accomplished two things at the same time: 

1 . The Meiji government converted the old feudal aristocracy into a new 
capitalist class overnight by compensating landlords for land by 
issuing them bonds from the new national bank. This assured the old 
aristocracy*s cooperation in the modernization of Japan. 

2. The land reform succeeded in driving thousands and thousands of 
peasants off the land and into the cities to become the new industrial 
work force. 

The land reform did not create a class of independent small farmers in 
Japan. Because they were extremely poor when they received their parcels of 
land, most of the peasantry could not aftord to purchase seeds, fertilizers, or 
draft animals. Many were forced to pay rent for the first time. This sudden 
need for cash drove many to borrow from moneylenders and banks at 
extremely high interest rates. This caused an almost never-ending spiral: the 
farmer without mechanization depended on having many children to help him 
work the land; in turn, the need to support so many people forced the farmer 
to live a bare hand-to-mouth existence. Thus the peasants were uilable to save 
any money to improve their farms. The only way out for many Japanese 
fanners was either (a) to send a son to the cities or to America to work as a 
laborer or (b) to send a daughter to work in the new textUe mills in the cities. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION IN ENGLAND 
The Agricultural Revolution Began Earty in England 

England represents an almost classic case study of industrialization and 
the agricultural revolution. For a variety of reasons* the changes in English 
agriculture began several centuries before those in Japan. England's participa- 
tion in international trade as early as the ISth century led to pressures within 
its economy to rationalize agriculture. Increased production of raw materials, 
especially wool, was vital to this trade. 



Pre-Indnstrial Use of Land 

Prior to this time, the use of much English land was collective, not 
private/ The highest noble or the lowest peasant was entitled to use the 
cosunons for grazing, food crops or wood cutting. Because of his access to the 
land, the peasant could raise sufficient crops to provide his family with food, 
and woci or flax to clothe them. This freeholder, or yeoman, was the pride of 
England for his good health and sturdy independent spirit. 

Enclosure of Land 

As wool growing increased in commercial importance^ land became too 
valuable to be used for the commons, at least from the point of view of the 
English aristocracy. The Tudor kings and landlords began a process called 
"Enclosure'* by which they seized much of the commons and dispossessed 
many peasants and yeomen. The Enclosures created an army of unemployed 
people, many of whom roamed the countryside as paupers. The timing 
coincided with a rise in prices, a cut in wages and an increase in profits for 
merchants and landlords. Starvation, disease, and suffering were widespread. 

Parliament, made up of only the landed gentry, passed a series of laws 
called Enclosure Acts which allowed landowners to fence in their lands and to 
destroy the cottages where the peasants lived. A guerilla war was carried on by 
the dispossessed who poached or hunted on the lands once used by everyone. 



The Results of the Land Enclosure 

From 1717 to 1820 at the close of the Napoleonic Wars, over 4,000 
Enclosure Acts were passed involving the transfer of 4 million acres of land 
from collective to private use. Large-scale agriculture was in the process of 
being organized. 

As the agricultural revolution gained momentum, the dispossession of the 
peasantry accelerated rapidly. This led to an ^plosive growth in working-class 
slums in the towns and cities and a rise in exploitation featuring lower wages, 
longer hours and worsening working conditions. Shant> lOwns appeared over- 
night. Fly-by-night builders threw up dark, cramped houses which are still to 
be seen in worldng-dass neighborhoods in En^and. With no sanitation or 
running water, and little air or light, these slums became infamous in the 
nowls of reformers of the times. Into these squalid and miserable conditions 
thousands upon thousands of peasants moved in a desperate attempt to replace 
their tost homes and livdihoods in the countryside. 
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B- THE EFFECTS OF INDUSTRIALIZATION ON WOMEN 



Japan 

Historically, this early period of industrial growth in all capitalistic indus- 
trialized countries has been noted as a tune of unprecedented brutality and 
exploitation of women and children. In Japan, young women of poor peasant 
families were lured into the city textile factories with glowing promises of 
company-provided dormitories, meals and health care. What they founc* was 
quite different- A room 10 feet by 10 feet would hold eight or nine or »nore 
women- Work hours could often go to 16 per day, with only a half-day off on 
Sunday- Meals consisted of poor rice or barley in meager quantities, with little 
else. The factories thcmsdves were cramped and poorly lighted, and had no 
safety measures for workers. Most of these young women did not last more 
than a year or two in such conditions^ As soon as they became ill, they were 
sent home to their families- The effects of the Mdji land reform, however, 
were so widespread that employers had no problem finding replacements 
immediately. 



England 

Young Englishwomen fared little belter than their Japanese counterparts. 
The majority went to work in domestic service in the homes of the weahhy, or 
more likely, the growing middle class- Their working conditions, pay and 
hours depended entirely on the whim of the mistress of the house. Whatever 
she required in the way of extra hours for guests or extra duties had to be done. 
Even a minor infraction of the rules was cause for dismissal. Typical maids 
earned only pennies a day, so such a job was seen more as a way of insuring 
food and lodging for a young girl than as income for a poor family. 

Those who worked in the nrines and factories of England in some ways 
had a better job than those in do«cstic service. Generally, women industrial 
workers could count on a half-day off every Sunday, and a regular working day 
of 14-16 hours. Such jobs, however, were extremely hard and dangerous. 
Those who worked in the mines often suffered disease, crippling injuries or 
death. 



EFFECTS ON CHILDREN OF MOTHERS WORKING OUTSIDE THE HOME 

Because of poverty, working-class children enjoyed almost no childhood 
at all- Before the Industrial Revolution, children participated in household 
work. But with industrialization children from the age of 4 or 5 had to go out 
of the home into mines and faaories, working the same hours as adults. Very 
small children were left in the care of "older" children, while mothers worked 
all day and into the evening. Without their mothers for nursing, infants were 
kept quiet by being given a rag soaked with gin or other alcohol or even 
laudanum, a type of opium. As a consequence, infant mortality took more 
than half of all babies in the first year of life. Women often gave birth to seven 
or eight babies in order for one or two to survive. 
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Young children often left home because there was not enough to eat. 
Beggar children crowded the streets in London and other British towns. Many 
resorted to stealing and sometimes took part in the numerous bread riots of 
those times. After one such bre*- d riot, one observer watched the hanging of 
dozens of children, some as youn^ as five or six, for having participated. 



C. CHANGING ROLES OF WOMEN 

Because the household went from a unit of production involving many 
people to a unit of consumption involving only the nuclear family, the role of 
the wife changed. The wife became the sole person with responsibility for 
planning and carrying out all housework. The husband was no longer her 
partner, since he went out of the home to work. Most people could not afford 
to hire household help. Consequently, the wife had to do everything. Further- 
more, her role entailed only those duties which prepared things for consump- 
tion. Instead of sewing cloth woven by her and others in the household, she 
sewed clothes from cloth purchased with wages earned by her husband, 
instead of cooking food raised on the commons, the wife cooked food 
purchased by wages. Instead of sharing child-rearing responsibilities with 
husband and servants, the wife became the main source of education, 
discipline and child care. 

The w^fe is no longer able to contribute her share towards 
weekly expenses . ... In a kind of despondency she sits 
down, unable to contribute anything to the general fund of 
the family, and conscious ofrmdering no other service to her 
husband, exc^t that of the care of his family.^ 



' From ^^Reoorts of Society for Bettering the Condition of the Poor/* as quoted in Pinchbeck, Ivy. 
Women Workers and the Industrial Revoiution^ pp. 58-59. 
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WOMEN AND THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 



THE CREATION OF THE WORKING- 

CLASS WOMAN 

Readings on Working-Class Women 

TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 

The purpose of this activity is to give students an idea of what young girls, 
similar to their own age. had to do in order to live during the early years of the 
Industrial Revolution, Teachers should stress that the characters in the stories 
and their living and working conditions are typical of working-class young 
women of those times. 



SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 

1. Use the background information above and the background information 
preceding each of the three readings to introduce this set of activities. 

2. Read aloud, as a class, "Facts You Need to Know: Working-Class 
Women/' Discuss the faa sheet. 

3. Divide the class into 3 groups. Assign the following readings, each group 
of students being responsible for a reading. 

a. "There Was No Place Else to Go: A Girl in the Mines" 

b. "I'm Not Complaining^ Mum" 

c. "Be Braveand Work Hard" 

4. If the groups are very large, subgroups of 4^5 students each can be formcd. 
In the subgroups, students will read the assigned selection and, working 
together, complete the worksheet a^mpanying each reading. 

5. Lead a class discussion of the activity. Begin by asking a member from 
each of the 3 groups to describe the reading to the rest of the dass. The 
student presenter should use the answers the group has worked out for the 
worksheet questions to assist in the presentation. 
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Thai use the foUowing questions to fscUitate a discussion based on the 
infonaatioii teamed from the readiiigs» the presenutions and the group work . 



A* <|U1S110NS to facilitate class discussion 

1. Where did young women and men get their training for work before the 
Industrial Revolution? 

2. What kind of work did they do and where? (The home as the workplace is 
an inqxirtant concept*) 

3. What expectations for work did the young people in the readings have as 
they reached maturity? 

4. How did the Industrial Revcdution change these expectations for young 
peofde (fu terms of location, Idnd of wwk» wage labor rather than subsis- 
tence labor, separati<m firom families)? 

5. For young women especially, what was their expected role after industrial- 
ization? What would it mean to these girts to marry and have children? 

6* How have expectations for young women changed in today's society? 



B. STXIIMENT ACTIVITIES 

1. Take a poll of student expectations 10 years from now. What do students 
think they will be doing? As a parent? Spouse? Worker? 

2. Assign students to write an essay describing one day*s activities in their 
lives 10-15 years from now. 
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THERE WAS NO PLACE ELSE TO GO: 
A GIRL IN THE MINES 
Teacher Background 

In England before 1842 women worked alongside men in the coal and 
metal mines. Their labor, however, was distributed differently. Because 
women were smaller than men they were used to crawl farther into the earth to 
get the coal. Men were the colliers (diggers); women and children the lifters 
and haulers of the coal. Women were fast, good workers and were paid less 
than the men* Owners noted that it was cheaper to use women and children to 
bring out the coal than to purchase machinery. Women also were compliant. 
One mining foreman said. **Females submit to work in places where no man. 
or even lad. could be got to labour in."' 

Coal mining was extremely hard. Work often entailed a twdve-to- 
fourteen-hour day. The pits were either very hot or very cold. Always they 
were wet. Often workers had to wade in knee*high water to their jobs. Brute 
strength and stamina were the necessary requirements for the hauling and 
trudging done by women and children in order to get the coal from the earth. 

Children could start work as early as five. In Scotland girls were thought to be 
more ef Hcient and able to care for themselves earlier than were the little boys. 
So they bc^an their lives as miners at 4!/i years of age. Girls this young were 
••trappers.'* which meant they opened and closed a little trap door which 
regulated the ventilation for the miners. The child had to sit alone in the dark 
for 12 to 13 hours a day. Although children's wages were low, poor families 
needed every fait to buy food. Also, the mothers knew they would not have the 
expense of child care while the children were working. 

As the girls grew older, they were given different jobs to do. They collected 
loose coal into buckets sind hauled it on their backs to the surface. When they 
were teenagers, they became "hurriers." The hurrier pushed or pulled the coal 
carts, or corves, usually along metal tracks, out to the main shaft where it was 
taken to the surface. The installation of metal tracks was considered an 
advancement over dragging the carts across the slushy ground. 

Being a hurrier was hard work. The girls' bodies became deformed, as they 
had to stoop low to get through the tunnel-like spaces of the mines. Most were 
harnessed to the wagons with metal and leather straps which went around their 
waist and between their legs. The can was heavy and there was a pressure on 
the hurrier to get the coal out as fast as possible. One woman said. "I have 
drawn til 1 have had the skin off me: the belt and chain is worse when we are in 
the •family way.'*'* But the real danger lay not in the pulling but at the time 
when the cart moved down an incline in the mine. If it went too fast the girl 
lost control of it and was crushed, sometimes fatally. Our story is about a girl 
who had to deal with these harsh realities in her work. 



• Pinchbeck. Ivy. Women Workers and the industrial Revolution, p. 24S. 
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Young boys were employed as hurriers until they were old enough to dig. 
One miner said that women made better hurriers because ^'a lass never expects 
to be a coal getter^ and that keeps her steady at her work/' * 

Older women worked even when they were pregnant, and many gave birth 
down in the mines. The poor physical conditions of these women influenced 
their babies ai birth. Infant mortality was high. All babies suffered during 
these hard times because mothers had to leave their young ones with older 
children* sometimes only six or seven years of age, or with neighbors. Since 
food was scarce, babies were kept quiet by being given rags soaked in gin or 
laudanam, a form of opium^ to chew on. This treaiment left them dull and 
imdemourished. 



COAL MINE ACT OF 1842 

In May 1842 a commission published a report on the condition of miners 
which aroused intense public indignation. Woodcuts showing women and 
children in the mines accompanied the report. It was not so much the hard 
ph3^ical work that shocked England in the days of Queen Victoria, but the fact 
that many male workers worked naked because of the heat and that sometimes 
the women stripped to the waist. Women were shown in loose trousers and 
with bare legs. The public responded to this seeming lack of modesty by saying 
that it was unfeminine for women to work with men and that it undermined 
their modesty and self respect." 

In 1842 Parliament passed a law excluding all female labor, and boys up 
to age 13, from work underground. Women and girls continued to work 
sorting and grading coal at the surface. By the mid-nineteenth century, 
harnesses also were not used except in small mines in the poorer regions. 

Not all coal mining women, however, rejoiced in their exclusion from the 
mines. After all. they needed the work. Men from other poorer paying indus- 
tries were not displeased as they went down and took the women^s places in the 
mines. 
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I^M NOT COMPLAINING, MUM 
Teacher Background 

For most of the 19th century in England, domestic service occupied more 
women than all other jobs combined. The British ••nanny" or babysitter, the 
maid, and the cook became such a part of English life that films and tdevision 
series such as "Upstairs* Downstairs" still reflea the experience of those 
times. 

Women in domestic service in some ways suffered the most of all women 
who worked. Cut off from other workers^ subjected to the whims of their 
mistress* and victimized by a rigid hierarchy of servants within a given house- 
hold, women in domestic service eked out a bare existence. In fact, for most of 
the 19th century, wages were so low that the job was seen mostly as a way of 
guaranteeing oneself room and board rather than a livelihood. Disease and 
starvation, especially in the early part of the 19th century, were sc widespread 
that working merely for subsistence must have seemed attractive indeed to the 
displaced peasants who poured into the towns and cities of England at t!iat 
time. 

It must be remembered that these women were in domestic service at a 
time when there was no electricity, no running water, no sewage system, no 
household appliances and few if any special cleaning agents to help in washing 
floors, clothes, etc. Irons were heated on wood-or more likely coal-burning 
stoves. Water also had to be heated on the stove. All other aspects of house 
work were done mainly by hand labor, making the job of a domestic servant 
backbreaking labor. 

In addition, domestic workers had no guarantee of hours or time off. If 
the mistress of the house planned an evening with guests, servants were 
expMCed to handle all that plus the usual household routine. Days off could 
be cancelled at a moment's notice if the mistress of the hotise required 
something to be done. In addition, servants had no rights to bring over their 
own guests or to go out visiting without the mistress* permission. Thus, some 
servants remained cloistered in the household without any contact with others 
beyond their place of employment. 

Servants also had no job security. If the family moved elsewhere or their 
mistress or master died, they were often left with nothing. They couid also be 
dismissed at any time without notice. With so many unemployed and poor in 
Britain, replacement of servants was no problem for the wealthier families. 
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BE BRAVE AND WORK HARD 
Teacher Background 



At the tfane of the Meyi Restonoioii in Japiiu aim 
woe tern women Uving in peasant booaebolds, much as described in Unit 1. 
As the tend ref onn progressed^ however^ the situation dianged dnunatically 
within a few years. 

The first women factory workers were in spinning shops set up by the 
government to give earnings to displaced members of the warrior class. More 
women^ however^ went to work in offldal service as teachers, stenographers, 
doctors and nurses;. It was not untQ the rise of the textile industry in the cities 
after around ISOO that masses of women went to work in a factory setting. 

Industrialization in Japan was such that true heavy industry, such as steel 
making and machine manufacturing, did not begin until about World War K 
Consequently, women in the textile industry made up the majority of the entire 
industrial work force in Japan until the 192(7s. The existence of hundreds of 
thousands of factory wcmien workers, nevertheless, did not change the social 
positicMi of women in Japan at all. 

Women workers were usually paid one-third of men^s wages for exactly 
the same work. Women textile workers were terribly exploited, living in 
cro w ded and unsanitary dormitories, and toifing for 16 hours a day. In fact, 
conditi o m in Jap anese textile mills were quite simitar to those in American 
miDs in the early I9th century m New England and the Athmtic seaboard. 
Some miDs, such as the LoweD milk in Massachusetts, were especially in- 
famous for their bad working conditions. 

Women*s social position was also handicapped by the exbtencc of 
legalized prostitution^ a legacy of feudalism which was not abolished until 
1958. As long as prostitution was a legal business, the degradation of women 
had an of Hcial sanction. For women, also, prostitution appeared as an alterna- 
tive to employment in the mills with their harsh working conditions. 

For those who went into the mills, life was extremely cruel. The girls were 
lured into the miQs by the so-called benevolence of the mill managers and 
owners, who promised naive peasant parents that they would be personally 
responsible for k>oking after the welfare of their daughters. The old feudal 
traditions of obligation and respect for one^s superiors often made peasant 
parents feel obligated and grateful to the labor recruiters for having found 
their daughter a position in a factory which, with its promised money income, 
might save the family from bankruptcy on the farm. 

The girls, also, fdt the same way and were admonished by their parents to 
respect the factory owners as their superiors and do good service by working 
hard and bearing any difficult^ without onnplaint. For most of these young 
w<Mnen, organizing or complaining about working conditions would be tanta- 
mount to showing ingratitude. Such a lack of manners would have reflected 
badly on their families. The young women were also acutely aware that thdr 
families were depending on them to make enough money to help pay debts on 
the farm. In such a situation, then, it is not remarkable that most attempts at 
organizing these young women failed until the 1890's. 
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THE CREATION OF THE 
MTODLE-CLASS "IDEAL WOMAN" 



SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 

1. Use the following **Synopsis of the Creation of the Working-Class 
Woman" and the background essay, "The Middle-Class 'Ideal Woman/* ' 
to introduce the topic to students. (See also the "Synopsis of Women 
before the Industrial Revolution/' in the previous section.) 

2. Read aloud with the class the student essay, **The Middle-Class 'Ideal 
Woman-'" 

3. Ask students to complete the questions following the essay. Their answers 
should be discussed in class. 



STUDENT ACTIVITY 

The purpose of this section is to understand the forces leading to the crea- 
tion of the middle-class "ideal woman" of the Industrial Revolution, and to 
consider those aspects of this ideal which remain with us today and influence 
our thinking about women. 

The middle class of the Industrial Revolution came into being partly 
through the purposeful exclusion of women from the middle-class crafts and 
trades. These crafts and trades people, as well as smaller merchants, were con- 
tinually being thre'*ened with extinction or at least a very diminished share of 
the market. The exclusion of women was an attempt to raise the income of 
those remaining by restricting c-^mpetition. The assumption was that the man, 
as head of the housdiold, should work and be able to support his entire family. 
The wife was considered extra competition and was not to work, but care 
for house and chOdren. From this developed the middle-class "ideal woman." 
who did not work but helped her husband by staying at home. 

Teachers should stress that the 'Mdeal woman" did not work but de- 
pended on her husband not only for income but for status as wdl. This 
dQ>endency accentuated the legal, moral and intdlectual inferiority of women 
inherited from feudal times* The middle dass, however, thought that such 
dq>endency was similar to the leisure of the upper-dass woman. In other ways 
as well, the middlc^dass woman sought to enxtdate the upper-class woman, 
even though she lacked the key ingredient of real wealth. Consequently, the 
middle-class woman tried to have at least 2 or 3 servants, dress fashionably, 
cultivate the finer arts and have a Idsurely social life. At the same time, the 
middlc-dass woman looked down on working-class women for not having the 
ideal life. 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE CREATION OF THE 
WORKING-CLASS WOMAN 



• The first stage of the Industrial Revolutions in England and Japan was the 
revolutionizing of agriculture. 

• Land was converted from being the means of subsistence for peasants into a 
means of producing commercially profitable agricultural raw materials for 
trade and industry. 

• Peasants by the hundreds of thousands were driven off the land and into the 
cities and towns to become the new industrial work force. 

• As work moved from the household into the factory, women lost their posi- 
tion of economically productive partnership with their husbands. Husbands 
went outside the home to work for wages. Women could either go to work 
themselves, stay home, or become prostitutes. 

• The women who went to work found jobs mainly in domestic service, mines, 
and textile mills. 

• In these jobs they were terribly exploited. Working conditions were harsh and 
pay for women was as much as 60Vo lower than for men. 

• Working women also had the added responsibility of caring for children and 
home. Working-class slums of those times were notorious for lack of sanita- 
tion and bad housing. When prices rose without corresponding wage in- 
creases, the diet of the working class became worse. Many families lived r nly 
on potatoes and weak tea and consequently suffered from disease, malnu- 
trition and other sicknesses . 

• Working-rlass women were employed by necessity because their husbands^ 
wages were insufficient to support the family. 
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THDE MTODI^-CLASS ''IDEAL WOMAN^' 
Teacher Background 

The development of the middle-class **ideal woman" was the result of 
complex social and economic forces resulting from the Industrial Revolution. 
Some of the major changes are summarized briefly here. 



Effects of the Industrial Revolution on the Peasantry 

The dispossession of the peasantry from their land led to their transfor- 
mation into the urban working class. The great mass of people in both Japan 
and England were the peasants who became the new workers in the mines, 
mills and factories. 



Effects of the Industrial Revolution on the Upper Class 

The other side of the creation of the working class was the creation of a 
new class of extremely wealthy capitalists who joined the landed gentry of the 
upper class. These were the people who owned the factories, the mines and the 
mills. As the Industrial Revolution progressed, they came to control more and 
more of the economic wealth and life of Japan and England. Their lifestyles 
and activities, including those of the women of this class, were conspicuously 
different from those of the working poor. 

Just as the kings of old arranged marriages to consolidate land titles, so 
the new industrialists and bankers arranged marriages to consolidate their for- 
tunes, property and power. Marriages preceded by property contracts became 
the order of the day. To the capitalists belonged a life of real wealth, with 
fabled mansions and glittering parties and dances. In England, while men 
made decisions in the political and economic spheres that determined the 
future of that nation, the women presided over households of 25 or more ser- 
vants at each of 3 or 4 homes scattered about the countryside. In Japan, walled 
castles of the old feudal landlords came to house the treasures of the new class 
of bankers and industrialists who engineered their country's entrance into the 
modem worl :. 



Effects of the Industrial Revolution on the Middle Class 

Not everyone, however, entered the Industrial Age as a member of either 
the working class or the upper class. During the feudal periods in both 
England and Japan, a middle dass had emerged— associated with the devel- 
opment of the towns— and composed of independent craftspeople, merchants, 
and professional people. In that society, which was based predominantly on 
land as the basis of economic activity, these small traders and artisans were 
dealers in a limited market and in a limited money economy. 
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As the industrial Revolution began in England and Japan, some of these 
urban traders and craftspeople were not absorbed immediately or destroyed 
by the new industries, and they continued to work much as they had tradition- 
ally. Goldsmidis, silversmiths, house builders are examples. Others, such as 
small-busxness owners and merchants, continue even into the present. None of 
these urban middle-class elements, however, could escape the larger dynamics 
of the Industrial Revolution. 

Since it already participated in the money economy, the middle class 
seemed able to participate more closely in the new economic system which 
made money a more important factor in shaping everyone's lives. The possi- 
bility that they could rise into the upper classes and the new wealth always 
appeared tantalizingly close — with the many Horatio Alger type stories and 
exampk:^. But capitalist industrialization was more than just the accumulation 
of vast otjn^is of money. It was also the ability to turn that money into capital — 
that is, into an investment with the capability of reproducing itself time and 
again. Most of the middle class had no such wealth capable of controlling the 
economy. However, the illusion persisted that anyone could succeed at 
becoming wealthy. 

On the other ha^d, the middle class forever teetered on the edge of the 
slums and darkness of the working class, as technological improvements 
swallowed "craft after craft and periodic depressions wiped out smaller mer- 
diants. The aspiration for wealth, combined with the fear of becoming 
working class, marked the ^'in-between" nature of the middle class. It created 
the desire and need for the middle class to try to remain as distant as possible 
from the working poor, both in lifestyle and attitudes. Thus, the middle class, 
the nouveau ridie, acquired and practiced contempt for the working class, 
which was unable to rise above its pr . ^rty stricken circumstances. 

THE MIDDLE -CLASS WOMAN 

In feudal times, the members of the middle class were artisans and small 
traders active in business life. Women participated in crafts and trades, some- 
times taksag over shops when their husbands died. Sometimes girls, especially 
daughters, were accepted into the crafts and trades as apprentices on an equal 
footing with boys. 

As the Industrial Revolution began, however, women and girls gradually 
became excluded from the crafts and trades. The rise of factory production 
and large-scale trading and merchantry pre-empted the smaller trades and 
especially the handcrafts. By producing and marketing larger quantities of 
goods, the new capitalists were able to sell their items at a lower price. As the 
artisans and small merchants became less able to compete, the guilds, trying to 
protect their interests, began to exclude women. The assumption was that the 
artisan and merchant could survive the competition of the new capitalists if the 
price of their labor and their goods could be kept high enough for a man 
working alone to support his family. This goal was to be accomplished by the 
diminadon of certain groups of competing guild members- for example women. 
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Middle-class women in the urban areas were purposefully excluded trom 
economically productive work in order to insure the survival of the male arti- 
sans and merchants. Gradually the assumption grew that such work was a 
man's prerogative. Although peasant women were also excluded from eco- 
nomically productive work because of the general dispossession of the catire 
peasantry during the first stage of the Industrial Revolution, there was no 
similar assumption that such productive work should belong only to men. The 
exclusion of the middle-class woman from work outside the home set the stage 
for the rise of the modem middle-class assumption that men are supposed to 
work outside the home but women are not. 

In addition, the economic forces which produced a more affluent middle 
class also made it possible for the wives and women in the family to not have 
to work outside the home. The medium-sized merchants did establish a 
relatively affluent income level and were able to support their families without 
resorting to either diild or woman labor. The fewer numbers of hocsehold 
members needed for productive, that is, mcome-generating work, oecame 
another mark of difference between the middle class and the working class. 



The Emergence of the "Ideal" Middle-Class Woman 

The social and economic factors described above led to the new lifestyles 
and attitudes which became embodied in a new set of ideas about the roles and 
behaviors appropriate to middle-class womeu. These can be summarized 
briefly as: 

The ••ideal" middle-class woman was married and was economically de- 
pendent on her husband. 

• This ••ideal" for a woman meant cultivating talents and charm to catch and 
keep a good husband and help him succeed in his career while demonstrating 
proficiency in her assigned roles of child rearing and housekeeping, 

• The reality of the middle<lass woman, however, was that she was the viaim 
of double standards which kept her legally a non-person and socially and 
politically her husband's inferior. This double standard, while derived from 
earlier times, became even more oppresave during the Industrial Age because 
the woman was now completely dependent on her husband with no indepen- 
dent productive role for herself in the family or society. 

• The middle-class woman was expected to be innocent and pure in thought 
and deed, while the man had full sexual freedom outside the home. This 
created a situation which exploited the poor working-class woman, who was 
forced into prostitution. 

• Because the ••ideal" wife was not expected to work, poor and working-class 
women who had to earn a wage in order to survive were looked down on. 
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TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 



THE MIDDLE-CLASS "IDEAL WOMAN" 
THE FASHIONABLE LADY 



TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 

This activity is designed to help studen«3 understand how the image of the 
''ideal'^ middle-class woman devdoped and what the image was. One way 
students can understand the "ideal" is to study the fashions designed for her. 
A second objective of the activity is to expose students to the ides* that fashion 
is not simply a matter of personal taste. Rather, fashion ssr- cs a social func- 
tion: it reflects the roles, attitudes and behavior of people. Fashion has social 
content. During the Industrial Revolution, fashions Tor the "ideal woman" 
most often reflected the fact that she did not work. 



SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 

1 - Have students look at the drawing of "The Fashionable Lady/' 

2- Discuss together the following questions: 

a. What is the fashionable lady ;n the drawing wearing? 

b. Since the sewing machine was not invented yet, can you guess how 
many hours of hand labor went into making her clothes? 

c- Do you think this woman comes from the working class? Why or whv 
not? 

d- Do you think she could work wearing that kind of dress? Why or why 
not? 

c. Compare the fashionable lady with the working-class women in the 
picture. What are these women wearing? Why? 

f. Do you like to wear clothes like the fashionable lady's? Why or why 
not? 

3. Together with the students read "What Did the *IdeaI Woman' Wear . . . 
and Why?" 

4. Have students complete the questions at the ^nd of the reading, using the 
drawing as a reference. Discuss their responses to the questions. 

5. As a homework assignment, ask students to bring in pictures, drawings or 
photographs from magazines and newspapers of current women*s fashions. 
Discuss what these fashions mean today in terms of the "ideal woman 
and what she is supposed to be like. 
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THE REALITY OF THE 
MIDDLE-CLASS WOMAN 

TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 

This lesson is designed to help students understand that the reality of the 
middle<lass woman was far from the ideal. First, the ideal created was not an 
example of a useful human being but an object to enhance a man s career and 
to bear his chadren. And as a result, the middle-class woman sirffered psy- 
chological and even physical damage from feeling she should conform to the 
ideal role. 

SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 

1 . Introduce the topic to the students and ask the class to read aloud "The 
Reality of the Middle-Class Woman." 

2. Lead a discussion of the reading, using the following questions. 

a- What are some of the laws which put the middle-class woman in her 
place of inferiority? 

b. What was the effect of excluding middle<Iass women from "real life"— 
the political and economic life of a society? 

c. What did inheritance have to do with the middle-class woman's reality? 
d Can you list some of the things in our society today which might be re- 
lated to some of the above realities of a hundred years ago? 

3. Read together with students " J. between Us Men." Have students take 
the three roles in the conversation. 

4. Discuss the reading using the following questions. 

a. What did these men think about having sons and having daughters? Why? 

b. What was thdr attitude toward thdr wives? 

c. Do you think these men respected their wives? Support your answer. 

d. Can you find any modem-day attitudes which are similar? Give ex- 
amples. 

e. What do you think the wives might have thought about Uii=: Why? 

f See if you can construct an imaginary conversation among tne wives of 
■ the men in this conversation. What would they say about their hus- 
bands and children? Why? What would they say about themselves? 
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TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 



THE MIDDLE CLASS LOOKS DOWN 
ON THE WORKING-CLASS WOMAN 



TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 

The purpose of these activities is to help students understand the reasons 
why the middle class regarded the working class with both fear and contempt. 



SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 

1. Have students read aloud the essay, **The Middle Class Looks Down on 
the Working-Class Woman." 

2. Ask students to complete the worksheet questions which follow the essay. 

3. Lead a class discussion of the essay, using the questions on the worksheet. 

4. Have the class look at the illustration of "The 'Ideal Woman' and the 
Working-Class Reality/^ 

5. Have students complete the worksheet based on the illustration. 

6. Lead a class discussion of the illustration, using the questions on the work- 
sheet 

Summarize the discussion by asking the following questions: 

• Compare this drawing to today^s ••ideal woman." What is the "ideal" 
for women today? 

• What is the reality for women today? 

• Is there a gap today between the ideal and the real as there was during 
the Industrial Revolution? 

^ What similarities can you see in today's situation for women and that of 
England a hundred years ago? What differences? 

7. Have students read aloud the two letters, ''My Dearest Brother Albert" 
and "Prepare to Accept Woman's Destiny." 

8. Ask students to complete the worksheet questions which follow both 
readings and then discuss their answers in class. 
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MODERN-DAY EXPECTATIONS OF 
WOMEN: IS THE MIDDLE-CLASS 
"IDEAL" STILL WITH US? 



TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 

The following aaivity is designed to help students learn that the middle- 
class **ideal" of the Industrial Revolution is still very much with us, even 
though the majority of American women now work. This should help students 
understand that there are a variety of opinions about women working and that 
some of these opinions are similar to those raised auring the time of the Indus- 
trial Revolution. 



SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 

1 . Use the information above to introduce the activity. 

2. Have students fill out the questionnaire "Modem-Day Expectations of 
Women: Is the Middle-Class *Ideal' StiU with Us?" 

3. Lead a discussion of the questionnaire in class. Guidelines for class 
discussion are: 

a. Are students' expectations of women similar to those of the **middle- 
class ideal" during the Industrial Revolution? 

b. Can students identify the similarities? 

c. In what areas are students' expectations different? 

d. Can students think of events since the Industrial Revolution which have 
influenced their attitudes and which explain the differences? 

4. Have the students read aloud "Where Did Our Expectations Come 
From?** 

5. Use the following questions to lead a discussion of the essay. 

a. Can you think of other expectations of women which are based on the 
19th century "ideal** woman? Give examples. 

b. Do you think these expectations are "natural" for women? Why or 
why not? 

c. How do these expectations affect men? For instance, what about men 
who enjoy literature and poetry or who are not athletic? 

d. Can you think of some better expectations for men and women? Give 
examples. 
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TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 



ORAL HISTORY/STUDENT 
INTERVIEWS 



TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 

In this assignment students will interview a working couple with children — 
possibly their own parents. Students will learn why people today work, how 
and why people work and parent at the same time, and how spouses feel about 
each other working and r^rcnting. Since there is such a great difference on 
these issues between today's middle-class reality and the middle<lass practices 
during the Industrial Revolution^ the teacher should use this contrast to help 
students understand the differences and the similarities in behavior and atti- 
tudes between the two periods. In this way, the teacher can use this aaiviiy to 
summarize the unit. 



SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 

1. Introduce the activity by using the above information to explain the 
purpose of the interview assignment. 

2. Review with students the questions they will be asking the iDcrsons they 
interview. Read the questions aloud together. 

3. Review the oral interview directions with students, going over each item 
carefully to insure that students understand the interview process and the 
need to be courteous and effective interviewers. 

4. Have the students conduct the interviews. 

5. Allow students at least three days, or a weekend, to complete the interview 
assignment. 

6. Have students share the results of their interviews, using ^^Some Questions 
to Think About^* as^a guideline for dass discussion: 

* Describe any similarities you see between the way the husband and wife 
interviewed see their family and work responsibifities, and the way the 
middle class during the Industrial Revolution saw the same roles and 
responsibilities. 

* Describe the differences you see. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION: 
FACTS YOU NEED TO KNOW 



WHAT WAS THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION? 

Tlie Industrial Revolution was a complete change in the way 
everything and everyone were organized to produce things. 
Before the Industrial Revolution, very few goods were produced. 
Most people had barely enough to eat and wear. The Industrial 
Revolution changed this. In a matter of a few generations, the 
way food and clothing, for example, were grown and made avail- 
able to people completely changed. 

Before the Industrial Revolution, food was grown on indi- 
vidual farms— and only as much as was needed by the individual 
family. During the Industrial Revolution, machinery was developed 
and large pi ts of land were made available, enabling the devel- 
opment of large-scale cash crop agriculture. The main purpose of 
producing food changed; the purpose became to sell what was 
grown. 
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In terms of producing clothing, the change was also dra- 
matic. Before the Industrial Revolution, clothing was made to 
meet family needs and was produced in the home* The invention 
of looms during the Industrial Revolution meant that clothing 
was manufactured on a large scale in factories and was sold 
throughout the country. 

Many other things in society changed. For the first time 
science and engineering were used systematically in all aspects of 
life, important changes also happened in the home with families, 
in political systems, in laws, and even in marriages. 

WHEN DID IT HAPPEN? 

The Industrial Revolution is a relatively modern event. Most 
Industrial Revolutions have occurred between 1600 and the present. 

• England's began in the 16th century. 

• Japan's began in the 19th century. 

• In some countries it is still going on. 



WHERE DID IT HAPPEN? 

The Industrial Revolution has happened in many countries. 
We call these countries industrialized. An example is the United 
States, 

It began in Europe, but every concJnent today has some 
nations which are in the process of industrialization. 

HOW DID IT HAPPEN? 

The Industrial Revolutions we will study are the ones that 
occurred in England and Japan, Both of these societies industri- 
alized in a ^^capitalist" way. That is, a small number of men with 
great personal wealth invested their money in the invention of 
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machinery, the building of factories and mills, and the develop- 
ment of mines, as new and useful methods of increasing their 
wealth. The result was a complete change in the way goods were 
produced. Other countries, learning from the experiences of 
England, Japan and the United States have tried to industrialize 
in different ways. They have tried to industrialize without ex- 
ploiting the working class, creating slums or degrading women. 



WRY IS ".T IMPORTANT TO UNDERSTAND THE 
I.VDoijrRIAL REVOLUTION? 

• It made possible modern society and a high living standard for 
more people than before. 

• It is a good example of how societies change. 

• It created many of the features of society we know today, 
especially those which relate to women. The family, marriage, 
stereotypes of women, and even the women's liberation move- 
ment are direaly. related to the changes the Industrial Revolution 
brought about. 
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WOMEN BEFORE THE INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION 

13efore the Industrial Revolution in Europe and Japan, 
the social-economic system was caUed ^'feudalism." Most families 
lived on the land as agricultural peasants under the domination of 
the landlord, a religious hierarchy, and a king or emperor. Some 
people lived in towns and cities, but feudal towns were quite 
small, functioning mainly as trading centers. The peasant house- 
hold was usually made up of the family (mother, father, children 
and grandparents) but sometimes it included servants and hired 
hands. The servants were mostly very young, unmarried men and 
women who were learning household skills so that they might 
have a household of their own one day. They did many necessary 
chores, including housecleaning and child care, while wives did 
other work. 

In feudal times, women were considered inferior to men. A 
husband was considered the main provider and protector of the 
household — a lord of his house. A man could beat his wife as a 
way of expressing his authority. A wife had almost no legal 
grounds for divorce. Once she married she was considered part of 
her husband's household and could not leave without his consent. 
Girls were often married in their early teens. These marriages 
were arranged by their parents without the girls' consent. 

In srite of this, women before the Industrial Revolution in 
many ways were more important to their husbands and families 
than women in more modem times. This is because much of their 
work in the household was critical to the survival and economic 
well-being of all its members. Even some tasks we consider 
**house chores" today were much more important in feudal 
times. Cooking and sewing, for instance, were the final stage of 
work on things produced by household members. Today, they are 
the finishing touches provided on consumer goods bought by 
wages earned outside the home. In other words, in feudal times, 
women were primarily producers of goods rather than the con- 
sumers of goods they have become. 
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The peasant household lived mostly on the food and other 
goods and services produced by its members. This method of pro- 
duction is called ^'domestic economy/' In those times there was 
no idea that the husband went out of the household to work for 
wages in order to support a wife and children who simply stayed 
at home. The wife in the domestic economy oversaw and did 
much of the food and clothing production, selling the surplus for 
cash income. 

Women also worked alongside their husbands in heavy 
manual labor whenever needed. In recognition of their impor- 
tance in Japan, peasant housewives were granted a special place 
on the hearth during the evening called the ^"kakazu." It was a 
place of honor. 

Children also took part in economically productive work. 
From the time they were three and four years old, children were 
assigned tasks according to age. Such tasks ranged from shooing 
birds and animals away from the crops to winding thread as it 
wa^ spun to helping out with the many other chores around the 
household. In Japan, for instance, children tied paper sleeves 
over ripening peaches to prevent insect and sun damage, or they 
fished in irrigation canals to supply food for the household diet. 

The husband had many duties related to the maintenance 
and functioning of the household. He was expected to provide 
protection and labor to the landlord. This meant that much of the 
time he either worked the landlord's land, so that his wife and 
servants could work their own plot, or he served in the lord's 
armed forces in the constant wars and disputes between land- 
lords. 

At home, the husoand shared in household duties. For in- 
stance, since some peasants in England could read and write, he 
was expected to share in the education and religious training of 
his children with his wife. He taught young servants how to read 
and write. Just as his wife was expected to help with manual labor 
during busy times in the fields, the husband also helped in the 
household chores at busy times. He also hunted food for the 
family, and oversaw the sheep and herds of livestock- 
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In the cities and towns women also played an important role. 
Smaller crafts and trades were often conducted from shops 
attached to the home. Since the workshop was in the home, the 
wife and daughters were expected to help out, so they often knew 
the craft or trade well. In some places, women members were 
accepted into the guilds of such various crafts as shoemaking, 
iron and metal workings and printing. A widow often took over a 
workshop after her husband's death and was given the same legal 
status as her husband, thus being able to conduct money matters 
and carry on the trade. 

All this meant that before the Industrial Revolution, the wife 
and children were equally as important as the husband in the 
economic activity of home and society. Although women and 
children were considered inferior to men, ihe wife was not depen- 
dent completely on her husband for support. And the man die' 
not look down on household work as inferior to his earning a 
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living outside the home. In many ways, husband and wife had to 
work together as partners. Cooking, cleaning the house, and child 
care were not chores only for women. And "making a living" 
was not the only role for men. As we shall see, this new ideal was 
brought into being by the Industrial Revolution. 
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STUDENT ACTIVITY 



WOMEN BEFORE THE INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION 

STUDENT ACTIVITY 

How well did you read? 

1 . How were women important to the family? 

2. What is "domestic economy?*' 

3. Who were the servants? What did they do? 

4. In what ways were husband and wife like partners? In what 
ways is it different today? 

5. What was womei^^sjtatus in the crafts and trades in the towns? 

6. What is the difference between a producer and a consumer? 
How would being one or the other influence the status of 
women? 

7. In what ways was women's status different in pre-Industrial 
times from their status now? In what vrays is it the same? 
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PEASANT FAMILIES IN ENGLAND 
BEFORE THE 

INDUSTRIAL RE%^OLUTION 

STUDENT ACTIVITY 

Look at the illustration of a typical English country household 
before the Industrial Revolution. 

1. List the different work tasks of each member of the household 
in pre-industrial times. 

Mother Father Children 

2. List the needs of the family that are met by these activities. 

3. List some extra products which might be taken to market to 
be sold for cash. 

4. List some things they might buy at the market for their own 
use. 
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THE CHANGING TASKS OF 
FAMILY MEMBERS 

Oral Histories 

STUDENT ACTIVITY 

Before the Industrial Revolution most families produced or 
made at home the things they needed — for example, food, clothes, 
tools, utensils, and toys. In industrialized nations, most families 
are consumers, which means they buy what they need. Their 
money for these products is earned from work they do outside of 
the home. 

Thus, one of the most important changes brought about by 
the Industrial Revolution was to move economically productive 
work to outside the home. As this change took place, there were 
noticeable changes in the chores and tasks family members did at 
home. 

This assignment is to help you learn about some of these 
changes which may have happened even in the past two or three 
generations of American families. 

A. Ask your parents and grandparents: 

1 . "When you were my age, what chores were you exi>ected 
to do at home? 

Mother Grandmother Father Grandfather 

2. Did you make any extra money outside of the house? How? 

Mother Grandmother Father Grandfather 
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3. When you were my age, did your family produce any of 
the things they used? What? 

Pr4rents: 

Grandparents: 

B. Ask yourself: 

1 . What chores art you expected to do at home? 

2. List the ways you have earned money outside of the home: 

3. Does your family produce any of the things it uses? What 
are they? 
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ORAL INTERVIEW 

STUDENT ACnVITY 
Directions 

1 . Make a date in advance with the person you want to inter- 
view. In making this contact be sure to explain the purpose of 
the interview and the topics you wish to cover. 

2. Allow at least 30 minutes for the interview. 

3. Begin the interview by explaining again the purpose of the 
interview and the topics you wish to cover. Be sure the inter- 
viewee consents to be interviewed. 

4. Ask only one question at a time. Avoid questions which lead 
to yes-or-no answers. If you do get yes-or-no responses, then 
ask for an explanation. "Could you explain a little more, 
please?" Or, "Why did you fee! that way?" 

5 . Take your notes on a separate page. 

6. Be patient. Remember, most people have never been inter- 
viewed. It is an unusual experience. A person must have time 
to think about her or his answer. If you act as if you are in a 
hurry, the other person won*t feel that her or his answers 
are important to you. 



WOMEN AND THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 



EDITORIAL 



THE FIRST STAGE OF THE 
INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION WAS AN 
AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION: 
Facts You Need to Know 

•Before the Industrial Revolution, agricultural land use was 
very inefficient. The majority of people were peasants who lived 
on the edge of extreme poverty. Lack of agricultural science, inef- 
ficient tools, and low yidd crops meant the land produced just 
enough to keep things going, but no surplus. 

•The first step in the Industrial Revolution was a complete 
change in land use so large areas of land could be used with better 
tools (including mechanization), new kinds of higher yield crops, 
and more scientific use of fertilizers to produce a commercially 
profitable surplus of crops. 

•With better use of land, such large numbers of peasants 
were no longer needed. These peasants were forced to become 
day laborers at the new agricultural units or the new industrial 
work force in the cities. 

•These changes meant far-reaching changes for women. 



EDITORIAL 



WOMEN AND THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 



THE AGRICUI T URAL REVOLUTION IN ENGLAND 

•Before industriali^a^ion, much feudal land was used collec- 
tively by serfs, yeomen, and landlords alike. This land was called 
the commons. The peasants, called "yeomen** in England, used 
the commons to raise their own food, cut wood, grow the raw 
materials for clothing such as flax for linen, or raise sheep. 

• From the 16th to 19th centuries, many landlords put fences 
around this common land and drove the peasants off. They did 
this by having Parliament pass Enclosure Acts. Since landowners 
were the only ones who could vote or hold office. Parliament 
always passed the Enclosure Acts as requested. 

•The result was that large numbers of peasants were put off 
the land and their homes destroyed. Large numbers of unem- 
ployed people began roaming England looking for work, some- 
times resorting to stealing just to stay alive. Some of these people 
became day laborers working for a few pennies a day for the land- 
owners. Others became wage laborers working in the new mines 
and factories. 

In 1820, the Dutchess of Sutherland enclosed 
800,000 acres of land. She put 150,000 people off 
that land. She put 130, 000 sheep to graze on the land. 
She then rented to each family 2 acres of sub- mar- 
ginal* land. 
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EDITORIAL 



THE AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION IN JAPAN 

•Before industrialization most peasants in Japan gave the 
majority of their year's crops to the landlord. They were 
"tenants** on the landlord*s land. Even when weather caused a 
bad crop, they were forced to give a set amount to the landlord. 
If they didn't have enough, they had to owe it on the next year's 
crop. This often left them deep in debt. 

•In 1868 anti-feudal groups managed to overthrow the 
feudal order and establish a new government through a revolution 
called the Meiji Restoration. The Meiji government acted to 
abolish feudalism by passing a land reform act. The government 
gave the old landlords public bonds to pay for land which was 
then given to peasants. 

•Most peasants who received land were too poor to buy seeds, 
fertilizer, oxen and tools. So, they had to borrow money. Often, 
they borrowed money from their old landlord, going into debt 
again. When they could not pay back the loans, many farmers 
sent their young sons and daughters off the land to look for 
work. 

•This resulted, in many young people leaving the land and 
• working in factories and mines. Some of these people left Japan 
to look for work in other countries, including the United States. 
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THE RESULTS OF THE AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION 
•Land use became more efficient. 

•Large numbers of peasants were driven off the land and 
into the cities looking for work. 

CHANGES FOR WOMEN 

•Since work moved out of the individual peasant household 
and into factories and mines, women lost their status as economic 
partners with their husbands. 

•Married women wdth children whose husbands went to 
work in the cities were the most discriminated against because it 
was thought that their husbands should support them. These 
women had to find work as day laborers or stay with relatives jua 
to find a way to live. 

•Other women, especially younger ones, were forced to 
become prostitutes since they could not make a living any other 
way. 

•The majority of women, however, could find no work and 
were left as housewives at home with the children. They became 
dependent on their husbands for everything. 

•Most women who went to work found jobs in textile mills, 
mines and domestic service. 

•Working women*s wages were always lower than men*s, 
sometimes being only one-third of men's wages for the same 
work- 
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THE CREATION OF THE WORKING- 
CLASS WOMAN 



STUDENT ACTIVITY 

1 . Describe the status of the woman before the Industrial Revo- 
lution. 

2. What happened to the peasant at the beginning of the Indus- 
trial Revolution? How did this happen? 

3. How did the Industrial Revolution change the status of the 
woman? 

4. How did the Industrial Revolution affect the peasants as a 
whole? Where did they go? What did they do? 
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WORKING- CLASS WOMEN 
Facts You Need to Know 

•The period of industrialization led to the breakup Qf jt^g 
family, with the members going to different places just to try to 
make a living. 

•Soon after the Industrial Revolution began in England and 
Japan, 75-80% of the population had become worKing cl^s. 

•Wages for working-class men were so low that many Working- 
class women had to find work just to make sure they could eat. 

•Women with young children often left theni alone ^j^^ 
neighbors or older children. Young babies were often fed alcohol 
or even opium to keep them quiet until their mothers could return 
from a 14- to 16-hour work day to feed them. This led to many 
working-class people being called **dull.** 

•Girls from the ages of 4 or 5 began to work, 

•In both England and Japan, the main jobs for >vonien and 
girls were in mines, textile factories and domestic service. 

•In England more women worked in domestic service than in 
all other jobs combined. 

•Servants suffered some of the worst conditions because of 
forced isolation from friends, family and other workers, and 
because of lack of government protection. 

•In Japan, the majority of young women worked in textile 
factories. These women workers made up the majority of al' 
Japanese factory workers until the 1920*s. 

•Wages and working conditions for women in both Countries 
were terrible. The workday was 14-16 hours, six or even seven days 
a week. Wages were only a few cents a day. 
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THERE WAS NO PLACE ELSE TO GO: 
A GIRL IN THE MINES* 



INTRODUCTION 

During the early years of the Industrial Revolution in England, 
women and children worked alongside men in the coal mines. 
Their jobs, however, were not always the same. For example, 
men usually dug out the coal and the women and children hauled 
it to the surface any way they could. 

Men and women received different pay. Often men received 
the paycheck for the whole family so that many women never saw 
their hard-earned money. 

Women who worked in the mines had the extra burden, too, 
of having to leave their babies with their older children or with a 
neighbor. When food was scarce, it was often the custom to give 
the babies rags soaked in gin or laudanam, a form of opium, to 
chew on. Consequently, babies of the poor were often dull and 
undernourished. 

Work in the mines was very tiring, unhealthy and unsafe. 
There were no laws before 1842 protecting mineworkers or 
limiting the age for such work. Children as young as five entered 
the mines and literally spent their childhood underground. 

In this story Ann is lucky. She is 13 years old before she, too, 
must enter the mines to work. As you read her story, look for the 
reasons why she had to work and what this work was like. 



Written by In Search of Our Past staff. Based on accounts from this period as 
dted m the lribIiogn4>hy for this uniL 
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NARRATIVE 



THERE WAS NO PLACE ELSE TO GO: 
A GIRL IN THE MINES 



Ann screamed and threw herself to the side of the narrow 
tunnel as the wagon full of coal came rushing by. 

"Watcha doin'. . . . You'll be dead soon enough without 
hurrin' itup." 

The older girl spoke roughly, but her touch was gentle as she 
shook Ann as if to arouse her from a stupor. 

**Remember, it's your first day here in the pit. . . It'll take 
awhile before you can hurry the corvef* that fast." 

**Go dowly, 'speciaDy when you're going downhill. ' ' 

Ann shuddered. She didn*t speak, but glanced gratefully at 
the more experienced girl. She knew how close she had come to a 
terrible accident. Her own sister had been crushed four years 
earlier by such a coal wagon out of control. 

Ann's mother then had sworn that Ann would never go into 
the mines. But this last hard winter brou^t cold and sickness to 
ail the mine families and her father had died of pneumonia. Her 
mother had struggled to keep the family alive by returning herself 
to the coal pit. She wanted Ann to continue to go to the school. 
But Ann was now thirteen years old. It was her turn to help bring 
in some money for food. It would be lovely if her mother and her 
brothers could find a small farm, but none was to be had. And 
there were no places left in the nearby factory. The only place left 
was to go into the mines. 



•corve: a coal cart. 



A CLOSE CALL 




atcic out! Lookee — !" Janet's warning cry pierced 



the air. 
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This morning it had seemed an adventure. Getting up at 
4:30 a.m. and walking in the dark early hours with her mother 
seemed exciting, part of a growing-up experience. But, as soon as 
she saw the mine shaft, that deep dark hole into which they must- 
descend in a little cage run by pulleys, she knew this was frightening — 
not fun. 

She held her breath while the cage descended. . . four long 
minutes it took to reach the bottom. As she got out of the cage, 
her feet splashed in water, and she sank into mud up over her 
ankles. She had worn a pair of her father's wool socks inside her 
boots and his work trousers, but only because hf-*r mother had 
insisted. She had t»ecn so glad that it was dark and nobody could 
see her in such a ridI«.ulous outfit. 
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NARRATIVE 



JANETTSSTORY 

After her c'ose call, Ann and her new friend found a higher, 
drier spot where they could sit and lean their heads back against 
the cool ve?Tis which showed above them. 

"What's your name?" asked Ann shyly. 

"Janet . . . Janet Duncan. I've been in the mines since I was 
5. 1 began as a trapper. I used to come in before everyone else, to 
open and shut the little door which lets in the fresh air to each 
passageway." 

"But, when did you go to school?" asked Ann. 

"No school for me. I can't write my own name ... or read a 
word." 

"Wouldn't you like to go to school?" 

"No reason, now. I'm 16 and I'm marryin' soon .... I'll 
have me own babies ... no need to read or write. My man don't 
read. Wouldn't be proper for wife to be better learn'd than her 
man." 

Ann was silent. Her own mother couldn't read, but she had 
wanted her children to read, especially her daughters. She knew 
that their chances for betterment would be greater if they could 
read. 

Her older sister, Marie, had been a good student, but she 
wanted pretty clothes. When she turned thirteen, she went to 
work in the mines even though her parents were against it. Then 
she was killed only <i few months afterward. 
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WORK 

Ann walked down the narrow passageway— about 2i4 feet 
wide and so low she had to stoop to avoid bumping her head on 
the rough, uneven ceiling. She was glad she wasn't taller, because 
her back ached already at 10 o'clock in the morning. 

She found her corve where it had slammed into another 
wagon sitting on the tracks. This time she had to push it uphill. 
She got in back^if*^ vowing never to get caught in front again, in 
case the track SHidiiil dipped downward and she would Hnd her- 
self once more trying to hold back the heavy load of coal. She was 
a "hurrier" and her job was to move the coal as fast as possible 
to a place where it could be removed from the wagon and hauled 
to the top of the shaft. Now she realized that along with speed, 
she must use caution. If she were not to die like her sister, Marie, 
under the wheels of a runaway coal car, she must learn to control 
this cart. 




Shaking from fright, she assumed her position in front of the 
cart and as soon as the track was clear she began to pull it. She 
wondered how she would have jumped clear if she had been 
harnessed like so many of the other women she had seen. They 
wore harnesses of metal and leather across their backs and 
breasts, with a metal chain which slipped between their legs and 
^as fastened to the corve. How could they avoid being run over 
by the cart? 
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NARRATIVE 



It was getting hot in the pit and some of the women were 
removing thdr blouses, or letting the top of their dresses fall 
down over their hips. Ann was embarrassed. She had never seen 
women undress before. Even her own mother was very modest 
and disrobed only in the dark, after the candles were blown out. 
But as she felt the sweat running down her arms and neck and 
legs, she wished she also could take off some clothes. 

**Dinner time!'* Ann jumped at the sound of a voice so close 
to her ear. It was the same girl who had seen her near-accident. It 
was almost as if she were watching Ann to be on hand to help her. 
Ann remembered the little package her mother had tied about her 
waist that morning. It was one piece of bread, with a piece of 
pork fat spread on it. She realized she was very hungry. 



THE HARNESS 

After finishing their simple meal, Janet cupped her hand and 
brought up some water from a little pool formed by the water 
trickling down the walls of the cave. She drank it thirstily. Ann 
watched and then imitated her. 

A whistle blew somewhere in the distance. 

**Tlme to get to work." Janet slowly stood up, her body bent 
to conform to the ^pe of the curved walls of the passage. 

'*Now, we must get into the harness," she said, pointing to a 
]^e of diains and metal hanging on hoc^ dose to the tracks. 

Ann hung back, frightened. "I'd rather just push with my 
hands," whispered Ann. 

"Inspector '11 be by in a minute, and you'll be fined if you 
don't get 'em on." 

Ann lifted one metal thing down. It was so heavy. She felt as 
if she were preparing her own coffln, as she separated the leather 
straps from the chains in order to get her arms and legs locked 
into it. 

There was no time now to ask how she could get free of it in 
an emergency. What if the cart got going so fast she couldn't stop 
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\t " ' Ik y.:s <(^°^^^^z'> femembered her moment of panic 
aJJ^ f ^ j^ei*s '^^^ against her shoulder. Nobody 

cO^^"^ ^ H r o<*'^^ han thi5 h^™^^ ^^"^ "^^"^^ ^'^''^ ^° 
aJ^rt ^v^^ -nst^"^ b uf« ^Sigon did not gain 

A ti^^^^^ had started ahead, bendmg low 

nin*^^ Short ffO^P^- ^'^^^'^^ control her 

p^ic, J CO on j^^^ rt g ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ y^^^^y. 

tli^^^^y^lle ^^^^n. A able to stay on her feet, but her 

a ^^^^^^ the "-UJig ^ she moved slowly forward. 
Sf^ ^^wo*^*^"^*^ ^ft 1 t7efore she, too, would have to get 
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WORKING-CLASS WOMEN 



STUDENT ACTIVITY 

1. FT^re is the young woman in the story working? 

2. IVfty is she working? List the conditions in her family which 
forced her to work. 

3- Describe the working conditions on her job. 

4. Compare and contrast this yomig woman's life with that of a 
young woman of the same age in pre-industrial times and 



A Young Woman in 
Pre-Industrial Times 



Tlie Yonng Woman 
in tile Story 



A Yonng Woman Today 



today. 



Daily Activities 



Family 
Reiationsliips 



IFuture 
Expectations 
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EDITORIAL 



WOMEN AND THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 



I'M NOT COMPLAINING, MUM* 



INTRODUCTION 

The following imaginary letters were written by a young 
woman about 16 years old in England in the early 1800's. Her 
name is Alice. In these letters to her mother and sister Mary, she 
describes her working conditions as a maid to a middle-class 
woman named Mrs. Pinchback. 

AUce has had to leave home because the Enclosure Acts have 
forced her family off the land. Her father has moved to another 
city to work as a weaver in a new workshop. Her mother and 
younger sister remain in the countryside working as day laborers 
digging turnips and weeding fields for a man who owns a large 
amount of land. 

In this stage of the English Industrial Revolution, unemploy- 
ment was very high. Many women did not work because there 
were no jobs. But for those women who did work, most of them 
worked as domestic servants. In fact, the majority of English 
working women were domestic servants throughout the 1800*$ 
and in the early I900*s. The English "nanny/* or live-in baby- 
sitter, and the maid, the cook and the others all became part of 
the English way of life. For many people it was the only way to try 
to send money home to their families in the country towns and 
villages to keep them from starvation. 



erIc 



♦Written by In Search of Our Past staff. Based on accounts from this period 
as cited in the bibliography for this unit. 
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NARRATIVE 



I'M NOT COMPLAINING, MUM 

Dear Mum, 

I am fine. Moved in 'his big house last night Mrs. Pinchback 
says I might become a lady's maid some day if I do my work and 
don't give her any trouble. 

My job is downstairs maid. I clean all the rooms on the first 
floor. On Mondays I get up at 4:30 in the morning to help with 
the washing. And I help the cook in a pinch. But, Mum, it's the 
dusting that scares me. So many little breakables everywhere . . . 
things made out of glass and china. I hope I dont break anything. 
She'll take money out of my wages for breakage. 

I'm not complaining, though. Mum. After that lodging 
house, this is wonderful. I will try to please her so I can send you 
a little every month. 

Love, 

Your daughter, Alice 
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Dear Mum. 

It's very late. Rose is already asleep. VJe share a bed in the 
attic. She's the upstairs maid. She cleans four bedrooms, besides 
pressing the clothes for the family. What fancy dresses the ladies 
wear. Mum. The young ones are not much older than ^ am. Rose 
says it's a real chore to keep them looking so nice. The young 
ladies never pick up their clothes, just let them lie on the^floor. I 
think I'd like to pick up after them, fust touching those beautiful 
dresses would be lovely. 

Tell Mary I shall write her soon. I miss her so much. She 
must be very useful to you now that Papa has gone. Maybe one 
day she and I could be in service together. 

Love, 
Alice 



Dear Mum, 

I am so happy today. Mrs. PincUback praised me for the way 
I ironed the lace napkins. Last week I tore the lace on one, and she 
was very angry. I had to do them over and missed my supper. 
Imagine, Mama, wiping your face on lace! I never saw such 
^things before. And you should see the china dishes . . . so thin 
you can see your hand through them! My hands tremble 
whenever I wash the tea cups. I pray I never drop one of those 
dishes! Cook watches me carefully. She won't even let the scullery 
maid touch them. Says she's too clumsy. 

Love, 
Alice 
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NARRATIVE 




Dear Mum, 

It's raining here. It makes the cleaning harder because every- 
body gets mud on their boots and it sticks to the carpets. That's 
my special job, cleaning carpets. I have a big stiff brush and I 
have to get down on my knees to use it. The upstairs maid told 
me that in March or April we have to take up every carpet in the 
house and take them outside and beat them with sticks. At least 
ril get out in the sun. I am so tired of dark gloomy London 
weather. I never see a flower growing. I keep thinking of those 
little primroses by our door. 

Write me Mama, please, 
Alice 
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Dear Mum, 

It's late and my candle is almost burned oixt- / have 
good news. Rose, the upstairs maid, left yesterday hecau^e she's 
getting married. The missus says I can have her place, if I leam to 
press dresses properly. 

I'll get more money to send you. Mama, and no-uy maybe 
Mary won't have to leave home to find work, at least « 
longer. She's only thirteen, and this is very hari worj^ Some 
places aren't so nice, either. I've heard about husbands xvho don't 
treat servant girls with respect. My little sister shoult^^'^ have to 
face that. 

I hear that wages in the textile mills are better. Some girls 
make enough to put by for a rainy day. And the ho^^ ^« regular, 
not like here. At 6 a.m. I fix fires in the bedroo^^, i^eing ^^jy 
careful not to wake the sleeping family. Mrs. P. says she needs 
her "beauty" sleep. Then. I carry up buckets of Tj}ater to fiU f}ie 
tubs so they can bathe before breakfast. That is the heooi^st load, 
going up and down stairs with all that water. And ^ mustn't spill 
any on the fancy carpets either. 

After that. I'm busy making beds, cleani^S f^^eplaces, 
dusting the rooms and emptying the chamber pots, ^md doing any 
mending or pressing the missus requires. After difiner . I must set 
a fire again in each bedroom and bring up nfiore loater for 
bedtime use. I hardly ever get to bed before 10 o'clock. If there's 
company, it's much later. VJe servants have to wait that the 

fires are burning when the family retires. Then I gO down ^^ip, 
the servants clean up the drawing room and kitch^ri before we 
can go to bed ourselves. 

Love. 
Alice 
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NARRATIVE 



DeariAary, 

Mama tells me that you are coming to London soon to ivork 
in a textile mill. I am so happy. Soon you II be making more 
money than I do. I hope it will be a mill -where there are lots of 
nice girls. You will get Saturday afternoon and all day Sunday 
free. Maybe you can come to see me than. Since you are my sister, 
missus might let me off for an hour on Sunday afternoon. She is 
very particular about who I see. Last Sunday after Church, a 
young man walked me home. We had been properly introduced 
by the Minister's wife, but Mrs. Pinchback was very upset. She 
said it wasn't decent for us to be alone together, even in the day- 
light. She was so cross to him that Vm sure hell never come back. 
He was nice, something like Johnny Miller^ You know, the bakers 
son. 

Write to me, Maryland tell me your address, ^.t is so wonder- 
ful to think of having my family near me. 

Your loving sister, 
Alice 
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WOMEN AND THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 



WORKING-CLASS WOMEN 

STUDENT ACTIVITY 

1 . Where is the young woman in the story working? 

2. Why is she working? List the conditions in her family which 
forced her to work. 

3 . Describe the working conditions on her job. 



4. Compare and contrast this yomig woman's life with that of a 
yomig woman of the same age in pre-industrial times and 
today. 





1 

Daily Activities 


Family 
Reiationsiiips 


Future 
Expectations 


A Yoong Woman in 
Pre-lndnstrial Times 








The Yooi^ Woman 
infheStoffy 








A Yoni^ Woman Today 
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BE BRAVE AND WORK HARD* 



INTRODUCTION 

The followmg story is about a 16-year-old woman in Japan 
named Haniko (which means "girl of spring" in Japanese). The 
story takes place in the 1880's. Hamko's family is very poor. To 
try to save her family from losing all their land because of unpaid 
debts, Haniko goes to work in the city. There she finds condi- 
tions in the textfle factory much different from what she had 
hoped. 

In Japan during these first stages of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, young women such as Haruko made up the majority of the 
industrial factory work force for many years. These young girls 
were recruited from poor families in the countryside by unscrupu- 
lous labor contractors who made it sound as if all they had to do 
was work in the city for a few months and all their family's 
financial problems would be solved. Some of these girls were 
actually sold into prostitution and then were too ashamed of what 
had'hsQipened to report it to their parents or to try to run away 
and go home. Others, like Haruko, went to work in factories, but 
found the work terribly hard. 

Some of the attractions offered by the factories and labor 
contractors were dormitories for the young unmarried women, 
and meals. In reality, however, these were reaUy only promises. 
The conditions described in the story were typical of most of 
these factories. 



^Written by In Search of Our Past staff. Based on accounts from this period as 
cited in the Iribliograpby for this unit. 
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NARRATIVE 



BE BRAVE AND WORK HARD 

H aniko huddled sleepily under the thin, tattered quilt. It 
was still inky dark outside but already she could hear the sounds 
of her mother starting the charcoal stove and washing the rice for 
breakfast. Haruko wondered if her mother would cook enough 
for everyone to eat today since this was her last day at home. That 
thought made her wide awake. No, there wouldn't be much to eat 
because their remaining rice store was very low. It would still be 
three months before the next harvest. Could her family hold out? 

Haruko started to dress slowly. Twdve years ago they had heard 
the great news. The new Meiji government was going to give the 
poor peasants land! How happy they had been. How filled with 
hope. Before that, almost 90Vo of every crop was taken by the 
local landlord and the rice merchants. No matter how hard they 
worked and how good the harvest, Haruko could never 
ronember having enough to eat. But when they heard they were 
going to get their own land, everyone thought they would be free 
from hunger and exjdoitadon. Now th^r could work for themsdves. 
Haruko had only been four when that happened. But she 
remonbered her father and mother's happiness very well. 

But today, all that seemed so long ago.- All the hopes of that 
time were gone. Yes, they' had received their parcel of land. But 
being so poor, they had nothing to start with. They needed an ox 
and idow, seeds, and fertilizer. And most surprising of all they 
needed money for rent. Their did landlord's chief aide had come 
to demand rent for their house. 

**Rent?" Haruko's father had asked. "But we have lived 
here all our lives without paying rent. Even my grandfather was 
bom here. Why do we pay rent now?" 
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The aide said, ''Because of the land reform, you are no 
longer a peasant of our landlord entitled to a house. You are a 
free farc^CT. As such, you must now pay rent to our landlord for 
this house. If you cannot pay rent, you must leave this house.** 

"But how can I leave?" Haruko's father said, "I have no 
place to go.** 

"If you stay, you must pay rent,*' said the aide. "Well, 1*11 
leave you to think about it for a few days.** 
"Thank you,** Father said. 

Haruko remembered that conversation well. A few days later 
when the old landlord*s representative returned, he had offered 
to lend Haruko*s father the money necessary for seeds, rent and 
an ox. Overjoyed, he had signed a paper agreeing to pay back the 
loan in five years. It had not mattered to Father that he was now 
in debt to his former landlord. Father thought only of his land. 
With the land he would accomplish everything. 

But the money loan proved more powerful than the land, 
even more powerful than Haruko*s father and three brothers, 
who had labored night and day. Slowly, they had sold pieces of 
their precious land to pay the debt. Slowly, the debt with interest 
kept growing. Slowly, it had ruined her father*s health until now, 
a bent, sad old man, he could only do light work. 

Haruko thought about it all as she finished dressing and 
carefully folded her sleeping mat. Once she had dreamed of 
marrying the son of a farmer and working the land alongside 
him. Today, after breakfast, she would walk the road into town. 
From there she would take the new train into Osaka to go to work 
in a new textile factory. Two neighbor girls had gone several 
months ago, and already they were sending money back home. 
Haruko hoped to do the same. With her father disabled, she had 
signed up with a labor recruiter to work for wages to help pay the 
family debt. 
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Haruko was determined to make her contribution to the 
family. But when the time came to leave she burst into tears. Her 
mother cried and hugged her close saying, "Be good and be 
careful. Obey your managers well. We are depending on you." 
Her old father looked solemn and said, "Be brave and work hard." 

Then, her elder brother walked with her to the crossroads, 
carrying the lunch her mother had prepared. As they parted, her 
brother said, **ril do my best to work well here. You do your best 
in the city, OK?*' Haniko nodded and began the long walk to the 
train station. 
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Once the train got to Osaka, Haruko already felt less alone. 
Many of the young girls in the train were going to the city to 
work. A few were even going to the same factory. Excitedly, they 
all compared notes. Much to her surprise, Haruko found that her 
family's situation was very similar to that of many others. All the 
young women were recruited to work in factories because their 
families wore in debt. The young men stayed to work the land 
while the young women moved to the cities. They had all been 
provided with the same things: a place to stay in a factory-owned 
dormitory, meals, pay sent to parents and time off on Sundays. 

Somehow, though, none of them knew exactly what it would 
be like. So, they were unprepared for the reality. The dormitories 
were extremely crowded. There was hardly enough room for 
everyone to lie down — 16 women in a small room. The food was 
barley, the cheapest, poorest food in all Japan. The work day 
often was from 12 to 16 hours. 

Haruko cried every night the first week. Her head hurt from 
the noise in the factory, where she raced to manage the power 
looms assigned her. If she was slow, the foreman would shout 
and threaten her. Hour after hour she had worked as fast as she 
could. At the end of the shift she could barely eat her bowl of 
barley before falling asleep. The only thing that kept her going 
was the thought of her family depending on her. Each morning 
she awoke wanting to go home, only to realize she could not. 
Indeed, the other women who had woiked there for several 
months told her the only way home was to become sick. Then the 
manager would send her home immediately and replace her with 
another, healthier girl from the countryside. 
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WORKING-CLASS WOMEN 

STUDENT ACTIVITY 

1 . Where is the young woman in the story working? 

2. Why is she working? List the conditions in her family which 
forced her to work. 

3. Describe the working conditions on her job. 



4. Compare and contrast this young woman's life with that of a 
young woman of the same age in pre-industrial times and 
today. 



Daily Activities 


Family 
Relatioiisliips 


Future 
expectations 










A Youi^ Woman in 
Pre-Indnstriai Times 








The Yoong Woman 
in the Story 








A Young Woman Today 
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THE MBDDLE-CXASS "IDEAL WOMAN" 

THE THREE NEW CLASSES CREATED BY THE 
INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

The vast majority of people during feudalism lived in the 
countryside. During the Industrial Revolution these people 
generally became the new working class in the cities and towns, 
working in factories and mines and as domestic servants. Besides 
creating the working class, the Industrial Revolution also created 
a new class of extremely wealthy bankers, merchants and indus- 
trialists. These wealthy people controlled the economic life of the 
entire country and had so much wealth they lived even better than 
the kings and lords of feudalism. In England, these wealthy 
families often had 25 or more servants at each of several homes 
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they owned all over the count :y* In Japan, the wealthy became 
sponsors of artisans and craftspeople, buying many beautiful 
pieces of art to decorate their homes. 

The Industrial Revolution also created a new middle class 
who were neither as rich as the bankers and industrialists nor as 
poor as the working class. Many of them were craftspeople and 
small traders from feudal times, such as carpenters and green- 
grocers, whose work was not drawn into the new factories. Other 
members of the middle class came into being because of the kinds 
of jobs brought about by the Industrial Revolution, such as 
clerks, bank managers and professionals. 

The middle class had two sides to it. On the one hand, the 
middle class had enough money and had the dream that it could 
be just like the wealthy. One the other hand, they not only did not 
have the same kind of wealth as the rich, they sometimes came 
very near to being forced into the working class because the new 
technologies and factories wiped out some of the small shops and 
handcrafts. It was from this desire to imitate upper-class life- 
styles, and the need to show they were not members of the 
working dass, that the image of the ''ideal woman" emerged. 

THE MIDDLE-CLASS WOMAN 

In feudal times, many women and girls had participated in 
economically productive work as part of the crafts and trades. 
But as the Industrial Revolution began, many of the crafts and 
trades began to disappear. A blacksmith, for instance, could not 
make nails by hand nearly as fast or as well as a machine. So a 
machine replaced the work he had once done, and his job. 
Fearful of being displaced, and determined to protect their jobs. 
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the guilds (the organizations which represented the different 
crafts and trades) began to exclude women in order to keep up 
their business and their income. The men memberi, assumed that 
if the men's income could be kept high enough, they could then 
stay in business even with the competition from the new factories. 
For example, if a blacksmiths' or metalworkers' guild had 100 
members including 20 women, and an iron foundry set up shop in 
the same town, the competition from the foundry would reduce 
the work available to all guild members. This would mean a loss 
of income. If the 20 women members were eliminated, the 
remaining 80 men members would have more work and there- 
fore more income. 

In any case, middle-class women in the cities during the 
transition to the Industrial Revolution were purposefully 
excluded from productive work. This was the beginning of the 
assumption that men are supposed to be the breadwinner and that 
women should stay home. This was also the beginning of the idea 
that women should stay out of the labor force because their 
"competition" would bring down wages and cause a hardship for 
men. 



THE MIDDLE-CLASS "IDEAL WOMAN" 

As the pace of economic life increased during the Industrial 
Revolution, the middle class became more and more affluent. 
This affluence, enough to allow a middle-class family to live on 
one income, plus the presence of cheaper ready-made goods, 
made it possible for the middle class to live a lifestyle similar to 
that of the wealthy. Budgets were watched carefully, and 
although the middle-class wife could not afford 25 servants, she 
could afford two or three servants, thereby relieving her of many 
household burdens and lending to her life an image of leisure. 
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The image of the "ideal woman** developed gradually. 
According to the image, the middle-class "ideal woman'* was 
married and had children. She did not work. In fact, she was not 
supposed to work. Work was considered to be coarse and 
unfeminine. Work was a man*s world. 

The woman's world was the supposedly gentler realm of 
home and children. She was to be as much alike as possible to 
women of the wealthy class — managing servants, caring for 
children and cultivating the finer arts such as embroidery and 
music. Because she was expected not to work outside the home, 
the middle-class woman had to depend on her husband for every- 
thing, incuding her own survival. Her existence was defined 
through her husband and children — as they succeeded and 
prospered, so did she. If she failed to be a good helper to her 
husband, or if her children failed to conform to the expectations 
of reproducing the ideal middIeH:lass life, the middle-class woman 
herself was a failure. Thus, her life became preoccupied with 
making a good marriage, helping her husband succeed in his 
career and helping her children succeed in their educaton. As the 
Industrial Revolution progressed, the middle- class woman's 
dependence on her husband and her role as wife and mother 
developed into a stereotyped notion of what alt women ought to be. 

This is the way one writer summed up the "ideal woman**: 

"The ideal marriageable girl should expect to have the fol- 
lowing: softness and weakness, delicacy and modesty, a small 
waist and curving shoulders, and an endeaiing ignorance of 
everything that went on beyond household and social life. 
Husbands did not require brains in their wives. They demanded 
charm, a high sense of domestic duty, admiration for and submis- 
sion to themselves, and the usual accomplishments necessary for 
entertaining friends.** ' 



*The Eariy Victorian Woman, Janet Dunbar. George G. Harrap & Co., Ltd., 
London, 1953, p. 20. 
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The idea that women should not work also became an impor- 
tant part of the man's ideal. If his wife did not have to work, it 
showed that he was a g6od and hard-working husband able to 
support his wife properly. The middle-class wife at home meant 
that the middle-class man was a cut above the working-class man 
whose wife had to work because the working-class man's income 
was not enough to support the family. 

Basically, the middle-class "ideal woman" can be summar- 
ized as follows: 

• A woman did not work for money but was economically 
dependent on her husband. 

• This meant that young middle-class women had to culti- 
vate all the charms and talents meant to attract a good 
husband and then help him succeed in his career. 

• The husband was supposed to be strong and responsible 
to provide for and protect his wife and family. 

• At least one or more servants were needed to do most of 
the housework and child care so that the wife could have 
leisure time to cultivate artistic and social talents. 

• Fashions in hair, clothes and home furnishings were 
copied from the rich and emphasized style and leisure. 

• Women were supposed to be protected from the world 
outside the home and were to be kept pure and innocent 
in thought and deed. 
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THE MIDDLE-CLASS "IDEAL WOMAN" 



STUDENT ACTIVITY 

1. What was the middle class? How was it different from the 
upper and working classes? 

2. How did the middle class change from the feudal middle class 
during the Industrial Revolution? 

3. Describe the change in status of women of the middle class 
from feudalism to the Industrial Revolution. Give an example 
of this change. 

4. What did this change mean in terms of an * 'ideal woman? * ' 
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WHAT DID THE "ffiEAL WOMAN" 
WEAR . . . AND WHY? 




In the drive to copy the wealthy and to reflect their own 
new ideas of womanhood, fashion became a new industry with a 
large market among the middle class. Variations of styles of dress 
among the women of wealth was not new. In feudal times, 
however, only women of the landlord class or the royal court 
could afford the fashionable clothes of the day. But the Industrial 
Revolution made ready-made clothes and cloth available and 
affordable to many of the middle classes for the first time. The 
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iniddles:lass woman had enough money to purchase the latest of 
every fad. Her position as enhancer of her husband's career also 
made it important for her to be well dressed whenever she went 
out in public. 

Women's clothing tended to emphasize the leisure aspect of 
the middle-class woman's life. There were *'at home" dresses to 
entertain callers, afternoon clothes to go out shopping or to call 
on other people, dinner clothes for dining fashionably with one's 
husband, and of course evening and party clothes for going out at 
night or presiding over dinner parties at home. 

In Japan, women's fashions also showed that middle- and 
upper-class women did not work. The Japanese woman's dress, 
called a kimono, had extremely long sleeves that gradually grew 
to such lengths during the Industrial Revolution that they almost 
touched the ground. The obi. or wide sash wrapped around the 
kimono, got wider and stiffer during the 19th century so that a 
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woman could hardly bend over, resembling in many ways the 
English corset. Commentators of that time said that these 
fashions reminded them of the long sleeves the court scholars 
used to wear that covered their hands to show they did not have 
to do manual labor. 

In England, women's clothes emphasized the new middle- 
class ideal for women by eliminating functional and practical 
features. Skirts were so long men made jokes about being able to 
eliminate sweeping floors and streets because the skirts did that. 
Fashions became so extreme that women tried to completely re- 
shape their bodies to emphasize their ''weak and delicate nature." 
Here are two examples of the English fashion: 

Corsets were made of stiff material such as 
whalebone or metal strips, wrapped around the 
woman's body and pulled as tight as possible to 
cinch in the waist. It was held in place by strings 
that looked like shoelaces. Often, a servant would 
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put her foot in the wearer*s back to get enough lev- 
erage to pull the laces tight. The ideal -waistline was 
seventeen inches. The corset so constricted the 
abdomen that a woman was subject to fainting 
spells and shortness of breath. The corset also inter- 
fered with the ability to eat and digest food properly. 

Crinolines were a series of hoops held together 
with canvas or horsehair strips to make the skirt or 
dress sti id far out from the wearer*s legs. The pur- 
pose was to make the waist look even smaller. 
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WEAR AND WHY? 



STUDENT ACTIVITY 

1. Could working-class women in the mines, factories, or 
domestic service wear such clothes? Why or why not? 

2. How was the health of women affected by wearing such 
clothes? What would be the effect on personality and temper- 
ament? 

3 . Why do you think women insisted on wearing such clothes? 

4. Can you think of modern clothing for women which has 
similar effects? 

5. What changes in fashion have happened as women's roles 
have changed from the 19th century "ideal of womanhood"? 
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THE REALITY OF THE MIDDLE- 
CLASS WOMAN 

The duality of the middle dass, between the heaven of the 
wealthy and the hell of the working-class slum, had its less than 
ideal side for the woman. Her dependence on her husband made 
her a helpless victim of injustice and sometimes violence at his 
hands. Divorce was almost impossible for women in Japan and 
England. In addition, the woman's money and property became 
her husband's upon marriage and she had no rights over them, 
even if she earned money herself. 

The middle-class wife was expected to bear her husband's 
children. Especially expected were sons. This expectation was 
rooted in the need, which we saw also during feudal times, to 
insure that a man*s property was inherited by his true heirs and 
offspring. The son, especially the eldest, was needed to inherit the 
property of the father. This can still be seen today in the desire of 
some men to pass on their trade or business to their sons. A son 
was necessary, as wdl, to carry on the family name. The middle- 
class woman, as the bearer of her husband's children, was clearly 
a vehicle for the transmission of his property. She had no right to 
her own children. 

The middle->dass woman was excluded completely from 
pubfic life — ^life outside the home— except for social occasions. 
She had no contact with the economic and political decision 
makmg of the country. Although it seemed to be a "dream 
woiid*' of having no responsibilities and cares, the exclusion 
from the real world outside the home stunted the middle-class 
wOToan's perscKiality. She lived a very isolated and lonely exis- 
tence—on her pedestal! 

Weakness in a woman not only was a virtue, but was supposed 
to be an important part of her character. Women came to be 
thought of not only as weak physically, fainting at the sight of a 
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mouse or the least emotional distress, but as weak in charact^ as 
weU, unable to think rationally or make decisions. 

For many women, the material comforts of the ideal life 
were not enough to compensate for a life of dependency and lack 
of meaning outside of husband and children. Some women be- 
came chronically depressed and others displayed a variety of 
ph^^cal illnesses as they shouldered the burden of bridging the 
gap between the empty and sad reality of their lives and the idoli- 
zation of their i>osition. 
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JUST BETWEEN US MEN * 



INTRODUCTION 



The following conversation takes place in a living room of a 
house in a big city in Japan in the 1910's. 

The conversation takes place between three characters: Mr. 
Fukuzawa, a wealthy banker; Mr. Sato, a long-time customer of 
Fukuzawa's bank» and Mr. Ito, a young merchant who has just 
recently become a customer at Fukuzawa's bank. Ito and Sato are 
thinking of going into business together and financing their 
venture with a substantial loan from Fukuzawa's bank. 

The three men have just Hnished dinner at Mr. Sato's house 
and are waiting for Mrs. Sato to begin the entertainment of the 
evening by playing the kotOy a Japanese harp. 



•Written by In Search of Our Past staff. Based on accounts from this period as 
dted in the bibKography of this unit. 
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Ito: Mr. Sato, thank you very much for the dinner. I am very 

grateful for your kindness and hospitality. 
Sato: Well, it's really nothing. My wife really is not a good cook. 

She cooks only simple country food, not really fit for a fine 

diimer in the city. She is also only a fair koto player. Although 

she studied for many years, I think she is not really talented. 

Nevertheless, I hope you will honor us by staying to listen. 
Ito: Well, actually I thought when she served us dinner she was 

very well-bred and polite. Just between us men, I think she is 

a real credit to you and your family. 
Fukuzffwa: Mr. Ito, don't you have some good news for us tonight? 
Ito: Ah, er, well — 

Fukuzawa: Now Mr. Ito. Please speak up. Is it something special? 
Ito: (blushing) Yes, actuaUy, my wife had a baby two days ago. 
Sato: What good news I Your first child? 
Ito: Yes, it was a boy. 

Sato: A first-born son! My, how fortunate you are. You must 
have a fine wife to give you a son right away. We only have 
two daughters here. Daughters, after all, are only here long 
enough to eat rice before they go as brides to someone else's 
house. 

Ito: Well, yes. A son is an accomplishment isn't it? (laughing) But 

daughters are very sweet. 
Sato: That is easy for you to say who now has a son. I want to 

have a son to carry on r ly business. 
Fukuzawa: Mr. Ito, congratulations! We must have a toast. 

(raises wine cup) To the health of your son. May you have 

many more, (drinks) Now tell us about your wife. Is she in 

good health? 

Ito: Yes, she is doing well. The midwife says she is strong enough 
to have many more children. 
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Sato: That's very good. A strong wife who gave you a son the 
first time. You are very lucky. 

Ito: Yes, thank you. I was thinking of inviting the two of you to 
my home soon. My wife is a samisen* player. She is not very 
talented, but perhaps you might enjoy such an entertainment. 

Fukiizawa: Ah, having a good wife who gives you sons and is 
artistic as well makes you very fortunate. I accept your invi- 
tation. Young man, it is a pleasure to do business with you! 



♦samisen — a three stringed Japanese instrument somewhat like a guitar. 
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THE MIDDLE CLASS LOOKS DOWN 
ON THE WORKING-CLASS WOMAN 

Hovering between wealth and the fear of falling into the 
working class, the middle class developed an ambiguous attitude 
toward the working-class woman. On the one hand, the working- 
class girl servant became indispensable to the middle-class home, 
doing the heavy chores and home maintenance so that the mis- 
tress of the house could enjoy the finer thmgs of life, such as 
artistic and musical pursuits and afternoon teas. 

On the other hand, the middle-class woman looked down on 
the working-class woman because she worked and because she did 
' not attend to the role of wife and mother with the same constant 
devotion that she, the middlcHilass wife, thought necessary. 

In industrial England, the word "spinster" originally de- 
scribed women who made a living spinning thread. It later came 
to mean a contemptible woman who worked in the textile mills 
and did not marry. The spinster was always the outcast of Uie 
family— always called on to help, but never included in the family 
functions. 

In Japan, the term shokugyo fujin, or "occupation woman," 
came to mean the same thing. It was a slightly contemptible term 
used to describe the working woman. She was considered unfemi- 
nine and an unsuitable match for marriage to a prosperous 
middle-class son. 

This tendency to look down on the working class while at the 
same time depending on the working class for its lifestyle can be 
seen in the areas of the middle-class woman's relationship to her 
servants, and in the middle-class attitude toward marriage. 
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THE DOMESTIC SERVANT 

The domestic servant was an absolute necessity for the 
middle-class woman to live her middle class life. Servants handled 
all the heavy and distasteful aspects of housework and child care. 
In an era when there was little or no indoor plumbing, maids 
carried wash water into the house and heated it and carried it up 
and down the stairs for all washing and cooking and bathing. 
They also carried away the chamber pots which served as toilets. 
They also had to keep the house clean and the children diapered 
and cared for in an era when there were no washing machines, no 
vacuum cleaners, no sewing machines, and no other appliances. 

Wages were so low that entering domestic service for most 
girls served the purpose of insuring lodgings and food rather than 
providing an income to have a decent livelihood. Some mistresses 
expected that their girl servants would never marry but instead 
devote themselves to a lifetime of service to the family for whom 
they worked. 



MARRIAGE 

Marriage was the indispensable method to preserve the 
middle-class status and enhance the family's upward mobility. It 
was absolutely necessary that a young girl make a good catch and 
marry someone of the proper status and background. In turn, it 
was absolutely necessary that she produce children, and especially 
sons to carry on the family business or trade. 

For these reasons, the middle-class family looked after their 
daughters with extreme care and carefully screened any prospec- 
tive brides for their sons. The entire future of the family and its 
business, and therefore its class status, depended on a correct and 
careful choice. 
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THE MIDDLE CLASS LOOKS DOWN 
ON THE WORKING-CLASS WOMAN 



STUDENT ACTIVITY 

1- Why was the middle-class woman scornful of the working 
class woman? 

2. In what ways did the work of the domestic servant make the 
middle-class woman's lifestyle possible? 

3- Can you speculate why the domestic servant was paid so Tttle 
for her work? 

4. Do you see any similarities in the way society viewed the 
middle-class woman and her domestic servant? What is the 
difference in the way society viewed them? 

5- Why was a "good marriage** so important for a middle-class 
girl? Imagine a "bad marriage** and what it might be like. 
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THE MIDDLE CLASS LOOKS DOWN 
ON THE WORKING-CLASS WOMAN 
niustration of the ''Ideal Woman" and the 
Working-class Reality 

STUDENT ACTIVITY 

1 . Carefully look at the woman in the center of the drawing on 
page 65. What is she doing? 

2. Carefully look at the women in the drawings around her. 
What are these women doing? 

3. Why do you think there is such a contrast between the 
woman in the center and the rest of the women? 

4. To what class would the woman in the center belong? To 
what class do the women in the surrounding drawings belong? 
Why is this important to understanding the whole drawing? 
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MY DEAREST BROTHER ALBERT* 



INTRODUCTION 

You have already read the letters "I*m Not Complaining, 
Mmn^'' written by young Alice, who was a maid in Mrs. Pinch- 
back's house. Hie foOowing letter, *^My Dearest Brother Al- 
bert^'' was written by Mrs. Pinchback herself, describing many of 
the same incidents found in Alice's letters, but from Mrs. 
Pincfaback's point of view. Notice the differences! 



My Dearest Brother Albert, 

Thank you for your letter of the 10th. We here are all in 
good health. I would be content if it were not for the problems 
with the seroants. Daily, I have many interesting conversations 
with afternoon callers. And my dear friend, Charlotte, and I have 
taken up pottery painting. I will send you a good sample soon. 

But my dear brother, what is to be done with servants these 
days? The upstairs maid has run off to be married with hardly 
two weeks' notice. I suspect it was less for love than to spite me 
after I refused to excuse her from clearing up after supper. She 
claimed she was tired. Tired!! Can you imagine? What was I to 
do? If she did not clean up after supper, I would have no chance 
for pleasant conversation with my husband. And what are 
servants for, anyway? 

Be that as it may, she is gone. I think I shall bring the down- 
stairs maid upstairs to wait on me. Yet it may be costly. I doubt 
she will accept less than 2 shillings a week. What has come over 
these people? What happened to the days when one could find 
serving people at less than a shilling a week and expect a lifetime 
of honest service and a full day's work? 



^Written by 7/7 Search of Our Ptist staff. Based on accoonts from this period as 
dted in the bibliography of this unit. 
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NARRATIVE 



WOMEN AND THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 



/ wonder if the new girl will give me trouble. Not long ago 
she tore a lace napkin, one of the set Mother gave me as a special 
gift. And last Sunday she dared to come home escorted hy a 
young man. I gave both of them a stem lecture. The girl was out 
in the full daylight with him. She even dressed to look like a 
young woman from a respectable class! Don't servants these days 
know their place? Ah! Remember our dear Esther? She always 
dressed plainly and was so polite, even though we were only 
children. Oh, to find a jewel of a maid like her again. 

Well, I am afraid I bore you with these details. I suspect you 
must be having your woes with servants, too. It seems a common 
problem to all respectable classes these days. I will close now. 
May God keep you. 

Your sister, 
Emily 
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STUDENT ACTIVITY 



MY DEAREST BROTHER ALBERT 



STUDENT ACnviTY 

1 . What does Mrs. Pinchback expect from her servants? 

2. What does this letter tell you about the mistress-servant rela- 
tionship? 

3. How does Mrs. Pinchback explain why the previous upstairs 
maid left her? How does Mrs. Pinchback explain Alice's 
walk home from church with the young man? How does Mrs. 
Pinchback explain Alice's pay? 

4. Compare these explanations with those of Alice. 

5. What kind of lifestyle do the servants make possible for Mrs. 
Pinchback? Could such a lifestyle be possible without servants? 

6- What kind of lifestyle is possible for the servants? 

7. Do you think you would like to live like Mrs. Pinchback? 
Why or why not? 
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PREPARE TO ACCEPT 
WOMAN'S DESTINY* 




^^Ider Brother tells me that you have finished high school I 
am very happy and pieced now that you are one of the very few 
girls to have finished high school in all of Japan. I have heard that 
your school is especially famous for the teaching of cooking and 
flower arranging. These talents are so important. They will mean 
you will be an excellent choice as a wife. 



* Written by In Search of Our Past staff. Based on accounts of this period as 
cited in the bibliography for this unit. 
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NARRATIVE 



/ hope you have given much thought to becoming a proper 
wife. It 25 woman's destiny to marry and devote her life to 
husband and family. Everything we women do should prepare us 
to accept this destiny. Without marriage we have no future, no 
filfillment in life. This is why Elder Brother, out of affection for 
you, asked me to write to you. 

Ever since our dear parents passed away several years ago. 
Elder Brother has done his best to carry on the carpentry shop he 
worked in with Father. Elder Brother has become the head of our 
family and looks out for us. Very soon, he will begin to be 
approached by marriage go-betweens about arranging a marriage 
for you to a fine young man. You know Elder Brother will find a 
good match for you — a man with the right background and from 
a respected family. That is why you should do nothing to make 
yourself unattractive. 

I have heard that labor recruiters have approached some of 
your friends from high school about becoming government secre- 
taries and clerks. I hope you will refuse their offers. If you 
become one of those shokugyo fuhin (occupation women] e no 
man from a respectable family will want to marry you. After all, 
as an occuptOion woman you must appear in public and make 
manly and harsh decisions. Such a sitiMtion cannot but help form 
your character incorrectly. You will become coarse and unfemi- 
nine. Please do not become an occupation woman. I request this 
of you very urgently. 

I hope that other than this question, there is nothing else to 
trouble your mind in any way. We women must prepare to 
accept woman's destiny. 

I hope you remain in good health. 

Your sister, 
Emiko 
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PR£P ARE TO ACCEPT 
WOMAN'S DESTINY 



STUDENT ACTIVITY 

1. To what class do you think Emiko, her sister and Elder 
Brother belong? 

2. What seems to be Emiko*s attitude toward working women? 
Why? 

3 . Why does she try to keep her sister 1 1 m going to work? 

4. What does Emiko think is "woman's destiny**? Do you 
agree? Why or why not? 

5. Write an imaginary letter to someone today about things which 
might make a woman unsuitable for marriage. 



WOMEN AND THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 



STUDENT ACTIVITY 



MODERN-DAY EXPECTATIONS OF 
WOMEN: IS THE MIDDLE-CLASS 
"IDEAL'' STILL WITH US? 



STUDENT ACTIVITY 

Fill out the following questionnaire based on what you think 
most women are expected to do. Circle the words that complete 
the sentence. 

1. Women (should/ should not) wprk and plan a lifetime career 
like men. 

2. Women (should / should not) work af^ marriage. 

3 . Women (should / should not) work wl^ raising children. 

4. Women (should /jhould not) do most of the housework 
and child care if they work outside the home. 

5 . Women (are / are not) more emotional than rational. 

6. Women (are / are not) physically weak and unathletic. 

7. Women (should /should not) spend most of their time trying 
to get msinied to a man with a career. 

8. Women (are / are not) better at literature and the arts than 
men. 

9. Woman (are / are not) better at science and math than men. 

10. Women (are / are not) ''tomboys' ' if they like athletics. 

11. Women (are / are not) taking jobs from men if they go to 
work in fields such as business management, sciences, medi- 
cine, or sports writing. 
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WHERE DID OUR EXPECTATIONS 
COME FROM? 



X oday's expectations of both men and women are often 
modem dress-ups of middle-class ideals generated during the In- 
dustrial Revolution. The desire to look like a movie star who is 
young and sexy is a media adaptation of the 19th century "ideal 
middle-class woman," who tried to be as appealing as possible to 
the right man so she could be supported by him as a wife in the 
proper middle-class style. 

In modern life, however, more and more women are going 
outside the house to work. In 1978, for the first time in American 
history except for World War II, the majority of women were in 
the work force. The middle class *Mdeal" is still with us though, 
since these women aie still expected to take care of the house and 
children as if they were noi working. The "double burden" of 
housework and wage work falls solidly on the shoulders of the 
millions of working women in this country. This is in spite of the 
fact that the majority of women who work do so out of economic 
necessity. Often the husband's wages are not enough to support 
the family. Or they are the head of the family due to divorce or 
widowhood. Many women, just like men, find great fulfillment 
in working outside the home. 

Government attitude also seems to be conditioned by the old 
middle-class notion that women should not work. Funds appro- 
priated for child care and after-school programs are among the 
first to be cut back during times of economic trouble. And 
women are not considered part of unemployment statistics if they 
have given up trying to find a job and return home to housework 
and child care. 
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EDITORIAL 



There are many other ways the middle- class 'Mdeal" still 
remains with us. Women, supposedly, are not rational and 
cannot do science, math, politics, or anything else which requires 
rational thought. The 19th century middle-class woman was not 
supposed to know anything about worldly matters, confining 
herself to literature and the arts — a stereotype which remains with 
us today. 

Women, it is thought, are not athletic. Confined in corsets 
and wearing long skirts and/or sleeves, many middle-class women 
in the Industrial Age seldom went out-of-doors, much less took 
part in strenuous exercise or athletics. 

As a result of these and other historically derived ideas about 
women, today we still see such things as men's sports having 
priority over women's sports, few women in science and math, 
even fewer women in politics, and working women feeling guilty 
because their homes are not as clean as those of their neighbors 
who do not work. 

The final touch to making women a prisoner of these expec- 
tations was when these weaknesses came to be thought of as 
"natural/' Women are supposed to be weak because it is their 
natone to be weak — or so ran the logic of the day. Women came 
to be "naturally" weak^ passive, unathletic, irrational and emo- 
tional. Any woman who did not conform was "unnatural." She 
was ccMKidered unfeminine, unwomanly or, even worse, "man- 
nish." Women who tried to enter politics, be athletic or get into 
the sciences were accused of trying to be like a man. This is where 
words such as "tomboy" come from. 
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ORAL HISTORY/STUDENT 
INTERVIEWS 



STUDENT ACTIVITY 

Interview a husband and wife. Make sure the husband and wife 
you select meet these two criteria: 1) they have children^ and 2) the 
wife works outside the home. 

The people you decide on may be your own parents* 

Ask the interviewees the following questions* Take notes care- 
fully* After the interview, think back over what your interviewees 
have said and complete the worksheet '^Some Questions to Think 
About." 



Interview Questions for the Wife 

1 . Where do you work? Can you describe the kind of work you 
do? How long have you been working there? 

Is this your first job? If not, what are some of the other jobs 
you have had? 

2. Why do you work? 

3. Do you enjoy working? Why or why not? 

4. How many children do you have? 

5. Did you work while they were very young? Why or why not? 



6. 



What are some of the problems of working while being a 
wife and mother at the same time? 
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STUDENT ACTIVITY 



7. Do you enjoy working and being a parent at the same time? 

8. What are some of the beneHts of doing both? 

9. How do you try to resolve some of the problems? 

10. What do your husband and children think about the fact 
that you work? Why? 

Interview Questions for the Husband 

1 . Where do you work? Can you describe the kind of work you 
do? 

How long have you been working there? 

Is this your first job? If not, what are some of the other jobs 
you have had? 

2. Why do you work? 

3. Do you enjoy working? Why or why not? 

4. How many children do you have? 

5. Did you work while they were very young? Why or why not? 

6. What are some of the problems of working and being a 
husband and father at the same time? 

7. Do you enjoy working and being a parent at the same time? 

8. What are some of the benefits of doing both? 

9. How do you try to resolve some of the problems? 

10. What do your wife and children think about the fact that 
you work? Why? 
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ORAL fflSTORY/STUDENT 
INTERVIEWS 



STUDENT ACTIVITY 

1. Compare the answers you got from the wife-mother and the 
husband-father. Where do you see any differences? Sim lar- 
ities? 

2- Are there any differences in the reasons why they work? 

3. Are th re any differences in the jobs they have? 

4. How do they view their roles as wife-mother or husband- 
father in relationship to their work? To their children? To 
each other? Are there any differences? If so, what? Can you 
e7q>lain those differences? 

5. Given the problems they see (if any) in having both the hus- 
band and the wife working, how are they working to solve 
those problems? Do you think that they share the housework 
and child-care responsibilities? How? Why or why not? 
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STUDENT ACTIVITY 



ORAL INTERVIEW 



DIRECTIONS 

1. Make a date in advance with the person you want to inter- 
view. In making this contact be sure to explain the purpose of 
the interview and the topics you wish to cover. 

2. Allow at least 30 minutes for the interview. 

3. Begin the interview by explaining again the purpose of the 
interview and the topics you wish to cover. Be sure the inter- 
viewee consents to be interviewed. 

4. Ask only one question at a time. Avoid questions which lead 
to yes-or-no answers. If you do get yes-or-no responses, then 
ask for an explanation. "Could you explain a little more, 
please?" Or, "Why did you feel that way?" 

5. Take your notes on a separate page. 

6. Be patient. Remember, most people have never been inter- 
viewed. It is an unusual experience. A person must have time 
to think about her or his answer. If you act as if you are in a 
hurry, the other person won't feel that her or his answers are 
important to you. 
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OUTUNE 

I. INTRODUCTION 

A. TEACHER INTRODUCTION TO UNIT 

B. MAP: WOMEN IN CHANGE AROUND THE WORLD 

1. Teacher uses background information from Teacher Introduc- 
tion section to introduce the activity. 

2. Students work as a class on the map activity. 

II. PERSON AL CHANGE 

A. THE REVOLT OF MOTHER 

1. Teacher introduces the story, ••The Revolt of Mother." 

2. Students read story aloud* 

3. Students complete worksheet on reading. 

4. Discussion of story in class. 

III. WOMEN AND POLITICAL CHANGE: THIRD WORLD WOMEN 

A. POLITICAL CHANGE 

1. Teacher uses Teacher Background to introduce the topic. 

2. Students read essay ••Political Change: Third World Women." 

3. Teacher instructs students on the topic, using suggestions for 
class discussion. 

B. WOMEN IN SOUTH AFRICA > 

1. Teacher uses Teacher Background and map activity to intro- 
duce the story. 

2. Students read story ••The Defiance of Women: South Africa," 

3. Students complete worksheet on story. 

4. Teacher conducts class discussion. 

C. WOMEN IN REVOLUTION: CHINA 

1. Teacher uses Teacher Background to introduce the topic. 

2. Students read story '•Misu, the Guerilla Girl.'' 

3. Students complete worksheet on story. 

4. Teacher conducts class discussion. 

D. SOUTH AFRICA AND CHINA: A COMPARISON 

1. Teacher introduces international forum activity. 

2. Students complete chart, using the stories ••The Defiance of 
Women: South Africa" and ••Misu, The Guerilla Girl." 

3. Students create an international forum, ••Women and Political 
Change." 

4. Students develop a report on the topic. 
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IV. WOMEN STRUGGLE TO CONSOLIDATE POLITICAL CHANGE 

A. WOMEN IN CUBA 

1. Teacher uses Teacher Background and map activity to introduce 
the topic. 

2. Students read essay, ^'Women Struggle to Create Changes Within 
the Family/' 

3. Students take parts and read **A Woman's Place Is in the 
Home?'' Teacher conducts class discussion of the readings. 

B. THE FAMILY CODE IN CUBA 

1. Teacher introduces the activity. 

2. Students read "The Family Code.'* 

3. Teacher conducts class discussion of the reading. 

V. ORAL HISTORY 

A. STUDENT INTERVIEWS 

1 . Teacher introduces students to the process of oral history and the 
purpose of the student interviews. 

2. Teacher reviews with students the Oral Interview Directions. 
3* Teacher discusses with the students the Interview Questions. 

4. Students take approximately one week to complete the inter- 
views. 

S» Teacher uses discussion questions, chart and suggested activities 
to facilitate student sharing and analysis of interviews. 

VI. CONCLUSION 

A^ INTERNATIONAL WOMEN'S MOVEMENT 

1. Teacher introduces the readings. 

2. Students read aloud the two essays on the topic. 

3. Class discussion of the essays. 

B. POSTER MAKING 

1. Teacher introduces the activity. 
Z Students design posters. 

3. Teacher conducts class assessment of the posters. 

C. RESEARCH PRO JECT 

L Teacher introduces the activity and helps students select their 
projects. 

2. Students comirfete the assignment and share their work in class. 

3. Teacher uses discussion guiddines to summarize the activity and 
the unit. 

VIL BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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GOALS 

Students will learn that: 

1 . The concerns of women bridge national and cultural boundaries. 

2. Political and economic involvement upgrade the sutus of women and in- 
crease their feelings of self-worth. 

3* The patriardial form of the family is one of the most important aspects of 
women^s lives requiring change if women are to have rights equal to those 
of their male counterparts. 

4. Change in women's personal lives is influenced by political change^ and 
personal change can result in political change. 

5. Many women have been involved in some kind of change, whether personal* 
social or political. 



OBJECTIVES 

Students should be able to: 

1. Recognize that change in the lives of women often begins as a personal 
decision. 

2. Recognize that women in many parts of the world are defining for them- 
selves the changes that will affect them. 

3. Understand that political changes for women can result in a redefinition of 
those institutions which affect women. 

4. Understand that political diange for women often is accomplished by changes 
in the patriarchal form of the family. 

5. Identify some of the reasons for change in women's work and personal 
life expectations. 

6. Recognize that the women's movement in the U*S. is part of a worldwide 
movement for change. 

7. Identify that International Women's Day celebrates an American woman's 
event. 
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Teacher Introduction to the Unit 



In the previous units we have examined the positions of women under 
feudalism and industrialism and the societal structures, namely patriarchy, 
which maintained their subordination. We have seen that the development of 
an industrial technology did not necessarily liberate women, that sometimes it 
became merely another form of oppression. We also saw, however, that in 
both cases there were women who did not conform to the existing standards or 
who resisted their oppression. Further* we saw that women's work and crea- 
tivity were critical to the functioning of society. 

Women have been oppressed for much of history and there always have 
been those individuals who resisted oppression. In the twentieth century there 
is a difference. It is that women are both changing their own conditions and 
being changed by new realities. There is an observable international thrust 
as w<»nen around the world involve themselves in deflning their concerns and 
organizing to effect change. At the sanw time, women in all countries are 
coping with change in their traditional roles as a result of phenomena such as 
revolutions and technological changes brought about by industrialization. 

It is important that students look to women around the world, and 
observe and learn from their activities. In so doing, they will begin to under- 
stand the connertion between women around the world who share common 
conditions, and learn from the strategies women have used to initiate change. 
Sudi a study provokes comparison with one's own experiences. This unit is 
designed to assist in this endeavor. 

Although the context in which women's worldwide desire for equality 
varies from place to place, there are certain commonalities which unify 
women's efforts across national boundaries. Women always have been linked 
to one another through the commonality of their roles as wives and mothers. 
Sometimes the commonality of their subordination has been their greatest 
bond. In modem times another link has been forged: the desire of women 
everywhere to achieve genuine equaUty and respect in the home and in society. 

The meaning of equality is defined according to the needs and priorities of 
each culture and country. In some nations, poverty is so extreme that eco- 
nomic diange is dosdy tied to diange in the positicm of women. In others, 
women play a complementary role with men (the work of each is sharply dif- 
ferentiated) and their desires for equaKty may mean trying to regain equal 
recognition for their sp«nal roles. And in stiU other countries the traditional 
economic role of women has been weakened by industrialization and Western- 
ization, and women tie their demands for equality to the end of foreign eco- 
nomic domination. Whatever the priorities and motivations, women world 
wide are devdoiring their coUective strengths, are conscious of the need for 
positive diange, and are slowly overturning their centuries-long opprcssion- 

The role women play in dianging the major political, economic, and legal 
institutions of a country is one aspect of change. Yet in order to sec the full 
picture, we must be aware of the struggle in a woman's daily life to upgrade 
her position within the family. This unit begins with an example of a woman's 
change within her family, the place where women around the worid rccdvc 
their strongest definition of themsdves as women and where they get their 
greatest rdnforcement. 
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TEACHER BACKGROUND 



PERSONAL CHANGE 

In the section on Personal Change, students will be able to discuss the 
actions of a woman who takes steps to alter the pattern of authority and 
decision making in her American farm family. On the surf?.ce, the changes 
Mother initiates, described in the reading "The Revolt of Mother/* may 
seem minor. But l actuality her decision is a major step. This story is an ex- 
ample of change within the family which could occur anywhere in the world. 

HistoricaUy, as we have seen in previous imits, the patriarchal family de- 
lineates authority relationships. This delineation, which subordinates .^Jid 
oppresses women, has been the greatest barrier to women's growth. Through- 
out the world today, even though there may be dramatic changes for women in 
the economic and political spheres, women^s lives at home remain largely 
traditional. Since the basis of many societal systems has been the patriarchal 
family model, in changing the family women not only shruggle for equality but 
for social change as well. 



POLITICAL CHANGE 

Personal change often precedes the involvement of women in political 
change. We use political change to mean altering the power structure at 
governmental levels or changing the prevailing legal order. In this section stu- 
dents work with readings from South Africa and China which evidence clear 
challenges to the traditional authorities. Here women organize to better their 
situations and delineate the conditions which oppress them. In the process of 
their political involvement, changes in their personal lives occur as well. 

STRUGGLE TO CONSOLIDATE WOM: rS GAINS 

This section shows the change which may occur r^ficr women have gained 
a sense of their power and have achieved some political rights. Students will 
examine how working women in Cuba have defined their needs and then acted 
collectively to incorporate their goals into the total fabric of society. For 
example, by developing the Family Code, Cuban women identified the family 
as one of the most important aspects of their lives requiring change and suc- 
cessfully redefined the rights and responsibilities of men and women within the 
family. 



STUDENT ORAL HISTORY INTERVIEWS 

The oral history activities allow students to examine change in women 
they know while making their own knowledge of women in change more con- 
crete. The interviews will focus on personal changes in the lives of American 
women, on the ways women have been involved in political and social change, 
and on the effects of the women's movement on their lives. 



TEACHER BACKGROUND 



WOMEN IN CHANGE 



INTERNATIONAL WOMEN'S MOVEMENT 

The concluding section is designed to provide students with activities that 
summarize and reinforce what they have learned about women^s push for 
change. Furthermore, these activities provide an opportunity to place the 
people of the readings — Shanti, Misu^ Mother — within the context of an 
international women's movement. 

To understand women's issues, students must begin to understand the 
meaning, dimensions and inevitability of change. No present situation is static^ 
and personal, political and societal change is brought about by people 
changing in small ways. It i.^ Irom these small struggles and personal decisions 
for change that history is made. 
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WOMEN IN CHANGE 



TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 

The purpose of this activity is to provide an introduction to the unit and 
to show students the global extent to which women are involved in change. 



SUGGESTED PR€»CEDURE 

A. Have the students give examples of change. Examples should cover 
changes that are personal, social, and political. Write the examples on the 
board. Try, as a dass, to define change. Make the definition broad so that 
it covers as many of the examples given as possible. 

B. Ask students to name one woman who was, or is, involved in change. 

C. Ask the class: What are some of the things women are trying to change 
today? Make a list on the board. 

D. Examine the map, '^Women in Change Around the World." Let students 
describe what the women are doing. Write these activities on the board. 

E. QUESTIONS to facilitate class discussion 

K Which activities seem to show women in new roles? , 

2. Are there activities shown here which do not seem to show women in 
new roles? 

3. Are there countries where women writing or women driving a tractor 
would be a sign that women are doing new things and their roles are 
changing? Why? 

4. Can you think of activities American women do that would show them 
in new roles? List these on the board. 
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PERSONAL CHANGE 



TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 

Reading the story presented in this section, **The Revolt of Mother,** stu- 
dents will recall the infonnation from previous units on the nature of women's 
traditional role within the patriarchal family. Students will see how Sara Penn, 
the mother in the story, produced a change within the family, and notice how 
this change influenced her family and possibly the community. Students 
should begin to see that change in the lives of women often begins as a per- 
sonal decision. 

This reading is adapted from a story written by Mary Wilkins Freeman, a 
nineteenth century New Englander who wrote poignantly about women of that 
period. Our illustrations have modernized the setting somewhat because our 
focus is on women in the twentieth century. 

The story is intended to be used as an example of relationships within a 
traditional patriarchal family which could occur in a farm setting in many parts 
of the world. It is not our intention that the context within which the story is 
discussed be limited to 19th or early 20th century America. 



SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 

1. Use the information above to introduce the story to the class. 

In this lesson we are looking at change in one's personal life. This means 
a ci^inge in one's relationships with others, change in one's personal 
growth and development, and any personal decision which indicates a 
new direction for an individual. 

2. Have students give examples of personal change. 

3- Introduce the story, "The Revolt of Mother." 

• When you hear the word "revolt," what do you think of? 
« Does it mean a big change or a little one? 

• Is it possible for one person to revolt? 

• Can a person revolt within a family? 

4. Read the story. It works well to assign parts and to read the story aloud. 
The parts are Mother, San^ny (the son). Father, the narrator, and Nanny 
(the daughter). 

5. After the reading, have the students answer the questions on their 
student worksheet. 

6. Review the worksheets. List their answers on the board tmder Tasks Men 
vDid/Women Did, Father's Concerns/Mother's Concerns, Decisions 

Father Made/Mother Made. If your class worked with the Women undei 
Feudalism xmit, have them compare these items with "The Wife of 
Martin Guerre^" 
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TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 



STUDENT ACTIVITY 

A. IMPORTANT CONCEPTS and words to be emphasized 

patriarchy patriarchal family 

reiationshlps revolt 

B. QUESTIONS to facilitate class discussion 

1. Whose responsibilities within the family do you consider to be more 
important? 

2. RecaUing the unit Women under Feudalism, who had authority 
within the patriarchal family? 

3- Why did Mother decide to move? 

4. How did Mother^s change affect: the father? 

the son? 
the daughter? 

5. Do you think Mother's revolt changed her relationship with Father? In 
what ways? Speculate on some things that might change in the future. 

6. Do you think Mother's revolt might influence women in the community? 
How? 

7. Have you known people who made changes in their family? How has 
this change affes^ them? Did it make a difference to the lives of 
people close to^them? 

8. If Mother went to a public meeting about changing the conditions for 
women, what kinds of things would she talk about? 

C. CLASS ACTIVITY 

Make a list of the issues Mother might talk about at a public meeting. 
Use a big piece of butcher paper. Label it '^Conditions Women Want to 
Change/* This list will be used in later activities. Save it. 
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WOMEN AND POLITICAL CHANGE: 
THIRD WORLD WOMEN 



TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 

In this ctiop students will read an essay and two stories about women in 
political change to learn about the common needs and strategies for change 
among women in two Third World countries. One story is about a woman's 
demonstration against the restrictions of apartheid in South Africa, and the 
other is about a girl amidst the revolution in China. Both stories show clear 
evidences of women's challer.ge to oppression in countries where traditional 
authority has strongly resisted women's struggles for their rights. Students will 
learn about the complex interplay between active political change by women 
and changes this may bring within the family, society and the individual. 

The teacher essay, "The Nature of Women's Political Change m Third 
Worid Coxmtries," provides a general overview of political change and Third 
Worid women. Specific information about South Africa and China precedes 
the stories from those countries. 



SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 

1. Use the background essay, "The Nature of Women's Political Change in 
Third World Countries," to introduce the section to students. 

2. Assign the student essay, "PoUtical Change: Third World Women." 

3. Lead a class discussion of the essay; 

• What changes might occur for a woman within her family and within 
her community as she takes an active part in seeking political change? 

• Would similar changes occur for a man? 

• Do people accept change in men more easily than change in women? 

• In developing countries, what issues might concern a woman more 
than in industrialized countries? 

• Are there groups of women within the U.S. who might be concerned 
with issues similar to those of women in developing cotmtries? Who 
might they be? Wiiy would their concerns be similar? 
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TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 



The following terms and questions for class discussion are intended for 
use throughout the section^ 



STUDENT ACTIVITY 

A. IMPORTANT CONCEPTS and words to be emphasized 

Third World: refers to developing countries. Many have been colonized. 
These countries comprise two-thirds of the people of the world. 
The First and Second World countries are those in industrialized 
nations headed by the U.S. and the U.S.S.R- 

Guerilla: a person who engages in irregular warfare such as harassment or 
sabotage. 

Mobilization: large groups of people organized into action. 

Liberation: the act of freeing a country or a person from domination by 
outside power. 

Exploitation: unjust use of another person for one*s own profit or advan- 
tage. Also applies to countries — one country exploits the people 
and resources of another country. 

Tradition: information, beliefs, and customs handed down from one 
generation to another* thus creating a continuity of social atti- 
tudes and customs. 

Militia: a part of the armed forces of a country, subject to being called to 
action in an emergency. 

Organizing: bringing together individuals and groups to k system- 
atically for conmion goals. 

Political change: change in the power structure and the way a government 
is controlled. 

Colonialism: foreign penetration and control of a country's economic 
and political systems. 

Apartheid: the special laws and ideology which separate white and black 
South Africans, and give complete power to the ruling minority. 

Passbook: the reference book every South African over the age of 16 must 
carry. The book must be produced on demand. It contains the 
holder's identity in terms of residence, employment, and tax 
receipts. In practice, passbook checks are made only on black 
South Africans and on those white South Africans in opposition 
to apartheid. 
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B. QUESTIONS to facilitate class discussion 

1. Give examples to show how collective organizing gives women a 
strength they could not achieve through individual effort. 

2. Give examples of practices in South Africa which show that the 
impact of Western values and institutions has weakened the power and 
authority that women have had vsrithin their traditional societies. 

3. What are the priorities of women striving for equality in South Africa? 
Explain. 

4. Within the U.S., are there groups of women whose priorities sound 
similar to the priorities of women in South Africa? Explain. 

5. As women became involved in political struggles for change, how did 
their new skills increase their value to the total effort for change? 

6. In what ways did women's political struggle change their personal 
relationships? 



WOMEN IN CHANGE 



TEACHER BACKGROUND 



THE NATURE OF WOMEN^S 
POLITICAL CHANGE IN THE 
THIRD WORLD COUNTRIES 



BACKGROUND FOR TEACHER 

Women from developing Third World countries have had quite different 
priorities than those from industrialized countries. Many feel that women's 
problems cannot be solved xmless political and economic relationships between 
the rich and poor are restructured or unless they are free from foreign control. 
In contrast, middle-class women in industrialized countries have tended to em- 
I^iastze the limit^ons of sex-role stereotyinng and have worked for the equality 
of roles and equal pay for equal work* 

In the period covered in the student readings, the women who sought 
change had very little to lose. The South African reading represents women 
from those parts of the world where colonization and Westemizadon had 
increased women's burdens* Although some men were chosen by the colonizer 
to "modernize'' and were brought into the new technology and government 
structure, the mass of women remained solidly fixed in the old ways. At the 
same time they suffered a loss in prestige as the traditional ways were devalued. 
The result was that women often worked harder than before, and were 
acknowledged less. The extreme racism of the South African government 
further added to women's burdens in that country* 

The women's liberation movement in these countries thus has been linked 
with the struggle to expd or change the domination of Western institutions. 
Therefore, the conflict of women against men did not develop as both sexes 
fought together against the system that exploited the majority. Instead, 
resisting women banded together to struggle against governmental interferences 
with their traditional rights. Or they fought together with men against the 
system that exploited them both. Women's movements lended completely to 
be identified with the nationalist movement or the movement for revolutionary 
change* 

The China reading represents the efforts of new political forces to 
overthrow the old feudal, patriarchal system and to bring China's peasants 
into the modem world. Again, as in Africa, even though women in China 
became aware of the need to struggle against the restrictive aspects of their 
own culture, this effort has been part of the total societal push for a more 
equitable system and is not seen as a separate women's struggle. 

Yet the readings impart a sense that as women participated in the struggle 
for political change, there were changes in their personal lives. The women did 
not become fully liberated, but they became more aware of their potential as 
they learned new skills and raised their expectations about their futures. Their 
relationships within their family and friends changed as they either confronted 
the resistance of people who knew them or expressed a desire to establish more 
equitable male-female relationships. 
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The readings also show the strength that women give each other through 
collective organizing. There is an increasing consciousness among Third World 
women of the need to organize together in order to produce the greatest 
change. This quote is from the Organization of Omani Women: 

The liberation of women does not come through men making 
concessions to women^ but through constant organized struggle 
by women, through their effective contribution at the political, 
social and productive levels. * 

Important* too, is the fact that as women become politically involved, 
their status in the total commimity is raised. In both China and South Africa, 
as women beoune involved in the struggle, thdr new roles and new skills 
became vital to the success of the effort. South African women in recent years 
have been given leadership positions in the resistance movement and Chinese 
women have been trained to participate in every levd of the revolutionary 
effort during and after the military struggle. It became dear that in order for 
rhfl" g^ to occur in the total structure, women must be integrated more fully 
into society and their positions upgraded. 
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THE DEFIANCE OF WOMEN: 
SOUTH AFRICA 



TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 

In this story students will read about an actual event in 1956 when black 
women in South Africa demonstrated to seek to change the restrictions placed 
on them by new pass laws. The teacher background essay is designed to pro- 
vide the teacher with informaticm about conditions for women in South Africa. 

SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 

1. Use the background essay^ ^^Women in South Africa,** to introduce the 
activity. 

2. Have students locate South Africa on the map» ^'Wcxnen in Change 
Around the WorkL'^ Ask: Which of these pictures^ F^ardless of race, fits 
in with your feelings about what women in South Africa do? Why? 

3. Assign the story, '^The Defiance of Women: South Africa,'* for student 
reading* 

4. Have students complete the worksheet on the story* 

5 . Review the worksheet questions and use the following questions in a class 
discussion of the topic 

QUESTIONS to facilitate dass discussion 

1. From the examples dted on the worksheets of life in South Africa, how 
do you think ^>artheid keeps blacks down? 

2. What options did Nandi and Shanti have to resist the extension of the 
pass laws to indude wonien? ^[>eculate: Could they vote? have any rights 
of protest? ask for a raise? take the day off? refuse to patronize white- 
owned stores? 

3« In what ways cfid collective demonstrations give women strength in a way 
individual effort could not? 

4. What did men stand to lose by supporting women? Was men*s support 
reaUy ever expected by the women? In tribal life in Africa, had men and 
women worked together politically? 

5. What was the impact of this massive demonstration on: 

* the government 

• the women's families 

• the women themsdives 

* the future struggle 
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WOMEN IN SOUTH AFRICA 
Teacher Background 

Whites of mainly Dutch background (the Boers) have been in South 
Africa for three hundred years. They were newcomers to a society which 
consisted of peoples native to Africa. Until the discovery of the diamond and 
gold mines, the Boers were fanners and sheepherders. But with the develop- 
ment of the mines^ whites in South Africa turned into a middle-class group of 
foremen and managers. By.l970 less than of the salary-earning whites were 
unskilled. * 

This feat, however, was accomplished through the exploitation of the 
black South Africans, who became low paid, unskilled workers in the mines 
and white-owned industries. The oppressed position of blacks in South Africa 
developed as white economic control became political control and a system of 
apartheid was developed, making blacks foreigners within their own country. 
Apartheid is a maze of regulations supported by continuous intimidation, 
terror, arrests and imprisonment. E\en though whites make up only a small 
percentage of the total population (17.5<?'o), they are in total control and 
employ the latest technological advances to maintain themselves and their 
repressive police state. Attempts at political representation for blacks have 
been unsuccessful. Black political organizations are limited by the government. 
African trade unions are illegal. Good housing, skilled jobs, good education 
and meJical care are all reserved for the whites. 



APARTHEID 

Apartheid is a system which keeps people in place according to their 
wealth, sex, and skin color. Apartheid has been used in South Africa to main- 
tain the political and economic dominance of whites, while economically 
exploiting blacks. The apartheid government claims that South Africa is made 
up of ten separate nations— one all-white (regi:rdless of the languages, 
national origins, or cultures of the various whites in South Africa), and nine 
others made up of blacks of nine different nations, determined mainly by 
language. The government geographically separates these ten nations into 
homdands (once called reserves) under the guise of trying to restore tribal 
customs, and it encourages "separate developme^^** Blacks may enter and 
leave their homelands only at the will of the government, and the govern- 
ment is free to relocate blacks who live too near or within the white home- 
lands. 

The nine black nations, of course, cannot determine where their 
homeland should be. The whites took S7<^o of all the country, including the 
major towns and cities and industrial wealth. The blacks have been given the 
most inhospitable lands. Thus, for blacks, "separate development'" has meant 
minimal education, limited or no health care, inadequate housing and* of 
course, few iobs. Blacks must fo'm a large migratit labor pool which seeks 
work in the white areas. They are allowed to live near their work only as 
sojourners and only as long as they can be usefully employed by the whites. 



***Woiiicn and Revolution," Journal of the Women *s Commission on the Sparticisi League. No. 
16, Winter 1977, p. 2. 
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TEACHER BACKGROUND 



APARTHEID PARTICULARLY OPPRESSIVE TO BLACK WOMEN 

One expert described South Africa as a society supported by **a vast 
superstructure of custom and law^ in which the habits and institutions of an 
old, pastoral society are cemented into a modem industrialized state — all of 
which rests on the backs of black women/*^ The special laws of apartheid have 
helped to support this superstructure. 

A pressing disability for women is the restriction apartheid places on thdr 
movement and residence. For example, if a woman has a husband who is 
working in the towns or in the mines» she wilt be separated from him for a long 
period of time. Mineworkers are allowed home for only one two-week holiday 
a year. 

On the other hand, a woman who is qualified to live in an urban area 
(perhaps she was bom there), and who marries a man who is not, is forced to 
leave. And even those families living intact within a white area may be subject 
to relocation to their homelands at the will of the government. 



HARD WORK 

The women who are left on the homelands become the main source of 
family strength. They are forced to assume the man's duties at home and find 
themselves with the total responsibility of the family. A woman must not only 
do the work she has done for centuries, but also must do men's traditional 
work — hut building and ploughing, for instance. On inadequate land, millions 
of women are supposed to scratch out the subsistence to nourish and raise a 
family. Often their families are augmented by children from women working 
in areas that prohibit them from keeping their families or by the children of 
dead or imprisoned relatives. On the homelands the poverty is extreme. Child 
deaths from starvation or disease are common. 

Women are barred from most work available to blacks in the cities, and 
even in their homelands many of the jobs are reserved for the men. Those who 
do join the urban labor force do so chiefly as domestic servants. There they 
live in inadequate housing or live with the white family, where they are not 
allowed to keep dieir own children — as in the case of Shanti, in the student 
reading. 



LEGAL RESTRICTION 

In the old society where extended families rather than individuals con- 
stituted the center of one's life, women had clearly defined roles and a status 
within their family. Both sexes were valued and seen as complementary. Under 
apartheid the family is dispersed. Women cannot own property, inherit, aa as 
guardians for their children, enter into contracts, sue, and so forth. They 
clearly no longer have the protection and respect they had in the old society. 



* Hilda Bernstein, For Their Triumph end for Their Tears: Women in Apartheid South Afnca, 
IntematianaJ Defense and Aid Fund, London, 1975, p. 8. 
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PASS LAWS 

The greatest symbol of legal repression is the pass law. In existence in 
some form since the 19th century, pass laws have been used to control the 
••natives*' and to operate the extended migratory labor system- They always 
have been hated by the blacks, who see them as one of many laws that make 
them slaves in the irface of their birth. 

By the 19S0's, the time of the student reading, the authorities were issuing 
all-encompassing passbooks. The book contained the holder's identity card, 
place of residence, employment contract, tax receipts, and so forth. Not only 
were these books used to limit black mobility^ but they also were used as a way 
to control all aspects of Mack life. Dafly, large numbers of people could, and 
can, be prosecuted for infringements of the pass laws. Because the police could 
enter ccnnmunities on pass raids, mothers would return home never sure of 
finding thdr husbands or sons there* Boys sent to do an errand might 
disappear — part of a sweep of pass "offenders** who would then be sent to 
work on a farm where white farmers were allowed to do with them as they 
pleased. An arrest for a pass offense might not be confirmed for wedcs. Wives 
and mothers then waited helplessly for news of their rdatives. 

Before the mid-1950*s only men had to carry passbooks* Then it was an- 
nounced that by 1956 women, too, would need them* The intention was to 
force an women and duldren who ^ere not needed as domestics out of the 
towns and into their homelands. At that pcnnt most of the South African 
women's political struggle became centered on anti-passbook demonstrations. 

Smcc 1913 women from different parts of South Africa had been con- 
ducting sporadic demonstrai'ons against the passes. By 1956 the anti-pass 
movement bad grown. The largest demonstration is described in the student 
reading. Although the centrdi figure, Shanti, is fictionalized, the events of that 
day, which since has been designated •*Women*s Day,*' are tnie* 



POLITICAL TACTICS 

Women in Africa have a tradition of coUeaive action. In village life they 
have worked and played in same-sex groups. They are the prime cultivators 
and traders, and often do this work together. Polygamy also created a female 
working unit. Traditionally, too, women have been able to take a position in 
the family and village on the issues that affect them. Usually they do this 
through group discussion and action. When there is resistance their tactics 
have been to stage sit-ins^ to refuse to cook* and to refuse to carry out other 
tasks. 

The anti-passbook movement employed these traditional tactics. Even m 
jail, the women singing their **freedom" songs interspersed with their hymns 
so infuriated the officials that in 1960 singing in jail was outlawed. 

In the early 1960*s harsh anti-terrorism laws were passed which instituted 
mock trials, long periods of detainment, and torture as methods to suppress 
the freedom movement. Women were persecuted on the same charges as men, 
and the stories of individual heroism and courage from South Africa include 
the names of many women. The long period of non-violent activities had 
ended and women and ihdr former organizations became part of the under- 
ground resistance. Women joined the national liberation movement and 
became increasingly influential. 
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Women in South Africa now fight along with men for their full civil 
rights. Yet the burden on them is particularly heavy, because with their arrests 
their children are left unattended and must be sent from relative to relative or 
left alone. Women place a high priority on seeking some measure of control 
over their lives. Thus, in the process of their struggle for political and legal 
change, they also are struggling for change in their social position as well. 
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WOMEN IN REVOLUTION: CHiNA 



TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 

In the South African reading, women demonstrated collectively to try to 
win back the rights they once had. Since many women in Africa historically 
have done things together, collectively, this may be seen ?s one way African 
women change using traditional methods. The differei ... was that large 
numbers of women were involved and that they took this b*ave action against 
a totalitarian government that did not grant black women their traditional 
right to protest collectively. 

In the next story students read about a yoimg women in China in the 
I940's who more rz^'^oMy challenge^, the role expectations about how women 
should act. Her poL^^ involvement came at a time when China was in a 
revolutionary stage of political change. In China a new form of government 
^ and social system was replacing the old. As students read the story, they 
should notice the events that caused the changes in this woman's life and how 
her involvement in these events in turn changed her view of herself. The 
teacher background essay, "Women in Revolution: China/* will provide the 
teacher witli information on China in this period. 



SUGGESTED PROCEDVJRE 

1 . Use the inf ormatio.i in the Teacher Background on China to introduce this 
topic to students. 

2. Have students find Chit - map, "Women in Change Around the 
World" (see introductoi : ' , ..oii). Ask students to select the activities that 
women are shown do?rig at might apply to women in China today. 
(There arc often good illusirations of Chinese women in new roles m 
oiagazines such as China Pictorial and China Reconstructs.) 

3. Use the Teacher Instructions to introduce the story. Assign "Misu, the 
Guerilla Girl" to be read. 

4. Have students complete the worksheet questions. 
5- Review the student worksheet questions. 
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STUDENT ACTIVITY 

A. QUESTIONS to facilitate class discussion 

1 . Speculate on what you think will happen to Misu in the future. 

2. Do you think that the traditional subservient role that was expected of 
Chinese women (Misu in her marriage) can be totally erased? Why or 
why not? 

3- How do the **Spcak Bitterness" sessions seem similar to women's con- 
scious -less^raising groups here? How do they seem different? 

B- ACTIVITIES 

1. Assign a group of students tc» rewrite the story of Misu in dialogue 
form. Have student!; act out the story. 

2. Ask students to illustrate Misu's story. Use "Misu in her marriage" 
and "Misu. the guerilla girl" as focal points. 
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WOMEN IN REVOLUTION: CHINA 
Teacher Background 



Change in the position of women in China, since the days of their **bilter 
past/' has been dramatic. Although impressive movement has occurred since 
the Revolution in 1949, the first struggles for women's rights began in the nine- 
teenth century when Western ideas pervaded China's intellectual climate. 

With the Overthrow of ilic ivianchu Dynasty (1911), the new republic 
granted some important rights to upper- and middle-class women, such as the 
right to an education. A middle-class women's movement appeared which 
called for women's suffrage and reforms in the family, such as a choice of 
marriage partner, freedom of association and greater equality between the 
sexes. Thus, by the late 1920^, many ideas about sexua! equality were accepted 
by many upper-class women. 

It was, however, the Communists who saw potential for change in groups 
other than the more privileged. They regarded women's oppression as an issue 
which could only be solved through the total Overthrow of China's repressive 
system. 

In 1927 Chiang Kai-shek initiated a bloody purge of all Communists t iom 
the government. In one week fifty thousand people were executed. A reign of 
terror also was directed against politically active women. Many of these 
women began to see that reformist change was not the answer for ^"Vuia and 
that the exploitative structure which held the masses down would have to be 
overthrown. 

The Communists retreated into the countryside and there slowly began to 
build a power base. In the period that followed, Mao Tse-Tung emerged as the 
energetic leader and led his army (Red Army or 8lh Route Army) in the long 
struggle against Chiang Kai-shek and the Nationalists (Kuomintang). 

Once in control of a region^ the Communists instituted major reforms, 
such as land redistribution, and established intensive re-education programs to 
help families adjust to the new society. The task was enormous. The task was 
to transform the total structure of society. 

In 1931 Japan seized Manchuria and in 1937 initiated an all-out invasion 
of the rest of (Thina. From then until 1941, the Communists and :he Nationalists 
formed an uneasy partnership to fight against this foreign enemy. The Japanese 
occupation of China was harsh, and women participated in the struggles 
through strikes, demonstrations and actual combat. In 1945 the Japanese 
withdrew from China and full-scale civil war between the Nationalists and the 
Communists erupted again until 1949 when, in the final months of the war, as 
Ma ' said, "the cities (ell like ripe fruit" and the Communists were victoiicus. 



MISIJ'S STORY 

The student reading about Misu occurs at the end of the Japanese occupa- 
tion and the resumption of the civil war* Her story personifies a major Com- 
munist goal: to mobilize and activate those groups which were most oppressed 
under China's traditional system. Misu, a peasant and a woman, clearly fits 
this category. Even her suicide attempt was not unusual. This class of women, 
sometimes having no other option, chose suicide as the only way out. 
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One of the goals of the iDeasant movement was to overthrow the old 
authorities of the elders^ the ancestral gods, and the patriarchal families. The 
idea was not to abolish the family, but rather lo create a new one based on 
equality between the sexes. In the past the family had kept woman in isolation 
and under the rigid control of her clan. Although more privileged women 
already were in the process of moving out from beneath oppressive family 
structures, peasants still were in the grasp of the feudal structure. Mao wrote: 

Political authority, clan authority, religious authority, and 
the authority of the husband^ represent the ideology and insti- 
tution of feudalism and patriarchy: they are the four bonds 
that have bound the Chinese people, particularly the peasants. ' 

As the Communists consolidated their power in an area, they sought 
changes in the family. One way was through new marriage laws. Women were 
granted inheritance rights and the right to divorce and remarry after a hus- 
band's death. Misu*s divorce could occur only with the arrival of the 8th Route 
Army and the institution of a new way of life. 

Women also were granted the right to own property. The real key to 
breaking the feudal structure was land reform. When the peasants were given 
enough land to make their labors productive and when the landlords had to 
cultivate the same amount of land as everyone else, the old exploitative system 
was broken. Women were given the right to own land and no longer were 
forced to have the many sons previously needed to insure that the family 
would have enough labor to work their inadequate holdings. 

To make women aware of their rights, women were organized around 
their special needs. One goal was to make them awat c of their oppression and 
to encourage them to fight against it. "Speak Bitterness" sessions were created 
where groups of women met and recounted the horror stories of their treat- 
ment by husbands and in-laws. They encouraged their sisters to do likewise and 
thus helped bring to the whole village the courage of **half of China.'' Using 
the support of each other, women overcame the obstacles and resistance of 
their elders and their men. By having a chance to speak in public, they gained a 
new sense of political power. The response of women to support each other 
was crucial. In Old China women were isolated from one another and were 
taught to be submissive, 

Ano.ner goal was to have women participate more fully in work outside 
the family. In this period, women primarily were mobilized to work in the 
fields and do support work for men on the front line. But Misu, at the end of 
the reading, talks about her desire to work in a factory. After 1949, women's 
productivity in all areas was stressed, the legal barriers to their advancement 
were removed, and the government created support services to assist women to 
work outside their homes: 

When women all over the country rise up. that will be (he day 
of victory for the Chinese revolution. ^ 



•Mcrkd and Salaff. '•Women and Revolution: The Lesson of the Soviet Union and China." 
Homen in China, Marilyn Young, editor. The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. |973. p, 162, 
»Chou Ken-Chou, "How Our Village Got Equal Pay for Equal Work/' China Kt'cnnsiructs, 
(March 1975). 
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SOUTH AFRICA AND CHINA: 

A COMPARISON 

An International Forum 

TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 

This activity allows students to compare women's situation in South 
Africa and China, Students are encouraged to compare strategies for change 
employed by women in these countries as well as consider ihc similarities and 
differences between the women's movement in America and in developing 
countries. 



SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 

L Divide the class into two groups. One will represent South Africa; the 
other, China. They arc "representatives" taking part in an intematinal 
conference on "Women and Political Struggle/' The teacher might want 
to assign a third group of students to represent the United States and have 
them do the necessary research to present a report* 

2. Have students, individually or working in small groups, fill in the student 
chart, "Women in South Africa and China." Students will use the infor- 
mation they have gathered from "Misu, the Guerilla Girl" and "The 
Defiance of Women: South Africa." The group representing South Africa 
should fill in the South Africa column; the group representing China 
should fill in the China column. At this time the third column. Shared 
Experiences, is to be omitted. 

3. While the groups are working, write the chart on the board. 

4. After the students have completed their chart, each group should then 
report to the fonmi on the partictilars of the position of women in their 
country. The representatives should use the points addressed on the chart 
in giving their reports. Students should give specific examples from the 
stories whenever possible. 

5. Ask a student recorder to record the information given on the chart on the 
board. 

6. Using the information collected imder each column, the forum should 
together then complete the third column on those women's experiences 
which were similar for each country. Lead students through each item — 
for example. Conditions to Be Changed — and have students place the 
similarities in the third column. Shared Experiences. Then ask students to 
add this information to their charts. 

7. Finally, ask students to go through the items listed on the chart to see 
which could pertain to women in America today. 
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STUDENT Acnvrrv 

1. The forum is to develop a report covering the following points: 

• Issues that concern women m Third World countries. 

• Strategies for change for women in Third World countries. 

• Notation of some signiHcant similarities between the women^s struggle 
for equality in the U.S. and developing countries. 

• Listing of some significant differences between U,S. women's concerns 
and the goals of women in developing countries. 

• Resistance to change in women's roles. A comparison between the three 
countries* 

• Strategies for an international women's movement. 

2. Have students review the list started in Section One, Conditions Women 
Want to Change^ and make additions to the list based on the activities of 
this section. 
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WOMEN IN SOUTH AFRICA AND 
AND CHINA 





SOUTH AFRICA 


CHINA 


SHARED 
EXPERIENCES 


CoDditioiis to Be Changed 








Events Which Caused 
Political Change 








Goals 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


CHINA 


SHARED 
EXPERIENCES 


Problems 








Effect of Organizing on: 
• Family 








* Men 
















• Women^s Personal Lives 
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WOMEN STRUGGLE TO 
CONSOLIDATK POLITICAL CHANGE 
Women in Cuba 

TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 

In the last section students read about the lives of women who were politi- 
cally active, and examined the issues that were important to them as well as the 
strategies they used to achieve change. This section shows the changes that 
may still be needed after women have gained some political rights. In Cuba, 
women's rights looked good on paper and were being implemented in the 
economic and political spheres. But there remained a gap between this and the 
reality of their lives within their homes. And so il was that women in Cuba 
defmed their needs and worked together to get laws passed to restructure the 
rights and responsibilities of men and women within the family. 

In this section students will read about the changes which occurred for 
women after the Cuban Revolution. They will learn about the political process 
through which women pressured for change, and the changes within the family 
which ultimately were required by law. 



SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 

1. Use the background essay for teachers, "Women in Cuba/* to introduce 
this section. 

2. Have students use the map, "Women in Change Around the World,* * to 
locate Cuba. (See Introduction to unit.) Ask students which of the pictures 
on the map might represent the lesson for today on Cuba. 

3. Have students read the essay "Women Struggle to Create Changes within 
the Family.** 

4. Ask students to take parts and read aloud "A Woman*s Place Is in the 
Home?** Have someone who knows Spanish read the cartoon which 
precedes the reading. 

5. Use the following questions to facilitate a class discussion of the readings. 
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STUDENT ACTIVITY 

QUESTIONS to facilitate classi discussion 

1 * Docs the conversation between Elena* Ramon« Marta and Juan seem at all 
familiar? 

2. Can you ad 1 some pro and con arguments about men helping in the home 
that you ha^ e heard? 

3* Can you think of some problems that arise for women when they work 
outside the home? 

4. What happens in families you know where there is one working parent 
raising the children? 

5. IVhat responsibilities do you have at home? 

6. V/hy were women in Cuba encouraged to work outside the home? 

7. Give examples of how women in Cuba were assisted by the government in 
this change of roles. 
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WOMEN IN CUBA 
Teacher Background 



PR»M959 REVOLUTION 

Cuba, before its revolution, was somewhat less rigid in its treatment ;>f 
women than other Latin countries were. Church and sute had been separated 
early and the urban areas were influenced by the social customs of the United 
States. Further^ Cuba's more modem, wage-earning plantation system was 
less patriarchal than the large hadenda systems found dscwhere in Latin 
America. 

Nevertheless, the teachings of ihc Catholic Church, the Spanish heritage 
of male domination* and certain African customs which devalued women 
remained strong influences in the culture. Clearly observable was the double 
standard in behavior expected of males and females. Males were encouraged to 
attain the ideal of the virile, daring, forceful man of the world. The 'ideal 
woman" was to have children and stay at home to care for them. A woman 
was expected to support th*. honor of the nude by preserving her own '•honor/' 
Women were not allowed to be alone with men who were not iheir huslwnds. 
They were to suffer the infidelities and mistreatment of their husbands without 
seeking a divorce. In short, women belonged in the casa; men in the caile. 

On top of this was the reality of the vontinuing economic underdevelop- 
ment of Cuba. Cuba had been subjected to 'J.S. colonial and nco-colonial 
domination. In 1953, more than one-half of the best farm land in Cuba was in 
foreign hands.' Cuba had a one-crop economy and had to import food to feed 
its people. Foreign-owned companies dominated Cuba's economy.* In 1958, 
28<7o of the labor force was unemployed or employed only seasonally. 

Cuba's class structure was set up to support this nco-colonialism. The 
masses were poor. The middle class was not strong, and there was an elite 
upper class. For women, this meant that only upper-class women could fit the 
ideal of the woman whose role was primarily domestic. Poor Cuban women 
had to work, although the jobs open to them were shurply limited. Most 
women worked in the domestic services. The acute poverty of the countryside 
forced women, many young, to the capital where they survived as maids or 
pro' titutes. 



REVOLUTIONARY WOMEN 

In Cuban history women have always played an outstanding role in insur- 
rectionary struggles. In the wars of 1868 and 1895, the Mambis women (mostly 
black) played very important par;s in the armed struggles against Spain, 

In the period of underground activity against Cuba's dictator, Fulgencio 
Batista, some women were able to emerge from behind their traditional sup- 
portive role to demand an equal status in the revolutionary movement. The 



'Margaret Randall, Cuban Women Now, Toronto* 1974. p. S. 

'Benflesdorf and HasenuD, "Women and Work/* Cuba Review, September. If 74, p. 4, 
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revolution* in fact, was committed to involving women in its process. Castro 
said, ••Women have to be revolutionary because they are simultaneously ex- 
plotted as workers and discriminated against as women/* ' Thus, those women 
who did participate in the armed struggle became models to show that women 
were capable, and that women were important to the Revolution. 

CUBA AFTER 1959 

If we were asked what the most revolutionary thing is that the 
Revolution is doing, we would answer that it is precisely 
this — the revolution that is occurring among the women of 
our country.* 

Fidel Castro 

Beginning in 1959 the new government's primary task was to mobilize and 
resodalize the men and women of Cuba. For women it was especially impor- 
tant to raise the literacy rate and to move women from their homes out into the 
labor market and into new jobs. 

Education for the majority of semi-literate women was a first priority. 
Courses were given for domestic servants, for prostitutes, and for peasant 
women. Girls were incorporated into the educational system at every level. By 
1970, 40% of the students in higher education were women, ^ 

A number of factors accoimt for the change in women's work role since 
19S9. There was, and is, a labor shortage in Cuba. With the mass emigration 
of 600,000 people, Cuban men and women had to be trained to assimro the 
jobs left vacant by the emigrants. The United States' economic embargo also 
created economic problems that resulted in the need for women to participate 
in building the new economy by going to work. Cuba, fighting its way out of 
underdevdopment, needed every citizen in this struggle. The principles of the 
Revolution to make women equal, and to free them from thdr economic 
dependency on men, gave support to the push to bring women fully into the 
bUx>r market. 

W<Mien were trained for every type of job available, which included work 
as heads of plants, leaders in armed forces, mechanics, and dock workers. 
Before entering the labor market, women were encouraged to study to make 
sure that they would get good jobs. Before the Revolution only ll.S7o of 
Cuban women were in the labor force. Now Cuban wcHnen account for 34^ 
of the labor force. 

Women can now participate in politics. At the grassroots level their par- 
ticipation is greater than that of the men. The neighborhood-organized 
Comminees for the Defense of the Revolution (CDR) enable people to voice 
their demands and make decisions about their lives at a local level. Sub- 
committees within the CDR's recruit volunteers to work in agriculture, to 
stand gtiard duty, to prevent neighborhood crime, to administer vaccines, to 
encourage adult education, and to call meetings about problems, such as noise 



'Susan Kaufman PurccII. "Modernizing Women for a Modem Society: The Cuban Case." Femah 
mdMttie in Latin America, University of Pittsburgh Pr^iss. 1 973. pp. 261 -2. 

'Margaret Randall. Cuban ^omen Now^ Toronto. 1974^ p. 24. 

*Beng!esdorf and Hageman. "Women and Work/* Cttba Review. September 1974, p. 5. 
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and litter, that arise on the bloc:< level. Everyone over fourteen years of age is 
encouraged to participate. Women, particularly those who do not work 
outside their homes, form the backbone of the CDR sub conunittees. 

The Cuban government has attempted to secure for women the support 
services Uiey need in order to wo -k, study, and participate politically. There is 
free health care» free houxiim, 4ad free education. Of great importance are the 
drculos infontiles. free child-care centers^ where infants six months old to 
school-age childreti may stay all day. Many work place have cafeterias where 
families may eat all their meals* 

In I960, the Federation of Cuban Women (FMC) was created to help 
women begin to take control of their lives. Its goal was to incorporate women 
into the economic, political and social life of the country. Today its member- 
ship Is 81^ of all Cuban women. The women who have joined the Federation 
through the years have sought to take action to upgrade the position of 
women. They have gathered information and documentation of the special 
problems of women and brought them to the Communist Party and state 
organizations for attention and action* 

Resistance to this new life for women was substantial at first. In fact, 
many of the Cuban emigrants cited their inability to handle the role changes as 
one of the reasons for their exodus.^ Many women eligible for work resisted. 
Often they dted their husband's attitude as the reason. A major problem was 
the continuing resistance of men to hdp with domestic and child care. The 
Federation of Cuban Women attempted to counter this resistance through 
extensive personal contacts with families. Discussion groups were formed to 
deal with attitudinal change. Men who had trouble adjusting not only to 
women's changes, but to the resultant changes in the definition of what it 
meant to be male, were encouraged to reject their concept of respect based on 
^^machismo" and to seek respect based on achievement for their country and 
commitment to the goals of the Revolution. Men were asked to see Cubans as 
**new men" and "new women" — socially and economically useful to the 
revolution. 



THE FAMILY CODE 

A major inroad into the resistance to changing traditional sex roles was 
undertaken with the passage of the Family Code. The Code reiterated the total 
equality of women and men in all aspects of Cuban life, beginning with the 
family. « 

All the norms relating to marriage rest on the principle of the 
absolute juristic equality between men and women, of recipro- 
cal duties between the one and the other, of mutual obligations 
with respect to she children and in the contribution to the 
maintenance of the home and the realization of domestic 
duties. ^ 



' — % 

* Geoffrey Fox. "Honor* Shame and Women's Liberation in Cuba," Female and Mate in Latin 
America, pp. 274-9. 

'Karen WaJd, Children of Che. Ramparts Press. Paio Alto. 1978. p. 255. 
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The most controversial article in the Code was the one ^hat required hus- 
bands and wives to share fully in the housework. In this vt^iy, the Code ad- 
dressed the problem of women's double shift: full-time work plus primary 
responsibility for the household. 

What steps led to the passage of this important piece of legislation? By the 
1970s the first flush of revolutionary fervor had worn off and women were 
beginning to question thdr extra revolutionary participation. On their own 
they began to demand change loudly. Their confidence had reached the point 
where, as one woman said, "Women feel that they are a part of society and 
that if they contribute to it, they can receive from it.** * 

The government^ too, was beginning to be aware of the fact that women 
were not gettirig elected to higher offices and that the old attitudes about 
women's role* remained in force and were holding women down. 

Discussions were held among women workers, with the FMC leading the 
way. Women spoke out collectively and as individuals about their many 
concerns — family planning, maternity leave, adoption, and family tasks. In 
1974 tne government responded to these pressures by creating the Family 
Code. 

The Family Code was presented as a proposal that was to be debated, 
article by article, by the Cuban people before a vote on it was taken. Intensive, 
lively discussions followed in every neighborhood and workplace. As a result 
of this participation the Code was made more liberaL The Code as originally 
submitted stated that men should hdp their wives with housework. The Code 
as finally written stated that men and women have equal domestic re^ponsi- 
bility. The student reading, Woman's Place Is the Home?" comes from 
this period of national dd>ate. 

On March 8, 1975, the Family Code became law, after having been 
ratified by an overwhdming majority of Cubans. Enforcement was to come 
through support from the Communist Party, the people's court, places of 
work, and local neighborhood groups. Re-education or assignment to farm 
work is the usual punishment for not complying with the law. However, this 
type of enforcement is rare. Most problems are handled through discussion in 
the neighborhood CDR's or at the woman's workplace. If there is continuing 
non-compliance, women usually seek a divorce. 

Vestiges of male dominance still remain in Cuba, although boasting about 
one's machismo is no longer fashionable. Re-education about new roles con- 
tinues. In the younger families chan^ are truly observable. The real hope is 
to change the attitudes of the next generation. 



'Mazgaret Randall* Cuban Women Now^ Toronto. l.Sr74, p. 218. 
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WOMEN STRUGGLE TO 
CONSOLTOATE POLITICAL GAINS 
The FamOy Code in Cuba 

TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 

In this activity students will Icam about the Family Code and the steps by 
which it became law. 

SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 

1. Introduce the Family Code by stating the concept that sometimes, even 
when there are changes in women's work and they participate in activities 
outside the home, women's tasks within the home renkain the same. 
Discuss briefly steps women can take to create new relationships within the 
home. Sara Pcnn (••The Revolt of Mother"), can be used as an example. 
Suggest that women in Cuba acted together to seek a permanent change in 
their family situation. 

2. Read "The Family Code" aloud in class. Begin by asking students to look 
at the picture and read it in Spanish. 

3. Conduct a dass discussion of "The Family Code," using the following: 

A. SPECIFIC POINTS for dass discussion 

1. Women defined the family as the sphere most resistant to new roles for 
men and women. 

2. Women worked collectively to seek change in the family. 

3. The Family Code was not handed down from the government for the 
people to obey. It emanated from the desires and organized efforts of 
women, and then underwent long discussion before acceptance. 

B. STUDENT ACTIVITY 

1. Have s^^:<mts list al! points covered in the Code. Add items, if students 
feel important points are missing — for example, "How many students 
think men should have male maternity leave?" 

2. Review why Cuban women insisted on each point in the Code. Imagine a 
situation in which an item in the Code is at issue (the context could be at 
home, at work, or at school). Discuss how the situation would be handled 
before the Code and after the Code. 
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3. Do we need a Family Code in this country? Are the same family situations 
and roles present here? Debate the issue. 

4. Would the Cuban Family Code work here? Why or why not? 

5. Given the fact that many women as well as men in the United States work, 
what changes would be helpful so that both can effectively do their work 
outside the home? 

6. What amendment to the Constitution are some Americans trying to get 
passed to insure women's rights here? Do you think it is needed? 

7. Write a scenario similar to the discussion between Elena and Ramon« in 
which American characters discuss rights and responsibilities within the 
home. Or write a scenario that takes place at school between students 
regarding their rights and responsibflities at school. 

NOTE TO TEACHER 

In thdr discussions about women and work in Cuba, students may feel 
that in Cuba women are forced to work and in the U»S. women have a dioice. 
Actually, in Cuba women arc not forced but are strongly encouraged to par- 
ticipate in the labor force. Oofy between 309b and 34% of women in Cuba 
work, while in the U.S» of the labor force are women. 

Ask the dass if women reaCy have the choice to work or not to work here. 
How many men have a choice? 

Most women in the U*S. woric because they have to. Most of the girls in 
your dass win work at some p<rint in their IhFes. Women work for significantQr 
lower pay than men, primarily because they are in lower paying **f cmale* * ^pe 
jobs. — 

The foOowing information about women and work in the United States 
could be presented to students as a workshert. 



HOW MANY WOMEN WORK? 

• By mid-1977, 40 million women were in the labor force. This is about 41% 
of the country's workers. This l^gure is risfaig. Women now comprise 42% 
of the work force. 

• Nine out of ten women will work at some tmie in their lives. 

• More than half of all women between eighteen and sixty-four years of age 
are workers. 

• In 1976, 6.1 million working mothers had children under six years of age. 
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HOW MUCH DO WOMEN EARN? 

• In 1975 the earning difference between men and women was: 

1975 

$13,216 white males 

MEN ^ 

S 10, 168 minority males (includes all races other 

than white) 
S 7,614 white females 

WOMEN - . 

$ 7,505 minority females 

In 1976, the median wage for women was 40Vo less than the median wage 
for men. This gap between women's pay and men's pay is not di^^inishing. 
Women are concentrated in low-paying jobs. For example, an auto mechanic 
may make $6.15 an hour, and a textile worker only $2.61 an hour. An electri- 
cian may earn $8.19 an hour; a practical nurse may earn only $3.00 hour. 

• 80% of American women work in tight industry, clerical and service jobs. 



WHY DO WOMEN WORK? 

• Most women in the U.S. work because they need the money. Frequently a 
woman's salary will raise a family out of poverty. 

• Most women work to support themselves in the U.S.: 

7 million are single women. 

6,7 million have husbands who earned less than $7,000 per year- 
6,3 million are widowed, divorced and or separated. 
1 million have husbands not working. 
500^000 have unemployed husbands. 

• One out of every eight families is headed by a woman who is the only support 
of that family. 



Sources: U.S. Dept. of Cbtnmcrcc, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1975. U.S. Dept. of La^r, Employ- 
ment Standards* Women's Bureau* 1976. Women's Almanac^ J.P. Lippincott, rhiladclphiat 
1976* P. 273. VS. Working Women: A Datebook, U.S. Dept. of Labor* Bur^« of Labor 
Statistics Bulletin* 1977. 
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ORAL HISTORY 
Stadent Xnterviews 

TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 

The students bave looked at women involved in major change (the Family 
Code in Cnba)» but also have seen how even a small change on a personal level 
i»ay affect a person's own Irle as well as the lives of people around them 
C^The Revolt of Mother/' Mlsu's decision to run away &om her in-laws.) The 
reality is that most women have been involved in some duui^> whether per- 
sonal^ social or pofiticaL 

In the Oral Ifistory exercise* students will bave the opportunity to apply 
what they have learned by conducting an interview of a woiman they know . In 
these interviews they will look for evidence of common conditions between the 
women interviewed and the women ihcy know through the readings. They will 
look for and auJyze the dianges in the personal lives of American women. 
They vnH learn alnmt the varied of ways women have been involved in 
strug^es foe change* and the effect of the women's movement on the lives of 
American women* 

Be sure to allow at least one week for students to complete their inter- 
views. 



SUGGESTED PROCEDURE preceding interviews 

1. Use the information above to introduce this activity to students. 

2. Discuss with students the oral interview process. Review with them the 
oral interview directions. 

3. With the dass* carefully go over the interview questions. Make additions 
to the interview sheet if students have suggestions for additional questions. 

4. If posaUe» have students tape their interviews. If tape recorders are used, 
however » the consent of the interviewee is imperative. 



1 
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SUGGESTED PROCEDURE following interviews 

After the interviews are completed, have students share the inrorination 
they have obtained* The following chart and discussion questions are designed 
to facilitate this discussion. 

A. On the board, copy the f oUowing chart: 





Number of Women 


Reasons for Change 


Moved 






Expected to 

continue 

schooling 






Expected to work 






Expected marriage 






Expected children 
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B. Ask students to respond to the following questions and to use the chart on 
the boflffd to write in their answers. 

1 • How many women have moved since they were teenagers? It they have 
moved, what%reasons did they give for this move? Put checks next to 
the reasons which are repeated. 

2. How many women expected to continue their schooling? How many 
did? If there were changes in their expectations, what were the reasons 
given? 

3. How many women expected to work? How many did? If there were 
reasons why the interviewee did or did not work, what were they? 

4. How many women expected to get married? If there were changes in 
these expectations^ what caused them? 

5. How many women expected to have children? If there were changes in 
these expectations, what caused them? 

6. Looking at the charts are there any patterns to the responses of the 
interviewees? Any similarities? What differences? 

C. ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS 

K On the board make a list of the major turning points the interviewees 
saw in their lives. Are there patterns? 

2* N4ake a list of the causes for the major turning points in the inter- 
viewees* Eves. Have the class look for patterns. Which causes for 
change seem to be beyond the women*s control? Which seem to come 
from their own personal decisions? 

3. List the things women want to change in their lives. 

4. List on the board the kinds of change activities in which the women 
interviewed have been involved. 

5. Have the class give examples of the ways the women's movement has 
changed women's lives. There should be negative as well as positive 
responses. 

D. Refer to this list begun in the Personal Change unit» Conditions Women 
Want to Change. Review items on the list and make additions on the basis 
of information students ocdlected in the interviews. 

E. SHORT ESSAY ASSIGNMENT 

Ask students to write about their interviewing experiences . 

1. What was one thing you liked about this interview? 

2. What was one thing you cfisliked about this interview? 

3. Write one thing you teamed about the woman you interviewed that 
you cfid not know before. 

4. Did any of your ideas about the woman you interviewed change as a 
result of the interview? If so> whidi ideas? 
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THE INTERNATIONAL WOMEN'S 
MOVEMENT 



TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS 

The activities in this final section are designed to enable students to 
simunarize and reinforoe what they have learned about women's push for 
change. FurthennMe, Aese activities provide an opportunity to place the 
peoide of the readings— Shanti^ Misu» Cuban women, and Sara Penn (Mother) 
— within the context of an international women*s movement* The teacher 
sh^ild begin with Activity One and then sdect between Activities Two and 
Three to conclude the unit. 



SUGGESTED PROCEDURF. 

Activity One: The International Women's Movement 

1. Use the information above to introduce the set of readings on the 
international aspect of the wcnnen^s movement. 

2. Read "The International Women^s Movement" aloud in class. 

3. As a class, discuss the questions attached to the reading. 

4. Read "The History of International Women's Day" aloud in class. 

5. As a class^ discuss the questions attached to the reading. 



Activity Two: Poster Making 

1. Introduce the activity by asking students to recall political slogans* 
bumper stickers* buttons and posters seen recently around town. 

2. Write the slogans on the board and discuss what actions the slogans are 
advocating or protesting and who might have written the slogans. 

3. Determine whether the slogans are effective* and what the ingredients are 
for an effective slogan. 

4. Assign students to design their own posters, working alone or in pairs. The 
posters can be designs for logos, slogans, a collage of American wcnnen, or 
a orflage of women around the woild; or the poster can represent an idea 
in one of the stories in the unit. 

5. Conclude this activity by having students share their work with the class. 
Discuss the posters for content and effectiveness. Discuss how Misu, 
Mother, the women of Cuba* and Shanti would respond to the posters. 
Which of the posters would be most useful to their causes? 
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Activity Three: Research Project 

1 . Assign students to conduct a research project on women's ^Ali^^^^6^ 
in another country. The reports could focus on the work of ^ ^"v P^f' 
son« or the women's movement in that country. Suggestion^ 

Portugal: •'The Three Marias" (Maria Barreno* Maria Hort^« Vclho 
de Costa) 

Ireland: Mairead Corrigan* Betty Williams 

France: Stmonede Beauvoir 

Greece: Melina Mercouri 

Argentina: Victoria Ocampo 

Israel: Golda Meir 

Italy: Oriana Fallaci 

Nicaragua: Doris Tijerina 



2. Have sttidents share their reseai^ projects with the class. 



Coo4>Iete this activity by addmg to the list, ComUtions Wof^ ^a^^ to 



Change^ b^un with the reading ^^Tbe Revcrft of Mother.*' ^^fO^"^^ 
review the items on the fist. Determine those conditions ^tw^ ^ 
**greatest demand** by women aronnd the worid« DetenniiK ^^^I^h^^ 
tions for change "wbkik seem to be tnqxMtant to very limits 
women. Compare the conditions i^aoed in these two categf^i^ ai^ 
the reasons for the limited or wkkqciread natore of the * 'o^ditio^ ^tiEie& 
wanttodiange.'* 



l]C3ullI»°i'iT0®L3/^ 
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Books and Guides 

Aftkan-American Institute. Afrka in U.S. Education Materials. New York: 
African-American Institute, School Services Division. $3.00. Order from 
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EDITORIAL 



THE REVOLT OF MOTHER 



INTRODUCTION 

This story describes the relationships between members of a 
traditional patriarchal family. It is a farm family which* although 
early twentieth century American, r^resents small farm families 
in many parts of Uie world. 

The farm is a worldng unit where every family member has 
an important, productive role. Within this unit the women 
assume responsibilities for some tasks and the men for others. 

In this story the woman comes to challenge one of her hus- 
band's major responsibilities — the decision about what should be 
built on the farm. 

In the past, in many cultures women were given an important 
and often valued role to play within their families. Often, 
however, the kinds of decisions men could make gave them more 
power. Women were excluded from decisions about the nature of 
the family's economic base, the use of the family's money, the 
use of her time, her relationships beyond her family, the tasks she 
did, where the family should live, and the number of children she 
should have. 

In "The Revolt of Mother," the woman's decision to over- 
ride her husband's authority and his acquiesence give her more 
control over her life. It also shows her son and daughter, and 
possibly some women in the commuuity, new potentials for the 
roles of women within the family. 
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THE REVOLT OF MOTHER* 

**Father!*' 
"What is it?" 

**I want to know what them men are diggin' over in the field 
for.*' 

"I wish you*d go into the house. Mother, an* 'tend to your 
own affairs," the old man said. 

"I ain't goin' into the house until you tell me what them men 
are doin' over there in the field, ' ' said she. 

The old man looked as immovable as one of the rocks in his 
pasture-land. He finished saddling the horse and started out of 
the bam. 

"FATHER!'* said she. 

"They*re diggin* a cellar, I su'pose, if you've got to know.'* 
"A cellar for what?*' 
"A bam.*' 

"A bam? You ain't goin' to build a bara over there where 
we was goin* to have a house, father?" 

The old man turned and rode out of the bam, not paying a 
word. 

The woman watched him a moment and then went out of the 
bara across the yard to the house. It was a tiny little box-like 
house, the smallest building compared to the bam and to all the 
other sheds and out-buildings. 

After the noon meal, and the children had left, Sarah spoke 
with a look of quiet determination on her face. 

"Father, I've got somethin' I want to say to you. I want to 
know what you're building that bam for." 

"I got nothin' to say,' ' said her husband. 



♦Adapted from the short story "The Revoh of Mother," by Mary E. ^^^Ikms 
Freeman. 



"Fm goin' to talk real plain ^ Vou; J n^y^r have since I 
married you, but Vm goin' to nO^- "^^U see tlm j-qOth, Father; it's 
all the one I've had to work in in an'* &it in since >ve was 

married. What would you have F^^H^r, »f vv« had had 

our weddin' in a room no better tha<* *^is? AJ»' this »s all the room 
my daughter will have to be maJ^^ ^ 




• 'Look here. Father. ' ' 

Sarah Penn went across tb^ ^^^^^ tho^^ it were a stage. 
She flung open a door to point tiny ^'^oom, only large 

enough for a bed and bureau, wi^ ^ d ^ bet^^^. 

She stepped to another ^o^^ 0^?^ open^ it to show a tiny 
closet. "Here is aU the pantry I'Ve Fathe^^ j've been takin* 

care of the milk of six cows in th>s V^^^> an' you're goin' to 
build a new bam, an' keep mor« ' m« more to do in 

it." ^ 

She threw open another doOr. -^hano^* cri>oked flight of 
stairs wound upward to two unfi^sP^ chanJ**^ ivhere their son 
and daughter had slept all th^ U^?: **Th«f^ ain't notbin' so 
good in this house as your horse*? ^t^' ain't S(i v^rann an' tight." 
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Sarah Penn stood before her husband. "Now, Father, I want 
to know if you think you're doin' right. When we was married, 
twenty-five year ago, you promised me faithful that we should 
have a new house built in that lot over in the field before the year 
was out. You said you had the money. You've been making more 
money, an' I've been savin' it for you ever since, an' you ain't 
built no house yet. You've built sheds an' cow-houses an' one 
new bam, an' now you're goin' to build another. You're lodgin' 
your dumb beasts better than you are your own flesh an' blood. I 
want to know if you think it's right." 

**I ain't got nothin' to say. I've got to go off after that load 
of gravel. I can't stand here talkin' all day." 

"Father, won't you think it over, an' have a house built 
there instead of a bam?" 

Mr. Penn left the house, saying again, **I ain't got nothin' to 
say." 

Daughter, Nanny, age 19, spoke as she entered the kitchen. 
"What are they diggin' for. Mother?" 
"A cellar for a new bam." 

"Oh, Mother, he ain't going to build another barn?" 
"That's what he says." 

A boy came in and stood before the kitchen glass, combing 
his hair slowly. He did not seem to pay any attention to the con- 
versation. 

"Sammy, did you know Father was going to build a new 
bam?" asked the girl. 

He turned, and showed a face like his father's under his 
smooth crest of hair, "Yes, I s'pose I did." 

"How long have you known it?" asked his mother. 

" 'Bout three months, I guess." 

Sarah thought, he's just like his father. Never tells me a thing! 
It's like the men don't feel women should have any say. 

Nanny looked at Sarah. "Mother, don't you think it's too 
bad Father's going to build that new barn, much as we need a 
decent house to live in?" 
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•*You ain*t found out yet we*re women-folk, Nanny Penn. 
You ain*t seen enough of men folks yet. One of these days you'll 
know that we know only what men folks think we should." 

Nanny started sewing. Suddenly she looked up, and the 
tender red flamed all over her face and neck, "Mother, I've been 
thinking — I don't see how we're goin' to have any — wedding in 
this room. I'd be ashamed to have his folks come even if we 
didn't have anybody else." 

**We ought to have the wedding in the new bam," said 
Nanny. Mrs. Penn stared at her with a curious expression. "Why, 
Mother, what makes you look so?" "Nothin," said she, turning 
away. 

All through the Spring, there was great activity around the 
building of the bam. It was a magnificant building for such a 
little town. People came after Church on Sundays to see the 
progress of the work. The week the bam was to be Hnished, 
however, Mr. Penn received a letter from his brother-in-law 
telling him of a fine horse for sale. He decided to go away for 
three or four days and look at the horse. 

Sarah helped her husband get ready for the trip. As he left, 
he said, "If them cows come today, Sammy can drive 'em into 
the new bam, an' when they bring the hay up, they can pitch it in 
there." 

Sarah said, "Well," and began her baking. 

By eleven o'clock she finished the pies just as the load of hay 
from the west field came slowly down the cart track and drew up 
at the new bam. Mrs. Penn ran out. "Stop!" she shouted— "stop!" 

The men stopped and looked. "Why, he said to put it in 
here," said one of them. 

"Don't you put the hay in the new bam; there's room 
enough in the old one, ain't there?" said Mrs. Penn. 

"Room enough," retumed the hired man. "didn't need the 
new bam, nohow, far as room's concemed." 

Nanny and Sammy stared at each other. There was some- 
thing strange about their mother's manner. 
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**What you goin' to do. Mother?'* asked Nanny timidly. 

**You'II see what I*m goin* to do," replied Mrs. Penn. "If 
you're through, Nanny, I want you to go upstairs an' pack up 
your things; an' I want you, Sammy, to help me take down the 
bed m the bedroom.'* 

**Oh, Mother, what for?" gasped Nanny. 

•*You'Ilsee." 

During the next few hours Sarah Penn accomplished a major 
feat. She moved all their little household goods into the new bam 
while lier husband was away. Nanny and Sanuny followed their 
mother's instructions without a murmur; indeai,they were over- 
awed, five o'dock in the afternoon the httie house in which the 
Penns had lived for twenty-five years had emptied itself into the 

newbam. y 

Sarah Penn had seen at a glance the possibilities for human 
comfort ir the new bam. The great boxstalls, with quilts hung 
before th<tsi,v<^ouId make better bedrooms than the one she had 
occupied for twenty-five years. The harness room, with its 
chinmQr and shelves, would make a kitchen of her dreams. The 
great middle space would make a fine parlor, fit for a palace. 
Upstairs there was as much room as down. With partitions and 
windows, what a house it would be! 

When the four new cows arrived, Sarah ordered three to be 
put in the old bam, the other in the house shed where the cooking 
stove had stood. The hired man bringing the milk (at Sarah's 
orders) to the new bam instead of to the old house was astonished. 
Quickly, he spread the story all over the town. People came out 
just to see if it was really true that the cows were being put in the 
old house. Some thought Mrs. Penn had gone mad. But some of 
the town women stopped by to see how Sarah had fixed the place 
up. Most went home smilingr although never in living memory had 
a woman defied her husband like this. Everyone wondered how 
Mr. Penn would react when he came home. 

On Saturday, when Mr. Penn was expected home, there was 
a group of men standing in the road near the new bam. The hired 
man had finished milking, but he hung around. Sarah Penn had a 
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supper of brown-bread, baked beans and a custard pie all ready. 
It was the supper Father loved on a Saturday night. 

Nanny and Sammy couldn't take their eyes off their mother. 
She moved about with a new confidence which amazed and 
delighted them. Sammy looked out of the harness room window. 
"There he is," he announced in a whisper. Mrs. Penn kept on 
about her work. 

The children watched while Mr. Penn tried to get in the front 
door of the old house. It was locked, so he went around to the 
shed. Nanny giggled when she thought of her father opening the 
shed door and seeing the cov/ Instead of the cooking stove. Mr. 
Penn came out, looking about him in a dazed way. He took the 
new hoise by the bridle and led it to the new bam. Nanny and 
Sammy slunk close to their mother. The bam doors rolled back, 
and there stood Mr. Penn, with the long face of the farm horse 
looking over his shoulder. 
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Nanny kept behind her mother, but Sammy stepped forward 
suddenly, and stood in front of her. 

Mr. Penn stared at the group. "What on earth you all down 
here for?" said he. "What's the matter over to the house?" 

* 'We've come here to live. Father," said Sammy, bravely. 

The father stood speechless. 

"What—" Mr. Penn said, sniffing the air— "What is it 
smells like cookin'?" 

"You come in here. Father," said Sarah. She led the way into 
the harness room and shut the door. "Now Father," said she, "you 
needn't be scared. I ain't crazy. There ain't nothin' to be upset 
over. But we've come here to live, an' we're goin' to live here. 
We've got just as good a right here as new horses an' cows. The 
house wasn't fit for us to live in any longer, an' I made up my 
mind I wasn't goin' to stay there. I've done my duty by you 
twenty-five years, an' I'm goin' to do it now; but I'm goin' to live 
here. You've got to put in some windows and partitions; an' 
you'll have to buy some furniture." 

"Why, Mother!" the old man gasped. 

"You'd better t5?ke your coat off an' get washed — there's the 
wash-basin — an' then we'll have supper." 
"Why, Mother!" 

Without asking his father, Sammy led the new horse to the 
old bam. The old man saw him, and shook his head speechlessly. 
His wife helped him take off his coat; his arms seemed to lack the 
power. She smoothed his thin gray hair after he had washed. 
Then she put the supper on the table and the family drew up. Mr. 
Penn sat looking dazedly at his plate. 

"Ain*t you goin' to ask the blessin'. Father?" asked Sarah. 

And the old man bent his head and mumbled. 

After supper, Mr. Penn went out and sat down on the step of 
the new bam. He looked out over the farm's fields. His eyes were 
thoughtful. 

After the dishes were cleared away, Sarah went out to him. 
She bent over and nervously touched her husband on one of his 
thin shoulders. "Father!" 
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The old man's eyes first looked steadily into hers, then 
glanced in the direction of Sammy, who was happily sweeping the 
floor of their new "home." 

"1*11 put up the partitions, an* — everything you— want. 
Mother. I should be angry at Sammy for not standin* in for me 
whilst I was gone. But he seems to like what you did. I hadn't no 
idea you was so set on it as ail this.'* 

Sarah smiled- Her sudden change had broken his reserve and 
she had reached him at last. 
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THE REVOLT OF MOTHER 



STUDENT ACnVITY 

1. In the story, what tasks did the men do? What tasks did the 
women do? 

2. What were Father's main concerns? Mother's main concerns? 

3. Before her "revolt," what decisions could Mother make? 
Father? Whose responsibilities do you consider to be more 
important? . ^ 

4. If Mother went to a public meeting about changing the condi- 
tions for women, what kinds of things would she talk about? 
List these issues below: 
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POLITICAL CHANGE 
THIRD WORLD WOMEN 

In the past the fact that women were allowed to do only 
certain tasks and were limited in the kinds of decisions they could 
make created barriers to their full participation in their society. 
In "The Revolt of Mother," Mother's decision to assume the re- 
sponsibility for where the family would live gave her more control 
over her life. It also changed her relationship with her family and 
gave them a new vision of how women could act within their 
family. 

In this section we will see women's struggles to gain more 
control over their lives in spheres beyond their families. You will 
read stories about real womjcn who helped to organize and fight 
against political systems that kept them down. These women were 
changers who wished to create a new political and social system 
where their concerns would be regarded as important and 
necessary. 



SIKUGGLE FOR CHANGE IN THIRD WORLD COUNTRIES 

In these stories women are struggling for political change in 
Third World countries. These are countries which have been 
poor. Most have been controlled by foreign powers. In others, the 
masses of people have been dominated by a wealthy upper class 
or a racist government. Women in these countries feel that 
women's rights are not a separate issue from the problems of in- 
equalities in all of their society. Therefore, at the time of these 
stories, some women in each country had made a decision to 
change the structures that oppressed everyone. They lived in 
times when the old ways were being challenged and when change 
was happening quickly. There were chances for men and women 
to escape from the way things had always been. They became 
aware of the iK)Ssibilities of a new life and were excited about the 
chance to be part of change. 
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PERSONAL LIVES ARE CHANGED 

Women who participated in the political struggles found that 
their personal lives also changed. As they learned new skills and 
became more aware of the things they could do, their relation- 
ships with people around them often became unsettled. 
Sometimes they met real resistance. People were comfortable 
relating to women as they had been. They were afraid that if 
women changed, a woman's family might fall apart or that 
women's morals might weaken. 

Neither of these things happened. Usually, however, people 
had to make some adjustments which would allow women to 
participate politically. 



WOMEN ORGANIZE TO WORK TOGETHER 

One important way women participated in political struggle 
was that women gave each other strength through collective 
organizing (working together). As individuals speaking out they 
might have been ignored or cast out of their society. But working 
as a unit, women could speak with a powerful voice. Also, they 
could help each other develop the new skills Jiey needed for the 
new tasks they were undertaking. 
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THE DEFIANCE OF WOMEN: 
SOUTH AFRICA 



Now that you have touched the 
women you have struck a rock^ 
you have dislodged a boulder, 
you will be crushed 

Women's Freedom Song, August, 1956 



INTRODUCTION 

South Africa is a country where the ruling whites, a minority 
and newcomers to South Africa, control all aspects of society. It 
is a country where even though blacks greatly outnumber whites, 
the ruling white government keeps itself in power through the use 
of modem weapons, police terror, imprisonment and torture. 
White South Africans are only 17.5<7o of the total population. 

Blacks, the original inhabitants of South Africa, have very 
few rights. They cannot elect people to represent them and politi- 
cal organizations are limited. They are denied the housing, skilled 
jobs, health care and kind of education necessary for a decent 
life. For many years, the black South Africans have been used by 
the whites as a cheap source of labor. They have no real say over 
what jobs they might have or over the condition of their work. In 
this way whites keep themselves in positions of leadership at work 
and have a much higher standard of living than do black Africans. 
Evoi the poorest white family has at least one black servant or 
maid. 
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THE PASS SYSTEM 

To maintain the oppression of the blacks* the white govern- 
ment created an extensive system of laws which keeps blacks and 
whites apart as much as possible. This is called "apartheid.** 

Blacks are forced to live in areas called ''homelands/* separ- 
ate and apart from the whites. There is a pass system whereby all 
black Africans over sixteen must carry an identity "passbook*' 
which shows where they live and work. In this way, the govern- 
ment regulates the number of blacks in the white areas. Certain 
blacks are allowed in to work, but must leave at night and return 
to the aU-black communities, or must live in all-male dormitories 
near their work. Most black women are not allowed to work 
outside of their homelands. They cannot leave this area to find 
work to support their families, as they once did through trading, 
before the whites came. 

In the homelands, the land is poor and the women scratch a 
living out of the brush and rock and try to raise a family. Disease 
and early death are common. Some women bury one baby after 
another and lastly bury the husband — a man, who, if away from 
the homelands f or long stretches of time, was barely known to his 
family as a husband and father. 

Women who are allowed to leave the homdands to work in 
white areas are offered only a few jobs. Often they are maids. 
They are poorly paid and sometimes made to live in rundown 
rooms. They are not allowed to have their family live with them. 
This prevents black Africans from living permanently and as 
families in the white communities, where housing, health care, 
education and services are vastly superior. 
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The passbook system also allows government officials to 
arrest blacks on the pretense that there is something wrong with 
their books. Arrests are frequent, and ryople who are arrested 
may be jailed or sent to work. 

Until the mid-19S0*s, only men had to carry these **badges of 
slavery/* as the passes ire called. Then the government decreed 
that women, too, must carry them. The women at once 
responded by organizing a series of peaceful demonstrations 
against this new law. They were afraid that the government would 
use the passes to further separate them from their families, or 
arrest them, thereby leaving their children unprotected. 

Throughout their history, many women in Africa have done 
things collectively. They farmed their fields, traded, and raised 
their chfldren together. Politically they had a collective voice 
through their special aU>women associations which had some 
power in their villages. 

Although much of the power women once had is now lost in 
South Africa, they have repeatedly banded together to resist the 
racist control of the white government. The following story is an 
account of one time when they joined together to demonstrate 
against the newly created pass*>ook laws for women. 
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SHANTPS STORY* 



THE VILLAGE 

.^Lugust 1949: The villages were just beginning to stir in 
the pre-dawn light. Shanti woke with a start. The sound of heavy, 
running boots pounding the hard dirt between the huts shattered 
her dreams. Harsh male voices called out, **Where is your pass?" 

Shanti heard her older brother's reply: *'It*s inside. Wait VU 
get it." 

Deep laughter followed this. "Don't bother. You are in 
violation of the law. Grab him!" 

Scarcely breathing, Shanti peeked out through a chink in the 
mud wall. Helplessly, she watched as her brother was dragged off 
between two burly policemen. 

For three monthr there was no news of him. When he 
returned he had a broken jaw and was sick and in rags. Taken 
before a court, he had been found guilty before he could plead his 
innocence. He was then handed over to the white farmers, whose 
trucks were waiting outside the courthouse, and forced to do 
farm work. Shanti was only nine, but she kept the memory of this 
pass raid in her heart. 



THE WHITE AREA 

August 9, 1956: Seven years later, almost to the day, Shanti 
again woke before the dawn had broken. Again she scarcely was 
breathing as she gathered her shawl over her shoulders and on 
bare feet crept out the door. Softly, softly she padded past the 
flowering shrubs and well-kept homes of the whites. 



*Written by In Search of Our Past staff. Based on accounts from this period 
as dted in the bibliography for this unit. 
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Nandi was already waiting for her on the corner. Laughing 
with relief, the two friends threw themselves into each others 
arms. "Did you have trouble getting away?" 

"No, but can you imagine the look on my mistress's face 
when she finds me gone and realizes that for today she will have 
to take care of her own child! Today we are on strike!" 

Nandi answered, "And can you imagine the look on the 
Prime Minister's face when he sees how many of us there are to 
demonstrate against the passes!" 

Shanti was still thinking of her job. "You know, I love the 
baby I take care of. He :s round and plump and happy. But I 
often cry at night wondering if my ow/i baby gets enough to eat. I 
haven't seen him for almost a year, ever since I came here to work 
and had to leave my baby behind. He should be walking now and 
perhaps saying a word or two. My mother looks after him, but 
she has her hands full. He's never seen a doctor." 

Nandi looked thoughtful. "1 suppose I'm better off than 
you. I do get to see my husband one day a week because he works 
for the Sanitation Department. But he must leave the city before 
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sundown or be arrested! Because of this he is often harsh with 
me. Maybe if things were better I would get more respect from 
him." 

Nandi*s statement made Shanti cry out, "These passes which 
keep us apart from our families are evil! This time the 
government has gone too far. Once we women could go anywhere 
we wanted. Now we are told where we can or cannot go. We 
might as well be in jail.** 

Just then, coughing and sputtering, an old truck wheeled 
down the lane toward them. It barely slowed down and the girls 
had to leap to join their friend* on the back of the truck. As the 
truck rounded the final corner, leaving the comfortable homes of 
the whites behind, one of the girls called out to a sleepy house-boy 
who was sweeping the steps, "Tell our Madams we won't be at 
work today!'* 

The girls laughed gaily, and the truck headed off toward the 
capital, Pretoria. 



THE DEMONSTRATION 

On that day, Shanti and her friends joined masses and 
masses of women who had gathered in the capital from all over 
South Africa. They were there to demonstrate against the govern- 
ment's decision to force women, like men, to carry passes. Tra- 
veling by car, bus, train or foot the women had left their children 
home with the men and had come to the capital to pour into the 
streets to protest. Altogether there were 20,000 women in 
Pretoria. 

Because marches were forbidden, the women walked in 
groups of never more than three. Their destination was the Union 
Building, where they wished to give their protest petitions to the 
Prime Minister. 

Walking with her little group, Shanti told them why she had 
gotten involved. She told them of her brother's arrest years ago. 
She told them of her fears for her baby now. "If they arrest my 
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mother, who would be left to take care of the baby?** She told 
them that she desperately feared the beatings and perhaps loss of 
her job when she returned to work today. But she had been very 
excited when a woman from her women's association had secretly 
told her about the demonstration. Perhaps the best way to help 
my baby Is to try to stop these new restrictions against women.** 
She finally told her friends about a male friend who had laughed 
at the women's desire to fight. Shanti was angry. **He should 
wear skirts if he's going to let women fight alone against the 
govermnent.** But she liked him and was hurt when he said that 
he would stop seeing her if she got involved in the demonstrations. 

l^nally the Union Building was in sight. It was a beautiful 
building with pillared wings on either side. 'Trees, gardens and 
flowing lawns surrounded it. But, to Shanti, more beautiful was 
the slow stream of women who were now filling the lawns. 

The colors were brilliant. There were the bright saris of the 
Indian women, the swirling robes of the African women, the 
colors of the women's associations. Some villages had their 
women wear identical robes or armbands. 

When it seemed that everyone had settled, Lilian Ngoyi, one 
of the prime organizers, spoke to them: 

The government can pass the most cruel and bar- 
baric laws, but it will never stop the women in Africa 
in their forward march to freedom in our lifetime!* 

Lilian knocked on the Prime Minister's door. A nervous 
secretary opened the door a fraction — and reported that the 
Prime Minister was out. A number of women stepped forward 
and handed him bundle after bundle of protest forms. **You can 
go now," he almost pleaded. Then Lilian Ngoyi turned to the 
assembly. The women rose. They stood with their thumbs raised 
in the African salute for thirty minutes of silent protest. Even the 



•**Tbe E>efiance by Women in South Africa," The Africa Reader Indepen- 
dent Africa, Cartey and Kilson, eds.. Vintage Books, N. Y., 1 970, p. 312. 
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babies on their backs did not cry. Then they burst into song, the 
warrior song of the women — "you have struck a rock once you 
have touched a woman." The singing echoed over the city, 
touching everyone who heard it. 

On the way back from the demonstration, Shanti and her 
friends were thrilled to see banners hung from the buildings — 
"WE THANK THE WOMEN." The men had hung up the_signs 
and were supporting them! Shanti felt a surge of strength flow 
within her- Even if they were misused, abused and powerless, 
united with black men in the end they would win. 

For Shanti, this demonstration was only the first step in her 
fight for her rights. Throughout the yeajr women in all parts of 
South Africa demonstrated, rioted, and held assemblies to try to 
defeat this passbook law. 

But this time, the government won. Old women attempting to 
collect their small pensions were told, "No passbook — no 
pension." Women could not keep their jobs without passes. In 
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some areas, women without passes were beaten and their homes 
burned. In the end, the passbooks were accepted. 

August 9, 1956, now called Women's Day, is remembered, 
however, by all black South Africans. Demonstrations like this 
one showed women that they could unite in great numbers to fight. 
It also showed everyone the n.^ks women were willing to take to 
fight for their rights. Women are unshaken in their belief that 
some day they will win. 



K/E THANK m WoME-l^ 
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THE DEFIANCE OF WOMEN: 
SOUTH AFRICA 



STUDENT ACTIVITY 

1 . Suppose you are a black man in South Africa. In what ways 
would you be restricted? How would you feel? 

2. Suppose you are a black woman in South Africa. In what ways 
would you be restricted? How would you feel? 

3. What kinds of work did black women do in South Africa? 

4. List the things Shanti and Nandi could not do as maids living 
in the white areas. 

5. Why was the extension of the passbook law an important issue 
to Shanti? 

6. How did the women organize? 

7. What risks did the women take in organizing? 
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MISU, THE GUERILLA GIRL* 



OLD CHINA 

A bride is like a pack horse. She is broken in at the 
beck and call of every one. When she arrives at her 
husband's home, she is made to crawl under a sad- 
dle to signify her complete submission to work like 
a beast of burden until her dying day. 

Such is the stupidity of woman's character, she 
must distrust herself and obey her husband . . . 



hese old sayings show the position of women in old 



China. Old China was a partly feudal society, where a small ruling 
class of rich landlords owned most of the land and exploited most 
of the people in cooperation with foreign powers. The gap be- 
tween the rich and the poor was very wide. It was a society where 
social status, age and sex determined how important you were 
within your family and within society as a whole. Thus, a young 
peasant girl was at the lowest rung of the ladder because of her 
age, her sex, and her lack of wealth. 

In Old China poor families rejoiced in the birth of sons, but 
thought that girl babies were unlucky and a burdea. Girls were 
an extra mouth to feed and good only for hard work. When they 
grew up they woiild be married at an early age and they would be- 
long completely to their husband's family. If their poverty was 
great, peasant families sometimes killed girls at birth, and/or sold 
their girls and women in times of famine. 



^Adapted from Jack Belden, China Shakes The Worlds Monthly Review 
Press, New York, 1970 (first published 1949), pp. 217-219. 



Old Chinese sayings 
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Girls were married at a very young age, often to men who 
were 15 or 20 years older than they. After marriage, their ties with 
their families were almost completely cut. The woman belonged 
to the husband and his parents. Mistreatment of the wife by her 
husband and especially her mother-in-law was common. A man 
could take additional wives, or sell them off as he wished. A wo- 
man, even after her husband died, could not remarry. Divorce 
was unheard of. 

Women were expected to stay at home arid do all the work 
there. They rarely had opportunities to meet with other women. 



THE REVOLUTION 

Since those days, there has been a dramatic change in the 
position of women in China. Most of it occurred as a result of the 
Communist Revolution. With Mao Tse-Tung as their leader, the 
Communists came to power in 1949 and began a program of 
enormous social, economic and political change, including 
changes by and for women. 

Before the Communists were victorious, there were many 
years of military struggle during which changes in the lives of 
women were already occurring. The following story, "Mku, the 
Guerilla Girl, " is told by an American journalist who interviewed 
A^su in the I940*s. China in the 1940*s had been conquered by the 
Japanese Army (World War II). When these invaders were ex- 
pelled, civil war broke out between the Communist army (the 8th 
Route Army) and the army of the government then in power (the 
Nationalists). The Communists worked mainly in the country- 
side, mobilizing women and men to fight against the old order 
and build a new society. Misu was one of the young women who 
joined this movement. Mao Tse-Tung had said. 

When women all over the country rise up, that will 
be the day of victory for the Chinese revolution. 
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Now China contmues to be committed to creating equality 
between men and women. The Chinese realize that in order for 
their new society to succeed, the position of women must be up- 
graded. Now women do everything from heavy construction 
wOrk to brain surgery. One of their slogans is, "Women hold up 
half the sky." 



MISU, THE GUERILLA GIRL 

She was quite husky, with stocky legs and heavy shoulders. 
Possibly nineteen. She had deep red cheeks and straight hair that 
fell to her shoulders. 

She wore a pair of torn grey cotton pants, stained with recent 
mud, and a dirty wine-colored jacket. She was the daughter of a 
peasant farmer who had gone blind when she was young. Two of 
her sisters had starved to death in a famine and she had stayed 
alive by living in the fields with her grandmother and by eating 
raw vegetables. 

Her name was Misu and she lived in the village of Kwangtai. 
When she was fifteen or sixteen, she was married and went at 
once to her in-laws' house, becoming not so much a wife as a 
maidservant. She ate only what was left after the other members 
of the family had eaten. Whenever she had an argument with her 
husband, he told his mother and the two of them beat her on the 
back and on the breasts, all the while telling her that she was a 
most ungrateful girl. 

Often Japanese officers came to visit her mother-in-law, who 
made Misu serve the officers tea and cakes. She rebelled against 
these duties, for the Japanese generally molested her. After one 
such refusal, she was beaten in a very brutal fashion. In despair, 
Misu locked herself in her room, tied a rope over a beam and 
hanged herself. She lost consciousness, but she woke up some 
hours later with the broken rope around her neck and her bed 
smeeu'ed with blood. 
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Afterward, she was sick and could not work well. She was 
beaten even more severely and deprived of almost all food. 
FeariQg for her life, she ran home. Her mother and father-in-law 
f<^wed and broke into her house. Her grandmother fought vi- 
ciously to prevent her from being taken away, but she was beaten 
to the ground. Neighbors came to her rescue. From then on she 
lived at home with her grandmother. The two of them, as before, 
barely survived on vegetables they grew on their small plot of 
ground. From time to time, Misu's husband and mother-in-law 
caught her and beat her. She lived in constant fear of being kid- 
napped. 
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About this time, the Japanese retreated and the Communist 
8th Route Army, which had occupied the hills around Kwangtai, 
entered the town. 

One day a girl leader of this army came to Misu's home and 
said: **Your neighbors tell me you have suffered much. Now a 
new day has come for Chinese women and there is no longer any 
need for you to suffer.'* 

Because no one had ever shown her any sympathy before, 
Misu was completely won over by this girl's kindness. She con- 
fided her hopes to her grandmother — ^her only friend. The old 
woman agreed it would be wonderful if women were the equal of 
men, but dashed cold water on Misu*s hopes. "From ancient 
times till now,'* she said, •'man has been the Heaven, woman the 
earth. What chance do we have?" 

Misu told her grandmother's words to her new friend. "You 
must organize," said the girl. "If we form a women's associa- 
tion and everyone tells their bitterness in public, no one will dare 
to oppress you or any woman again." 

Much moved, the girl threw herself wholeheartedly into the 
work of organizing the women on her street. Because of her zeal 
she was elected head of the women's association on her block. 

Misu learned a great deal at the association's "Speak Bitter- 
ness" sessions. Here women told of their bad treatment by their 
husbands and in-laws. This helped everyone see that they all suf- 
fered equally. Through the association Misu found that she had a 
talent for speaking in public. Through the aid of the women in 
her group she succeeded in obtaining a divorce from her husband. 
Excitement spread through her — it was possible to change things! 

About this time, the war between the Communists and the 
Nationalists began. Kawangtai organized its own militia. Misu used 
to sit by the militiamen and watch them clean their guns. Soon 
she was cleaning the gun of each armed man on her street. She 
wanted to become a soldier, but the men laughed at her and only 
let her cook and mend their clothes. As a joke, they taught her 
how to fire a rifle, but always without bullets. In the meantime, 
the Communist government in the area gave her food. 
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Still Misu was not satisfled. She trained herself for combat 
by shooting wild animals in the hills. Later, she overcame her fear 
of hand grenades by standing on rocky ledges and throwing them 
into the river far below. After that the farmers let her carry arms 
and go on raids. 

Because she knew Kwangtai well, she soon planned most of 
the raids. On such raids, she generally acted as the lookout for the 
militiamen. Once, however, she climbed over the wall of Kwangtai 
and participated in a gunfight. On this occasion two of die enemy 
were killed. "Maybe I shot one of them; I don't know," she said. 
The men, however, became very proud of her. They began to 
listen to her and ask her advice about strategy. 

This girl could neither read nor write. She knew nothing of 
Conmnmism. She had taken up arms, she said, because the sol- 
diers of the 8th Route Army were the first who had ever been kind 
to the people of Kwangtai. If the 8th Route Army was beaten, her 
life would not.be worth living. She was not ambitious. She just 
wanted to be a working girl. She thought China could build up 
industry, and she could work in a factory. She hoped she could 
have a marriage where she would be treated more as an equal. That 
would give her great satisfaction. 
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MISU, THE GUERILLA GIRL 

STUDENT ACTIVITY 

1 . Describe the conditions of Misu*s married life which led her to 
attempt suicide. 

2. How did Misu's grandmother' feel about Misu's plans to bring 
about change? Why did she feel this way? 

3. What major things occurred that allowed Misu to change her 
life? 

4. List the conditions women might have talked about in their 
**Speak Bitterness" sessions. 

5. Describe some things Misu did which would have been consi- 
dered a new role for women. 

6. How do you know that Misu began to have more confidence 
in herself and her future? 
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WOMEN IN SOUTH AFRICA AND 
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Women Simple to Create Changes 

widnn the Family 

T 

Xn the last lesson you read about women in the past who 
sought to improve their lives through active political involve- 
ment. In doing this, changes in their personal lives also occurred. 

Today you are going to study about women in Cuba who 
have been able to move beyond this type of political activity. 

In 1959, under the leadership of Fidel Castro, Cubans over- 
threw their old society and established a new one. In old Cuba the 
position of women was very low. Now, years after their revolu- 
tion, Cuban women have many political and economic advan- 
tages. Yet there has remained a gap between this and their un- 
equal role within their homes. 

The new Cuban soaety has upgraded the position of women. 
A first step after the revolution was to encourage women to work 
outside their homes and become active in the total life of the 
coontiy. Cuba wanted women to work because (a) of the extreme 
shortage of labor and (b) women could only be made equal to 
men if they could support themsdves. 

The government helped women find meaningful work. Cur- 
rently, women may work at any job. Women receive special train- 
ing so that they can qualify for the jobs they want. "Equal pay 
for equal work" is a fact in Cuba. Many women no longer have 
to depend on men for money. 

Haydee Santamarie, an important Cuban woman who has 
be«i active in Cuba's revolution, said: 

The first step the Revolution has taken toward 
women liberating themselves is support. A woman 
must have economic support. Because how many 
women used to stay with a man and not leave him 
because if she left him what would she give her chil- 
dren to eat? How would it be for her children? And 
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the poorest would say: **What am I going to give 
my children to eat?'* The Revolution has emanci- 
pated women economically; it pays them the same 
salaries it pays men. It doesn't pay her for being a 
woman, but for the Job she does. ' 

As the Cuban government assisted women to find work out- 
side the home, it also provided day-care centers for their children, 
as well as laundry, cafeteria and health services. These services 
are given free to families. 

One interesting idea is the **shopping bag** plan. Working 
women may leave their shopping lists and bags at the grocery 
store in the morning and pick up their groceries a^ ght as they 
return home from work. 

All Cubans are expected to take part in decisions which 
affect their lives. This means that Cubans run their own lives in a 
new way. People are organized into discussion groups within 
their neighborhoods, at their work, or at their schools. There they 
may evaluate ways to improve their work and their neighbor- 
hood> and discuss any proposed law that would affect them. For 
example, any law that affected youth would be discussed at 
length in the schools* Students could ask that additions be made 
to the law, or that things be changed or taken out. 

In these groups the people elect those who will represent or 
lead them — for example, their bosses at work. They may recall 
anyone who displeases them. 

Cubans thus are asked to be very responsible for their lives. 
For women, whose opinions were generally ignored in old Cuba, 
this new expression allows them to be included in the life of the 
nation. However, even with the new society, new problems for 
women have appeared. 

The family is the most resistant to change. About ten years 
after the revolution, Cuban women began to be clear about one 
fact. Although they now were doing things that they never would 
have thought possible, they were working harder than men. If 



'Margaret Randall, Cuban Women Now, Toronto, Canada, 1974, p. 317. 
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they studied, or worked full time, or were involved mt a iK>Iitical 
project, they were still expected lo do all of the housework and 
cliild care when they got home. They iwspe doing double duty and 
were gettmg tired. Further, this housework and old ideas about 
cKcluding women from politics were holding th^ back from par- 
ticipating in political life. Many more men than women were get- 
ting elected to positions of power. 

- The following dialogue is based on actual quotes taken from 
some Cubans who began to question the old roles of men and 
women within the family. 
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Havana, 

^lena. a ^°^f\fe and worker 
^^mon, P''^%and,adock 

Marta, rJ^*^"*'^^ and factory 

^\ian, ^^n. about 24s 



B^lena W fAon ^'^^^ing b^^'*''^ ^inner. Elem is 
readies iHe nev^'SP^*^ ^ ^^^'^ cartocj^*' 



^l^^"^' OK what a gre^^ ^^ft^.K^Ais is^ \ Ramon. thaog 
the ^\ it r^Uy is! ^Vo^\^^ ^V^V^ay I^'^^ >n they pu^ ^ 
sec^"^ stiift at hofJ»e^d^j^^ ^^rk! 

What di> you N^^^,\ght ^^men ^vant^*^ t^ 

^for^- It us^ to be that x^r^^^s, \\t aJl^^^^.!^ work like ^h^^^ 
in f^^^t^ries. Today they f *^a/^f»lv^Mc in ^^^*.r^s. drive tri^^\ 
sUp^'^ise-EVERVTHIly^^i ^ the f^^^^ " Don't yoU 

^/e/^^-^ Of course! My j^,, ^^ot ^ pr^ulew- \ housewc^^k is 
the ^''■^biem! I have two , aV^> V^e. V^^"^ p.^re suppos^^ to 
tak^.^^ft in everything y^^/(U«^^V af^ -•'^{J'^^secl to at^^n^, 
*ne^^^, iilaKc deeisiom^ ^ ^&ut,wh^^ ^time? 

i?OA/'% Honey, you kt^^^ d^Vh b^tte^^^U are at hO^^^^ 
^o^^Wi's natural f^r w^i^^^ ^ house^o'' ^t^d take caf^ c»f 
Kid^' 

a neighbor, ^^ter^ /^'^ ^ hers^"' ^Kt are you t>v^ 

0efi^' fl^on thinks 11/ ^^eU^^ are ^^^^^l^^t doing i^'^k^ 
^ro«j"^ the house. N^xt h^.jl nie i^^^ ^^man's pl^^^ 

A^a/^^^^ ^veryone'5 talki^^^ ^^^^Ji\i to^^^ ^^j?^. In the sUP^^. 
iJiair^^^^ t<>day, a behj^^ V 'ShoJ?P"»^g ^^eaUy woU»«^*s 
v^/Ofl^. >liey»re specialists , A \ ^^^<i\<^^^ \ back of 
yft\\^^ \t Jlin,, 'Ob sure, a / \n af^ si? ^ijsts at i3\^^\ 
iio„s^\e!* 

^/e^-' It's true. Men ha^^ ^^^^f^V ^ Uttje. ^**\aybe we 
fUle^ Ntte^ that ^ ^^.ff> \'s d»»^i^i . lu the oiq 
£jay^< couW say> *PV^ w^^ne Uoney* I'*^ Aport you- 
rU<^^%dyou-'ButHow^^^^e Xoluti^^' ^ women w^^l^. 




of fougl»« ^S^. we «^ of neV;«Pt>a»- 

b5P> No*" ^«sf K^IP V the ff'^oA af <» U-e ^. 

t»«e ^5^- iuan, ^\cn ho« 5""" atfd K^O"^ plan 

•'C ^^'dl- and l*'*iVs as *f-\l<>ver5- It's very 

'"•^ Vt fi* she tl^Ond what s»^V- ^ wiU 

*1 s sP?" N *otK C house. N ^rothe, 3^,1 
girl -AiJ "'"f f A A«d he c^*^ wt to ^otn^n on 

*<yBiri. ' f"'"*.-! be *^''„? *e streets V o'clo,,^ 
ni#^M So;, f ' for v.^-^*" V be out al^'^^y tin-e- 

th^^Vtrysi''*- agree lP« should sl'*'^ t,<,me fespon^i^i, 
lit*'*- Ve me" W Sinds aW"' \t! 

^C?*^- W^'' ' ^ess it's V me. I 'f^ tfis n-^ soci^y. 
P<%s live* "*?iffere»t "^''A our lives at he arebounj ,0 

th^,V« the h<J«''*- Elena. ""^ ^bout d^ing 

tb<'Xesto<"«'"' 
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TifR J AMIt V CODE tiv CUBA 




A* the tiiue that ^j^jja and Ra^jj^n were discussing women's 
<^^*s responsibilities in the i^^nie, Cuban women every- 
where ^^It that they W^je truly com^jjujing to iheir new society. 
They needed and i^iportant. T\^y felt that they had the right 
to in^^ demands on society, ^ j ^hey hegan to outline ways 
to m^^^ some change^ ^ their hom^s 

^^^an women >v^re aware th^t throughout the world, the 
nard^^ attitudes to ^jj^nge were attitudes abo^t the roles of 
wom^" ^d men withj^ their family xhey saw that getting laws 
passed *o insure their ^g^ts was on^ ^bing, but ehs^ging practices 
^d P^^^onal feelings another jj^obleui- ^omen themselves 
decid^^ to take steps inStitutio^^jUze change^ i„ the family. 
They the foUowi^g gteps- 

^ y^jo^^n met together to discuss ^^^^^ mutual problems. They 
de*;*^^ that a laW \^ needed th^j would define people's roles 
their families. 
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• Women then took their concerns to their discussion groups at 
work, in the neighborhood, and at school. In these mixed 
groups they began to make their demands for shared household 
responsibilities. 

• The government was forced to listen to them. It introduced a 
plan called "The Family Code*' and asked everyone to discuss 
it, change it, and then vote on it. 

• Everyone over sixteen got a copy of the Code. What followed 
was a lively debate. Even on the streets, on buses, and in wait- 
ing rooms people argued the pro's and con's of this proposed 
law. Some of the c iginal law was changed as a result of sugges- 
tions resulting from this national debate. 

• On March 8, 1975 (International Women's Day), the over- 
whelming majority of Cubans voted to pass the Family Code. 
It then became the law. It says that: 

• Husbands and wives shall share the housework and child 
care equally. 

• There is no such thing as an illegitunate child. Any child 
who is bom is legitimate. All cMdren therefore have equal 
rights. 

• Adopted children have the same rights as all others. 

• There shall be equal responsibilities for men and women in 
divorce and in child support. 

• Girl and boy children shall be treated equally in the home. 

If anyone in the family disobeys this law, the local court, made up 
of people from the neighborhood, can send that person to work 
temporarily on a farm, or to a class for re-education. 
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ORAL INTERVIEW DIRECTIONS 



STUDENT ACHVITY 

1 . Make a date in advance with the woman you want to inter- 
view. In making this contact be sure to explain the purpose of 
of the interview and the topics you wish to cover. 

2. Allow at least 30 minutes for the interview. 

3. Begin the interview by explaining again the purpose of the in- 
terview and the topics you wish to cover. Be sure the interviewee 
consents to be interviewed. 

4. Ask only one question at a time. Avoid questions which lead to 
yes-or-no answers. If you do get yes-or-no responses, ask for 
an explanation. "Could you explain a little more, please?'* 
Or, "Why did you feel that way?" 

5. Take your notes on a separate page. 

6. Be patient. Remember, most people have never been inter- 
viewed. It is an unusual experience. A person must have time 
to think about her answer. If you act as if you are in a hurry, 
the other person doesn't feel that her answers are important to 
you. 
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WOMEN IN CHANGE 



INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 



Interviewee 

Place of Birth 

Interview a family member or another woman with whom you are 
comfortable. Begin by explaining to the interviewee the purpose 
of the interview and how you would like her to help. You might 
say, "We are doing a unit on Women in Change. We are interested 
in finding out about what women have done in their lives and 
what changes they have made." 

1 . Where were you living when you were my age? 

a. Where did you think you would be living as an adult? 

b. What caused this change, if there was any? 

2. When you were my age, did you expect to continue your school- 
ing? What happened? If there have been changes, what caused 
them? 

3. When you were my age, did you think that as an adult you 
would work? 

What kind of a job did you think you would have? 

Have there been changes between your work expectations then 
and what you do now? 

What caused these changes? 

4. When you were my age, did you want to get married? 
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STUDENT ACTIVITY 



5. Did you want to have children? What happened? 

If there have been changes between these expectations and your 
life now, what caused the changes? 

6. What do you think have been the major turning points in your 
life? What caused them to happen? 

7. What is one aspect of your life you would like to change? 

8. Was there ever a time in your life when something happened 
that you didn't think was fair? What did you do about it? 

9. Have you ever been involved in any activity or movement de- 
signed to change something? What? What role did you play? 

10. Do you think that the women's movement has changed your 
life in any way? How? 



BE SURE TO THANK THE WOMAN YOU INTERVIEWED. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL WOMEN'S 
MOVEMENT 



The ideas which were written into the Cuban Family Code 
and for which the women in South Africa and China have strug- 
gled are ideals toward which women all over the world aspire. 
Through their pressure, women around the world are bringing 
about change. It can be sefen in the home, in the market, at 
school, and in the faces of political leaders. In 1977, a Gallup Poll 
was taken of people in 70 nations — representing 90% of the 
world.' People in these countries were asked: 

Do you think that the part played by women in 
your country is changing a great deal, a fair 
amount, not much, or not at all? 

Their answers reflect what people fdt about the changed roles of 
women in their country. Here are the results of the poll: 



•From the pofl "A Wwrld View of the Status of Women," by George Galhip. 
as it ^>peared in the San Frandsco CAronidSp, Spriiig 19^^ 
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Great 


Fair 


Not 


Not 


Don't 




Deal 


Amount 


Much 


at Ail 


Know 


United States 


63Vo 


28<7o 


6Vq 


1% 


2«7o 


Scandinavia 


47 


33 


18 


1 


1 


Canada 


45 


42 


11 


1 


1 


United Kingdom 


40 


43 


13 


1 


3 


France 


38 


41 


16 


1 


4 


Australia 


33 


49 


14 


2 


2 


Italy 


32 


50 


9 


2 


7 


Japan 


32 


39 


17 


4 


8 


Benelux 


31 


43 


21 


2 


3 


West Germany 


13 


47 


30 


2 


8 


India 


6 


24 


15 


5 


50 


North America 


61 


29 


7 


1 


2 


Western Europe 


30 


45 


18 


2 


5 


Latin America 


35 


34 


20 


7 


4 


Africa 


41 


31 


12 


2 


14 


Far East 


26 


24 


13 


4 


33 



After he did this survey, George Gallup said, *Tew social 
changes in the history of mankind have been so dramatic as that 
of the changing role of women.* * 

Look at the results of the survey. 
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INTERNATIONAL WOMEN'S 
MOVEMENT 

STUDENT ACTIVITY 

1 . Which nation felt that women are changing the most? 

2. Recall the countries where Misu, Shanti, Sara Penn (Mother), 
and Haydee Santamarie live. Without looking at the poll, speC' 
ulate how you think people in those countries will respond to 
the question. Which country of the three do you think will 
indicate the least change in women's participation? Which 
country will indicate the greatest change? Develop a rationale 
for your speculations. 

3. Look at the poll to see how exact your speculations were. 

4. Are there omissions in this poll that bother you? Does the poll 
give you the information you need to discuss the countries you 
studied? Can you give an explanation for the lack of statistical 
breakdown on whole continents? 
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This logo represents the desires of women throughout the 
world. It was created for International Women's Year->1975. 
Can you see in it the symbc^ for peace, equality, and women? 

This symbol is designed to rqxesent the desire of women all 
over the wodi to improve their status. The American women's 
movement is a part of an international wimien's movonent. 
American women seeking dxange have friends in every country in 
the world. 

It is important that we continue to look around the world to 
see what women are dcnng and listen to what they are saying. In 
turn, what American women say and do has an defect on diange 
dsd/hac This has been true in the past as wdl as today. For 
exan^rfe, each year nuBiOTS of women in aluKKt all countries of 
the world gather in various activities to cdeforate International 
W<nnen's Day. Do you know about i^ 

• What day does it fan on? 

• What bit about? 

• Howdiditb^m? 
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HISTORY OF INTERNATIONA*:. 
WOMEN'S DAY 
MARCH 8* 



It was American women who gave the world International 
Women's Day — March 8 — now celebrated throughout the world. 
Now it is celebrated as a day when women draw closer together in 
their common struggle for peace and justice. 

On March 8, 1857, women from the garment and textile in- 
dustry in New York staged a demonstration protesting low wages, 
the 12-hour workday and increasing workloads. They called for 
improved working conditions and equal pay for all working 
women. Their march was dispersed by police, some of the women 
were arrested, and some were trampled in the confusion. Three 
years later, in March of 1860, these women formed their own 
union and called again for these demands to be met. 

On March 8, 1908, thousands of women from the needles 
trade industry in New York demonstrated for the same demands. 
But now, over 50 years later, demands for legislation against child 
labor and the right of " omen to vote had been added to demands 
for shorter working hours and better working conditions. 

In 1910, at an International Socialist Congress, the German 
labor leader Clara Zetkin proposed that March 8 be proclaimed 
International Women's Day in memory of those earlier struggles 
of women for better lives. It was to be a day set aside to interna- 
tionally commemorate women's struggles and historical contribu- 
tions. The day was to be a celebration, as well, of women's cur- 
rent fights for equality and peace. 

In the next 60 years, March 8 was celebrated mostly in 
sociafist countries and by women's organizations in many other 
couiitries. In Cuba and China the emphasis was upon women as 
militant participants in revolutions, whereas in the Soviet Union 



* "International Women's Day Curricular Materials," Laurie Olsen, Change 
for Children, San Aandsco, 1974. 
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the celebration became similar to om* Mother's Day. By 1967, the 
day began to be celebrated in the United States. In 1970, owing to 
the growing women's liberation movement, events were planned 
to celebrate the day in most of the major cities of the United 
States. In the past few years it has become a widely celebrated day 
for most women's organizations and groups. Schools, too, often 
a '"nowledge this day in some way. 
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